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On the History of Cultural Relations 
Between Russia and the USA 








Comments by the Editor 


‘«.And they gave those islands the name of America,”’ 
thus a Moscow chronicler writing in the 16th century 
first informed the Russians of the discovery of the New 
World. The early information about the “‘islands of sav- 
ages” aiscevered by the Spaniards in the West “‘on the 
ocean, on the sea’ resembled those mysterious and fan- 
tastic tales that have always existed among the people, 
changing with new times and new narrators. 

Russia was already a powerful centralised state when 
the first colonies of white men began to appear in the 
forests and prairies of North America. From the period of 
Peter I onwards, an ever-increasing flow of information 
about America began to penetrate into Russia. At the 
beginning of 1698, Peter I, while visiting London, twice 
talked with William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, 
one of the English colonies in America named after him. 
This marked the beginning of personal contacts between 
Russians and Americans. 

During the reign of Peter I, at the beginning of the 
18th century, the first descriptions of America began 
to appear in Russia. This new country aroused the cur- 
iosity of the Russians for several reasons: the merchants 
were looking for new markets; travellers dreamed of 
discovering new lands and peoples; public figures, his- 
torians and writers were interested to discover what the 
Russians and the Americans had in common, and what 
the future would bring for these two peoples. In 1729 
in the Russian journal Istoricheskiye, genealogicheskiye 
1 geograficheskiye pre ans v vedomostyakh (His- 
torical, Genealogical and Geographical Comments in Re- 
cords), an unknown Russian historian was already able 
to publish an extensive review of journeys made by Eu- 
ropeans to America. Reports from America were pub- 
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lished alongside reports from Western Europe in the Rus- 
sian newspapers of the 18th century. The beginning of 
trade relations with America was reflected in the verse 
of the Russian poet, Vassily Trediakovsky, written to 
mark the New Year of 1733. 

The outstanding Russian scientist, poet and historian, 
Mikhail Lomonosov, was the first to write a peoeanit 
cal and historical description of North America and its 

opulation, which was published in the Sankt-Peter- 
barekive vedomosti (St. Petersburg gazette) on 25 No- 
vember 1750. Among all the other material on America 
published in Russian journals and newspapers, this article 
is noteworthy for the systematic nature of the histori- 
cal information. America had long interested the bold 
Russian explorers. In 1725, Peter I sent Vitus Bering 
on an expedition to Kamchatka, ordering him to find 
the place where Asia “joined America’, although as 
early as 1648 the Siberian Cossack Semyon Dezhnev 
had crossed the strait, later to be called the Bering Strait, 
which divides Asia from America. Russians visited Alaska 
and the Aleutian Islands beginning in the 1640s, and 
by the end of the 18th century they started settling 
along the coast of Alaska and California. 

In his heroic poem “Peter the Great’’ (1761), Lomo- 
nosov, describing Russian explorers in America, wrote: 


Our Russian Columbuses, by omens dark undaunted, 
Will through the ices to the East a new way open, 
And to America our Empire shall attain... 


These lines by Lomonosov were used by the famous 
Russian navigator, Grigory Shelikhov, as the epigraph 
to his book. He headed the expedition to the shores of 
Russian America, as Alaska and California came to be 
named then. In 1799, a Russian American Company 
was formed to exploit the wealth of Russian America. 
The existence for around a hundred years of Russian 
America, sold to the United States in 1867 by the tsarist 
government, constituted the first actual factor of histori- 
cal contact between the peoples of Russia and America. 

A more detailed study of America by Russians, and in 
particular by writers, began with the period of the Ameri- 
can War of Independence. Colourtul sketches of life 
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in Russian America can be found in the long letter, itself 
forming a whole book, written by Nikolai Rezanov, 
the head of the Russian American Company, and sent 
to St. Petersburg from America in 1806, and also in the 
book by the naval officers Nikolai Khvostov and Gavriil 
Davydov Two Voyages to America (1810-1812), pub- 
lished posthumously and relating how two young Rus- 
sians lived in the harsh climate of Alaska. 

At around the same time, Russians began to learn 
about the east coast of the United States. Here the name 
that first comes to mind is that of Fyodor Karzhavin, a 
Russian writer and enlightener, who became an eye- 
witness to the American revolution and the birth of a 
new state. He left no books on his many years in Amer- 
ica, but his letters, diaries, and reminiscences about 
America in his other works provide a colourful, if incom- 
plete, picture of life in that hectic America which he ob- 
served ‘‘with Russian, that is, with sharp and discerning 
eyes”. 

In that same year of 1778, when Karzhavin was trav- 
elling in Virginia, and then, with his bag over his should- 
er, making his way across the whole country, from Virginia 
to Boston and then back to Philadelphia, another Rus- 
sian writer, Denis Fonvizin, was talking in Paris with 
Benjamin Franklin. This was the first personal meeting 
between a Russian and an American writer. Two hundred 
years have passed since then, but writers in Russia and 
America still recall that first meeting between these two 
outstanding writers, which took place on French soil. 

The poet and literary critic, Pyotr Vyazemsky, the 
author of the first book on the life and works of Fon- 
vizin, wrote about this memorable meeting in Paris, 
“whence that which had been divided by nature drew 
closer together, and a representative of young enlighten- 
ment in Russia conversed with a representative of young 
America. In their persons, two new worlds met in sight 
of the old, as a noble portent that there is still much to 
come in the fate of the human race’’.* And although 
Franklin as political emissary to Europe was later to meet 
with various representatives of Russia, that memorable 


*P. A. Vyazemsky, Collected Works, Vol. 5, St. Petersburg, 1880, p. 91 
(in Russian). 
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conversation remained the symbol of a Russo-American 
literary dialogue that has now continued for over two 
hundred years. 

Russians often spent many years in America at the 
end of the 18th century. There still exist letters and other 
documents relating how Ivan Senyavin, a lieutenant in 
the Russian Navy, spent four years, from 1763 to 1767, 
in New York, Philadelphia and Virginia. The well-known 
Russian navigators, Ivan Kruzenstern and Yuri Lisyan- 
sky, who served as volunteers with the British Navy, 
spent several years in America.* 

Obviously there are many Russians who visited Ameri- 
ca at that time about whom we know nothing. However, 
Americain writers knew about them, as is clear from their 
works. In the Letters from an American Farmer (1782) 
by Jean de Crévecoeur, one of the letters is entitled 
“From Mr. Iw-n Al-z, a Russian Gentleman; Describing 
the Visit He Paid at My Request to Mr. John Bertram, 
the Celebrated Pennsylvanian Botanist’’. The Russian 
“author” of this letter, referred to as Iw-n Al-z, compares 
Russia and America. Thus we have one of the earliest 
comparisons of this kind, from the pen of an American 
author who concludes: ‘‘We are perhaps nearer neigh- 
bours than we imagine. °° 

The discovery of America from the West, across the 
Pacific Ocean, was more difficult than its discovery across 
the Atlantic. Instead of the green and luxuriant land 
which presented itself to the eyes of Columbus and, later, 
to the numerous European navigators, the Russian ex- 
plorers of Alaska met with desolate shores completely 
covered with snow. In the 18th and the beginning of the 
19th century, Russian travellers and settlers in north- 
west America were dealing not with the civilised society 
of the east coast, where out of the former English 
colonies a new state was in the making, but with the wild 
and often hostile Indian tribes that inhabited this deso- 
late and harsh region. 

At the beginning of the 19th century, when more and 


* Cf, the fundamental joint publication by Soviet and American histori- 
ans entitled The United States and Russia. The Beginning of Relations. 
1765-1815, Washington, U.S. Department of State, 1980, LX XXII, 1184 pp. 

** J, Hector St. John Crévecoeur, Letters from an American Farmer, 
Albert and Charles Boni, New York, 1925, p. 262. 
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more Russians were migrating to Russian California (a 
part of Russian America in the period 1812-1841), when 
the Notes on California were writen by the director of 
the Main Board of the Russian American Company, Kirill 
Khlebnikov, and the last governor of the Russian Fort 
Ross near San Francisco, the poet and essayist, Alexander 
Rotchev, wrote his articles and reminiscences, the first 
books by Russians on the United States were published. 

The establishment of diplomatic relations between 
Russia and the USA in 1808-1809 stimulated the develop- 
ment of cultural and literary links between the two coun- 
tries.* The international prestige of Russia had increased 
considerably with her victories over Napoleon. The Rus- 
sian consul and writer, Alexei Yevstafiev, who did much 
to encourage close relations between the two countries at 
the beginning of the 19th century, delivered a speech at 
the celebration in Boston to mark the Russian victory 
over Napoleon in which he said: 

“The greater the influence of Russia, the greater will 
be the security and happiness of nations. It is the limita- 
tion of her power in Europe which the great son of Chath- 
am endeavoured to establish, from apprehensions alto- 
gether groundless, that has raised France to her dread- 
ful eminence.’** And the Americans attached such im- 
portance to this speech that they elected Yevstafiev an 
honorary citizen ot Boston. 

Yevstafiev was the first propagator of Russian culture 
in the United States. His bos s on Russia and Russian 
history published in the USA stimulated American inter- 
est in Russian. 

The writer and painter Pavel Svinyin, who served in the 
Russian diplomatic representation in the USA during Na- 
poleon’s invasion of Russia in 1812, planned to write a 
major work on America. Having returned to Russia in 


* The history of the early period of diplomatic, trade and cultural links 
between Russia and the USA has been examined by N. N. Bolkhovitinov in 
his monograph The Beginnings of Russian-American Relations, 1775-1815, 
Trans, by E. Levin, Harvard University Press, Cambridge (Mass.), 1975, 
XX, 484 pp. 

** Sketch of the Church Solemnities at the Stone Chapel and Festival at 
the Exchange, Thursday, March 25, 1813, in Honour of the Russian Achieve- 
ments over Their French Invaders, Munroe & Francis, Boston, 1813, pp. 
36-37. 
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1814, he spent the next twenty-five years writing and 
publishing his reminiscences and articles on America. 
His most famous book, An Essay on a Picturesque Jour- 
ney Across North America, was written in the style of a 
romantic travelogue, a genre widely spread at the junction 
of the 18th and 19th centuries. In it, Svinyin gives a 
colourful description of Niagara Falls, of the exotic 
scenery of America. While in America, Svinyin witnessed 
the trial run of a steamship along the Hudson River, and 
on his return to Russia was an enthusiastic supporter of 
the introduction of steamships in Russia. 

An analysis of the state and political structure in the 
USA was first undertaken in Russia in the early 19th 
century by the Decembrists, although it was the prom- 
inent Russian writer and enlightener, Nikolai Novi- 
kov, whose works were published during the period of 
the American revolution, who first described it as a major 
event in world history: ‘‘The declaration of the inde- 
pendence of the united North Ameican States is one of 
the most important events of our century, so full of me- 
morable changes,” he wrote in his journal Pribavleniye 
k “Moskovskim vedomostyam”, (Supplement to the 
Moscow Gazette) in 1784. 

After his arrest, in his statements made during his 
first interrogation, which was conducted by Tsar Nicho- 
las I at the Winter Palace, the Decembrist Pavel Pestel 
said: ‘“‘All the newspapers and political essays praised so 
highly the growth of prosperity in the North American 
United States, attributing this to their state structure, 
that this seemed to me to be direct proof of the super- 
iority of the republican form of government.”* 

Even earlier, however, the poets Vassily Popugayev 
and Ivan Pnin had published essays condemning serfdom 
in which they compared serfdom in Russia with the slav- 
ery of the American Negroes. In the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies there was a constant stream of writings condemn- 
ing the practice of slavery. The history of this theme can 
be traced in Russia from statements made by Nikolai 
Novikov during the years of the American revolution to 
polemical articles on slavery in America published during 


* Selected Socio-Political and Philosophical Works by the Decembrists, 
Vol. 2, Moscow, 1951, p, 166 (in Russian). 
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the years of the American Civil War by the famous Rus- 
sian revolutionary and writer, Nikolai Chernyshevsky, 
in the journal Sovremennik (Contemporary). 

In the 1780s the theme of America acquired revolu- 
tionary overtones in Russian literature and journalism 
when Alexander Radishchev hailed the victory of the rev- 
olution in America in his ode ‘‘Liberty”’. 

The Americans of the day also had their dream, born 
in the battles of the War of Independence. Later, in the 
20th century, it came to be termed the “American 
Dream”’ and was identified with the “American way of 
life’? and the concept of business and financial success. 
However, there existed anotherdream, the dream of equal- 
ity and brotherhood, the democratic dream of Thomas 
Paine of brotherhood and friendship among all the 
peoples of the world, and the dream among the Negro 
population of civil rights. During the whole of the 200- 
year history of the United States, these two dreams have 
opposed each other. Modern American sociologists (e. g., 
Daniel Boorstin in his book The Image or What Happened 
to the American Dream, 1961) are inclined to believe 
that today the “American Dream” has changed from a 
once noble ideal into a primitive stereo-type of false 
values. 

In America itself, the first to speak about the collapse 
of the ‘American Dream” were the romantic authors 
Philip Freneau, James Fenimore Cooper, Herman Mel- 
ville, Henry Thoreau and others. In Russia, the first 
to comment on the discrepancy between the ‘‘Ameri- 
can Dream”’ and the reality of American life were Radish- 
chev and Pushkin. 

Alexander Radishchev refused to describe as ‘“‘blessed”’ 
a country in which “malicious Europeans’’ engage in ‘‘the 
acquisition of slaves by purchase’. And the author of 
“Liberty”, written under the fresh impact of the victor- 
ious American revolution, viewed America and its ideals 
somewhat differently a few years later, in his Journey 
from St. Petersburg to Moscow, prophetically declarin 
that America would have to pay the cost of the eal 
it had committed. 

Pushkin went even further than Radishchev, bringing 
into question the very basis of the new democracy that 
was taking shape in his day in America. The main theme 
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in his article on John Tanner is directed against the democ- 
racy of the dollar. 

Although, as far back as the days of the American 
revolution, the books of Benjamin Franklin, whose very 
name was linked with the new revolutionary ideas, were 
published in translation in Russian, and later the De- 
cembrist journal of translations and reviews on history, 
politics and literature—Dukh Zhurnalov (The Journals)— 
published extensive material on various aspects of life and 
the state structure in the United States, Russia first be- 
came acquainted with American belles lettres only in 
the 1820s, with the publication of books by Irving and 
Cooper. 

The men of letters of St. Petersburg and Moscow first 
read Irving’s The Sketch Book in the French translation, 
published in 1822, followed in 1823 by the famous 
‘Legend of Sleepy Hollow” which appeared in The 
English Literary Journal of Moscow, in both English 
and French. When speaking of the works of Irving and 
Cooper brought out in Russia, one must bear in mind 
that there were translations in both French and Russian 
which introduced the Russian reader to American litera- 
ture. Often these translations were published independ- 
ently and were intended for different social groups. 

The year 1825 saw the beginnings, in Russia, of a 
broad acquaintance with the literature of the republic 
across the Atlantic. Early that year a small, three-vol- 
umed, magnificently bound edition of a translation of 
Cooper’s The Spy was published in Moscow. In February 
of the same year, one of the leading and most famous 
journals of Moscow, the Moskovsky telegraf (The Moscow 
Telegraph), began to print translations of tales by Irving. 
Shortly afterwards, all the major Russian journals began 
to dhs works by the American romantic writers Irvin 
and Cooper, and then Edgar Allan Poe, Hawthorne an 
even Melville, who was still little read in his own country. 

The publisher of the Moskovsky telegraf, the writer 
and journalist Nikolai Polevoi, was the first to use the 
term ‘‘American literature” in Russian literary criticism, 
Since up till then the fruits of the American Muse had 
usually been classed as the transatlantic variant of English 
literature. In the summer of 1828, Polevoi published in 
his journal the article “North American Literature”. 
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which may justifiably be regarded as the first original 
Russian work on the literature and journalism of the 
United States (both of which he viewed as being insepar- 
ably bound together). 

By the 1820s, when Russian society was becoming 
familiar with the literature of the United States, the term 
“American”, which had previously been used to refer 
to “redskin natives’, acquired a new meaning. The term 
“American literature”, introduced into Russian journal- 
ism by Polevoi, thus indicated that there had been a 
shift in the meaning of the term. At the junction of the 
18th and 19th centuries this new meaning of the term 
would have been unthinkable, not only because the West 
European and Russian reader was still not familiar with 
this literature, but also, and mainly, because the term 
“American literature’ could only have referred to the 
literature of the American Indians. Ivan Krylov, the 
young Pushkin, and their contemporaries habitually 
termed the Indians Americans. However, Pyotr Poletika, 
a friend of Pushkin and the Russian envoy in Washington, 
speaks of the Americans in the modern meaning of the 
term in his book on the United States written in 1822. 

Russian readers were introduced to the works of the 
American romantic writer Edgar Allan Poe by Fyodor 
Dostoyevsky, who wrote an article containing a profound 
and onewe interpretation of his writings. He noted Poe’s 
unusual power of imagination, its realistic or, as Dosto- 
yevsky put it, its material quality. Dostoyevsky saw Poe’s 
originality as consisting in the fact that, having first per- 
mitted some unusual (though perfectly possible) event 
to occur, he then remained totally faithful to reality. 
This concept was very close to Dostoyevsky’s own ‘“‘fan- 
tastic realism”. 

Russian democrats thought highly of Edgar Allan Poe, 
and this was given striking expression in the articles on 
this great American author ‘written by Nikolai Shelgunov, 
a Russian journalist and a member of the revolutionary 
movement of the 1860s. 

The Russian revolutionary-democratic journal Sovre- 
mennik also played a major role in popularising the best 
works of American literature. In 1852 this journal pub- 
lished the first Russian translation of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
(the novel The House of the Seven Gables), ‘‘a writer of 
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great talent” as he was described by Chernyshevsky. 
When introducing this new American writer, the editors 
of the journal explained what it was about Hawthorne’s 
prose that had attracted their attention: ‘‘Speaking gen- 
erally, the novels of Nathaniel Hawthorne are of interest 
not only because they reveal an original and bold talent; 
they also constitute remarkable proof of the efforts 
being made by modern American literature to free 
itself of the mercantilism that is stifling it. In this society, 
engaged solely in developing its material well-being, 
thinkers and poets are emerging who are known bot 

within and beyond the borders of their own country.’”* 

Having read Hawthorne’s novel The Scarlet Letter, 
published in translation in Sovremennik in 1856, Mikhail 
Mikhailov, who published articles in the same journal 
demanding equal civil rights for women, commented 
on its topicality. The Russian literary critic shared the 
humanitarian trend in Hawthorne’s work, particularly 
as it revealed itself in the main heroine, who rejects tra- 
ditional morality and proclaims a new morality based 
on human emotions. 

According to the recollections of contemporaries, 
Hawthorne was Turgenev’s favourite American au‘hor. 
The literary critic and journalist Nikolai Dobrolyubov 
was another who praised his talent and skill. However, 
himself a supporter of the realistic school in the arts, 
he could not sympathise with the general romantic trend 
in the works of the American writer. In evaluating Haw- 
thorne as a writer, both Dobrolyubov and Chernyshev- 
sky put the emphasis on philoshophical outlook, and 
therefore could not accept Hawthorne’s work whole: 
heartedly. 

The March 1861 issue of Sovremennik, published just 
after the Manifesto issued on 19 February 1861, abolish- 
ing serfdom in Russia, printed the Poems on Slavery 
by Longfellow. In Lohgicllow's verse, the Russian demo- 
crats heard, to quote the words of Mikhail Mikhailov, 
the Russian literary critic and translator of American 
poetry, ‘‘the severe voice of firm civic sentiment, found 
in so few modern European poets. All the writings of 


* Sovremennik, No, 9, 1852, Supplement, p. 8. 
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Longfellow are also imbued with the passionate beating 
of a heart full of love for men. For the sake of these qual- 
ities one is prepared to forgive Longfellow his occasion- 
ally somewhat romantic melancholy and his tendency 
to that mysterious world in which German romantics 
love to sink their soul.”’ 

The fame of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow in Russia 
has travelled a long way, from the first reference to him 
in 1835 in connection with the publication in America 
of his travel notes under the title Outre-mer to the splend- 
id translation of his Song of Hiawatha by one of the 
most outstanding Russian writers, Ivan Bunin, for which 
he was awarded the Pushkin Prize of the Academy of 
Sciences. 

In the second half of the 19th century, more than 
ten different translations of Uncle Tom’s Cabin by 
Becheer Stowe were published. While he was preparing a 
translation of the novel for publication in Sovremen- 
nik, N. A. Nekrasov, the great Russian poet and editor 
of the journal, wrote to Turgenev commenting on the 
appropriateness of the publication of such an abolli- 
tionist work in Russia: “It is noteworthy that this has 
been most opportune: the question is very much in the 
public eye in respect of our own Negroes.” It is no coin- 
cidence that literary critics in Russia frequently compared 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin and A Hunter's Sketches by Tur- 
genev, both published in 1852. 

Russian writers and journalists were not indifferent 
to the Civil War in the USA, as they had not been indif- 
ferent, one hundred years earlier, to the struggle of the 
American people for independence. Nikolai Cherny- 
shevsky closely followed the course of events in that 
war. Before the war began, he had written admiringly 
of John Brown, who had given his life in the struggle 
against slavery. He also praised Brown’s Provisional 
Constitution, and published in Sovremennik a translation 
of the main clauses of this revolutionary document. In 
his political reviews for the journal, Chernyshevsky not 
only wrote on the course of the Civil War, but also 
suggested that the revolutionary events in America would 
have a revolutionary effect on Russia. 

Chernyshevsky’s interest in events in America was 
reflected in his best work, What Is To Be Done? The 
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journalists and enlighteners Grigory Blagosvetlov and 
Vladimir Obruchev shared a similar view of the Civil 
War in the USA. 

One of the ideologists of the Narodnik movement, 
Mikhail Bakunin, who had escaped from exile and fled 
to America, wrote the following to Herzen and Ogarev 
during the first year of the American Civil War: “‘My 
sympathies all lie with the North, of course, but, alas, 
the South has, so far, been operating with greater strength, 
efficiency and cohesion.”’ Russians could not but sym- 
pathise with the struggle for social justice both in their 
own country and in distant America. 

Recalling how, in 1863, at the height of the Civil 
War in America, a Russian naval squadron arrived in New 
York on a friendly visit to express its support of the 
North, Robert Frye, who took part in the Civil War, 
wrote to Lenin many years later that it “so surprised 
the British fleet, which had anchored in New York har- 
bour to shell New York City, that they hoisted their anch- 
ors and faded away. The great masses of America have 
uot forgotten this.”* The Soviet writer, Boris Lav- 
renyov, again referred to this episode in Russo-American 
relations a hundred years later: “‘During the years of the 
Civil War between the North and the South, who once 
again held out the hand of assistance to the best sons of 
America? The Russians! The Russian squadrons of Ad- 
miral Lesovsky and Admiral Popov were given an enthu- 
siastic welcome by the Americans in San Francisco and 
New York.” 

At the same time, those Russians who found them- 
selves in America noted that the country was under the 
Sway of social injustice, that the ideals of freedom and 
equality were trampled underfoot by the power of the 
dollar. The Russian officer Ivan Turchaninov, who was 
actively involved in the Civil War on the side of the North 
(President Lincoln awarded him the title of Brigadier- 
General for his outstanding services), wrote to Herzen 
from the state of Illinois: ‘‘This republic is a paradise 
for the rich; they are really independent here; the most 
hideous crimes and the most dastardly schemes can be 


* Lenin Miscellany, Vol. 35, Moscow, 1945, p. 293 (in Russian). The 
letter is cited from the English original. 
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bought off with money... The smart capitalist is a prince 
in America, whose dignity cannot be attacked any more 
than that of the Russian czar; the former’s person is as in- 
violate and sacred as the latter’s; one will crush any foe 
with the aid of the gendarmes or soldiers; the other will 
act likewise with dollars and gangsters in his pay.” 

These aspects of life in America were noted by Rus- 
sian travellers who visited America prior to the Civil 
War-—Vassily Bodisko, a friend of Herzen and Bakunin 
(and a nephew of the Russian envoy in Washington), 
and the historian Alexander Lakier, who published an 
extensive work on his travels around the North Ameri- 
can states. This work provoked a number of critical com- 
ments, and Lakier was accused in particular of having 
failed to pay sufficient attention to the question of slav- 
ery, the “most important and vital of all, not only in 
North America, but, perhaps, in the whole of the civil- 
ised world’. On the eve of a national conflict over the 
position of the Negroes, Lakier’s omission of this issue 
did, indeed, appear strange. 

However, relations between the two countries were 
never without their contradictions. Herzen called for a 
rapprochement between the two countries. ‘‘We have 
not been getting an excess of sympathy from other 
nations or understanding from them,’’ he wrote in 
Kolokol (The Bell) on 1 December 1858. America alone, 
he continued, understood that Russia was emerging from 
the period of the serf policy of Nicholas I, typical of ‘‘the 
pen pursued by St. Petersburg since 1825,” and “has 

een the first to welcome her’. This mutual understanding 
had become possible because “an entire ocean of salt 
water lies between them, but no world of mouldy pre- 
judices, stagnant ideas, envious parochialism and sta- 
tionary civilisation’’. 

This led to Herzen’s optimistic conclusion: “If Russia 
casts off the St.Petersburg tradition, her only ally will be 
the North American States.’’ At the same time, in his 
article ‘‘America and Russia’? (1866), Herzen raises the 

uestion of the radical difference between American in- 
dividualism and the concept of “‘self-reliance”’, proclaimed 
by Emerson, and the communal principle fundament- 
al to the Russian people: “The St. Petersburg military dic- 
tatorship, in which the autocratic monarch engulfs all 
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individuals, and the American autocracy of each individ- 
ual are poles apart. Moreover, does not the contradiction 
between American individualism and the Russian com- 
munal set-up represent the most fatal antimony that 
signifies the end of Western history?” 

The French historian and sociologist, Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, who travelled around the USA, concluded the 
second volume of his book La démocratie en Amérique 
(which evoked considerable interest among Russian 
readers from Pushkin to Herzen and Chernyshevsky, 
and was translated into Russian several times) with a 
well-known comparison of America and Russia. Usually, 
attention is directed to the first half of this compari- 
son, which speaks of the historical significance of two 

eat nations—the Russian and the American. No less 
interesting, however, is the second half of this compari- 
son, in which the individualism dominating in America 
is contrasted against the social principle predominating, 
according to Tocqueville, in Russia. At this point he 
makes a characteristic contrast: ‘“The Anglo-American 
relies upon personal interest to accomplish his ends 
and gives free scope to the unguided strength and com- 
mon sense of the people; the Russian centres all the 
authority of society in a single arm.’’* Of course, Anglo- 
American individualism was closer to Tocqueville him- 
self, as it was to the Americans with their theory of 
“self-reliance’’, and it is individualism that they see as the 
bearer of freedom and common sense, as the basis of 
“equality of social positions” as propounded by the “‘egal- 
itarian’”” myth. A similar contrast 1s to be found in the 
writings of other foreign travellers later when they dis- 
cuss America and Russia. 

Russians saw this problem differently. The feeling of 
sympathy that had emerged between Russians and Amer- 
icans was constantly manifested in the life of the two 
peoples. In a letter to the American translator of the 
novel Fathers and Sons, Eugene Schuyler, who was set- 
ting out for Russia, Turgenev wrote about the Russian 
attitude to the Americans: “I have no doubt that you 


_ * Tocqueville A., Democracy in America, the Henry Reeve Text as Re- 
vised by Francis Bowen, Ed. by Bradley Ph., Knopf, New York, 1945, 
Vol. I, p. 434, 
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will be given the warmest welcome: you know how 
popular Americans are in Russia—and an American who 
makes a study of our literature has an even greater claim 
to be a welcome guest in our country.”’ 

This feeling of mutual sympathy was felt particularly 
by people who had lived for many years in America. 
More than twenty such books appeared in Russia at the 
end of the 19th century, including the recollections of 
Pavel Ogorodnikov, who took part in the Russian revolu- 
tionary movement of the 1860s, Grigory Machtet, the 
revolutionary Narodnik, A. S. Kurbsky, the journalist, 
Pyotr Tverskoi, the writer, and many travellers of the 
most diverse socio-political schools of thought. The titles | 
of their books are all very much the same, as, moreover, 
are their descriptions of life in America. Around America 
by payee P. S. Alekseyev (1888), Letters from Ameri- 
ca by M. D. Butin (1872), Six Months in the United 
States of North America by N. P. Ilyin (1876), Life 
Across the Ocean by A. P. Lopukhin (1882), A Journey 
Across America by E. R. Zimmerman (1870, and sub- 
sequently reprinted several times), From My Impressions 
of a Visit to the North American United States by the 
engineer L. I. Chertoryzhsky (1896), Across the Ocean 
by the geodesist V. V. Vitkovsky (1894), Around the 
World. Across the Atlantic Ocean by the medical scholar 
V. V. Svyatlovsky (1898), and others. 

One of the most profound and penetrating accounts 
of the situation in the struggle waged by the American 
workers in the 1870s was made by the Russian journal- 
ist Nikolai Tsakni, who sent articles written abroad to 
Moscow and St.Petersburg journals under a pseudonym. 
The Russian journalist Mikhail Vladimirov, who worked 
in America as a turner, a labourer and a carpenter, and 
who was employed on the construction of the World 
Exhibition in Philadelphia, had personal experience of 
unemployment in America. In Florida, Vladimirov got 
to know an American unemployed worker who had read 
a great deal about Russia. “‘I like the Russians,”’ he said, 
shaking my hand, “‘but until now had never seen one.” 
‘‘His attempts to find work were as unsuccessful as mine,”’ 
concluded Vladimirov. 

However, feelings of sympathy and friendship were 
clearly insufficient for mutual understanding. A differ- 
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ence in the national way of thinking and of viewing the 
world made themselves felt. In the course of the twelve 
years he spent in America, the writer Tverskoi came 
across instances of a misunderstanding or distortion 
(witting or unwitting) of everything connected with 
Russia, Russian life and Russians. “‘Recently,’”’ he wrote 
in a letter he sent from America on 28 June 1893, ‘‘it 
seems as if I were fated to come across several books 
and magazine articles about Russia, written by Ameri- 
cans who are obviously sincere, sensible and educated, 
who have undoubtedly witnessed everything they write 
about; but, Heavens above! what comical and silly mis- 
takes they sometimes make!.. How fantastic are their 
explanations of certain phenomena peculiar to the Russian 
way of life that are familiar to me in all their details! You 
can tell from reading between the lines that this well- 
known fact was explained to them by some Russian, 
explained correctly, but remained uncomprehended, 
because their American way of thinking was unable 
to come to terms with this explanation, and so under- 
stood it in its own way.” 

This same problem was discussed by Leonid Andreyev 
at the beginning of the 20th century in a letter he sent 
to the American translator of his “The Seven Who 
Were Hanged”’ in 1908: ‘‘And if we Russians who live 
so closely together in constant misery, understood one 
another so poorly that we mercilessly put to death those 
who shoula be pitied or even rewarded, and reward 
those who should be punished by contempt and anger,— 
how much more difficult is it for you Americans to 
understand distant Russia? But then it is just as difficult 
for us Russians to understand distant America of which 
we dream in our youth and over which we ponder so 
deeply in our years of maturity.’’* 

On comparing the various books written by Russians 
who visited the USA between the 1870s and the 1890s, 
one cannot help coming to the conclusion that it was 
those Russians who worked in the United States and 
earned their bread in the sweat of their brow that best 


_ *L. Andrejev, The Seven Who Were Hanged. A Story, Authorised Transla- 
tion by H. Bernstein, Halcyon House, Garden City (New York), [195-]. 
Pp. 7-8, 
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understood the country and its people. Travellers and 
outside observers only saw the surface of life. Such, 
for example, are the travel impressions gained by the 
journalist K. A. Skalkovsky entitled In the Land of the 
Yoke and Freedom (1878). Having travelled in Spain, 
Egypt, Arabia, India, Turkey and the Balkans, Skal- 
kovsky finally arrived in the United States. He could 
not help but note that: ‘‘The negative side of America 
is usually held to include the bourgeois character of its 
society. Seen both from afar and close to, America 
is a motley assortment of hard-working and quick- 
witted petty bourgeois; the interests of science, art and 
refined civilisation occupy second place, while work and 
acct simple comfort occupy the first... If Russia 
is justifiably described as the kingdom of muzhiks, then 
America may, with the same justification, be termed 
the kingdom of the petty bourgeoisie.’”* 

The Russians who visited the USA included not only 
writers, journalists and travellers, but also men of science 
and culture. A contemporary of Pushkin, the geographer 
Platon Chikhachev travelled across America from north 
to south and left behind travel notes on the lakes of 
North America and the inhabitants of that area which 
were orientated in many ways on the future development 
of both America and Russia. In 1876, the renowned 
Russian chemist, Dmitry Mendeleyev, visited the World 
Exhibition in Philadelphia, and in his article ‘‘A Journey 
to America’”’ did not restrict himself solely to the scien- 
tific problems of oil-prospecting. One of the most famous 
Russian historians, Maxim Kovalevsky, travelled to the 
south of the United States and described his meeting 
et the American southern writer, George Washington 
Cable. 

Russian painters and composers who visited the USA 
also left notes describing their impressions of the coun- 
try. These include the letters of the painter Vassily Ve- 
reshchagin, who went to the USA to mount an exhibi- 
tion of his works, the account by Nikolai Slavinsky of 
the performances given in New York by a Russian Choir 
under the baton of D. A. Agrenev-Slavyansky—the first 


*K. A. Skalkovsky, In the Land of the Yoke and Freedom. Travel 
Impressions, St. Petersburg, 1878, p. 412 (in Russian). 
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Russian musical ensemble to perform in America. Pyotr 
Tchaikovsky, who went on a tour of the USA in 1891, 
during which he was “‘pampered, honoured and feted in 
every possible way’, none the less wrote from New York 
that he was ‘‘desperately homesick”: ‘‘I long to return 
home as an unattainable blessing! ”’ 

By the end of the 19th century, Russian art and litera- 
ture began to penetrate more and more into America. 
The last quarter of the 19th century saw considerable 
changes in literary and cultural relations between Russia 
and the USA as regards the very nature of the literary 
contacts and the subject-matter attracting the writers 
themselves. Whereas, prior to the abolition of serfdom 
in 1861, there was in Russia an active interest in Ameri- 
can romantic literature (above all Cooper and Irving), 
while American writers knew nothing of Russian litera- 
ture, after the American Civil War American writers dis- 
played a growing interest in the direction taken by Rus- 
sian realism, in the works of Turgenev and Tolstoy, 
and, a little later, in Dostoyevsky and Chekhov. Writ- 
ers in America turned to the realism of Turgenev and 
Tolstoy, and at the turn of the century, Russian classical 
literature was playing an increasingly important role in 
the development of realism. 

The celebrations held in California in 1899 to mark 
the 100th anniversary of the birth of Pushkin were, to 
a certain extent, a culminating point in this process. 
These celebrations were the first instance in America 
of a public celebration in honour of any foreign, not 
to say Russian poet. 

Then came the 20th century. For Russians, Ameri- 
ca became the symbol of RechnGericy, It is precisely 
this aspect of America which appears in the poem ‘‘The 
New America’ by Alexander Blok. At the same time, 
Russian writers at the beginning of the 20th century 
frequently turned to the American literary heritage. 
In addition to Bunin’s translation of Hiawatha, one 
might also mention the poet Konstantin Balmont, who 
made a unique contribution to Russian studies of the 
works of the famous American poet Walt Whitman 
with his translations of his verse and articles on his work. 
Russian readers are familiar with translations of Bret 
Harte and Henry James, William Howells and Edward 
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Bellamy. The writtings of Mark Twaine and Jack Lon- 
don, particularly popular with Russian readers, were 
highly praised by one of the greatest Russian writers 
of the day, Alexander Kuprin. 

Russian writers, while always drawing on world litera- 
ture and culture and combining it with the Russian, none 
the less remained profoundly national and social writers. 
This is why the letters sent from New York by Vladi- 
mir Korolenko, the author of the famous story of Rus- 
sians in America entitled ‘Without Tongue’, are filled 
with a poreent nostalgia for his native land, a feeling 
experienced by every Russian who finds himself abroad. 

Russian classical literature has preserved two great 
behests to American writers. One of them belongs to the 
pen of Lev Tolstoy. It was printed in 1901 in the New 
York journal North American Review and is reproduced 
in this book. The other is less well-known. It is an “‘Open 
Letter to the Writers of Free America” by Maxim Gorky, 
written while he was in the USA. Appealing to American 
writers to assist the cause of the Russian revolution, 
Gorky reminded them that, when their forefathers were 
fighting for independence, ‘‘only Russia held out to the 
people of America a helping hand”. 

he memory of the historical ties between the two na- 
tions of Russia and America remains a living force today. 
This memory should serve to promote mutual under- 
standing between peoples and states, and avert the threat 
of nuclear war. 


Alexander Nikoljukin 


Maxim the Greek 


“An Account by the Monk Maxim the Greek [ About the Dis- 
covery of America]”’ is an excerpt from a piece of publicist writ- 
ing by Michael Triboles (circa 1475-1556), who assumed the name 
of Maxim the Greek when he entered a Russian Orthodox monas- 
tery. The full title iss An Account of the Monk Maxim the Greek 
Regarding Some Obscure Statements in the “Discourse of St Gre- 
gory of Nazianzus’’ (written about 1530). The translation comes 
from The Writings of St Maxim the Greek in a Russian Transla- 
tion, published by the Trinity and St Sergius Lavra at its own 
printery, 1911, Part III, pp. 28-29. 

Maxim the Greek was educated in Italy, where he heard sermons 
by the Florentine preacher and religious reformer Girolamo Savo- 
narola in denunciation of the Vatican. He came to Russia at the 
invitation of Vassily III, grand prince of Moscow and father of 
Ivan the Terrible, and was entrusted with the translation of church 
books from the Greek. He had studied under such celebrated Ital- 
ian humanists as Pico della Mirandola and Aldus Manutius. 

Maxim the Greek determined with a high degree of accuracy 
the dates of the Spanish and Portuguese voyages to the New 
World: soon after the end of the seventh millennium of the Crea- 
tion, according to the Old Style calendar in use in Russia until 
the reign of czar Peter I, i.e., the year 1492, when Columbus 
discovered America. The information referred to by Maxim was 
the first accurate news in Russia regarding voyages to the Ameri- 
can continent. 


An Account by the Monk Maxim the Greek 
‘About the Discovery of America) 


Regarding sailing through Gaddir!. The Helleni sages 
held that sailing farther than Gaddir was impossible 
since the south-western extremity of the Earth lay there, 
with the sea passage very narrow, the current more rapid 
than that of a river, and both sides being bordered by 
very high twin rocks known as the Pillars of Hercules, 
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because that place was reached by the enormously strong 
and renowned Greek hero Hercules, who everywhere 
rid the world of all kinds of beasts, robbers and evil- 
doers. The ancient peoples did not know how to sail 
farther than Gaddir, and, moreover, dared not do so; 
the pEsenz ey Portuguese and Spaniards, after taking 


all the necessary precautions, recently, some 40 or 50 
years ago (at the end of the seventh millennium after 
the Creation), set out on big sea-going ships and discov- 
ered a great number of islands, some inhabited, others 
not, as well as the land of Cuba, which is so extensive in 
size that even its inhabitants do not know where it ends. 


[ress] 


Mikhail Lomonosov 





“A Report on Present-Day English and French Settlements 
in America” was published in the Sankt-Peterburgskiye vedo- 
mosti (St.Petersburg Gazette) of November 25, 1750 (Issue 95, pp. 
756-757) as an original text, with no reference to any 
foreign source or its authorship, a departure from the accepted 
practice. The foreign news section of the newspaper was edited 
by Mikhail Vassilyevich Lomonosov (1711-1765), the great Rus- 
sian scientist and poet, between May 6, 1748, and March 23, 
1751, during which period the paper carried reports from Boston 
on the conclusion of a treaty with “six American tribes’, ie., 
the North American Iroquois tribes, on the clash between the 
English colonists in North America and the French and the Span- 
iards, the Indian wars, and the black slaves who had fled into the 
forests, where they formed a community. Regular reports were 
carried on the growth of trade with America and the measures 
taken to ensure “the safety of merchants, so as to prevent their 
being subjected to so much harassment” (Sankt-Peterburgskiye 
vedomosti, 11 July 1749, Issue 55, p. 326). 

The selection of foreign reports reflected the geographical 
interests of Lomonosov himself, who made an important contrib- 
ution to the study of the Arctic seas and navigation in the Arctic 
Ocean. His interest could not but be attracted by the news from 
London regarding the search of the North-Western Passage: “‘Prep- 
arations are under way here for a new expedition like that under- 
taken in 1746-1747 to find out whether a passage can be found 
in the north-west of America in order to sail to India along a better 
and less hazardous sea-route than traversing the Strait of Magellan 
or rounding the Cape of Good Hope” (Sankt-Peterburgskiye ve- 
domosti, May 25, 1750, Issue 42, pp. 330-331). 

In the period when the newspaper’s foreign news section was 
run by Lomonosov, “‘A Report on Present-Day English and French 
Settlements in America” was the most important article on North 
America. It was the first geographical and historical account in 
Russia of the British and French colonies in North America. 

A collation of this article and Lomonosov’s later writings on 
geography goes to show that this was an early geographical work 
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written by him personally, or with his direct participation. He 
made constant reference to the ‘English settlements’ of Ameri- 
ca. In respect of the inhabitants of the Aleutian Islands, he wrote: 
‘“‘The existence there of mirrors and iron tools shows that there 
are people living in close proximity, who are familiar with such 
handicrafts. California and the Hispanic settlements in Mexico 
are at a considerable distance away, so it should be considered 
that such things come from the English settlements in Hudson Bay, 
where New York has been built’? (M. V. Lomonosov, Collected 
Works, Vol. 6, Moscow-Leningrad, 1952, p. 512, in Russian). 


A Report on Present-Day English and French 
Settlements in America 


Inasmuch as the press has given considerable promin- 
ence to the conflicts between the British and the French 
over their American settlements! and to the continuing 
discussions in Paris on the establishment of boundaries 
between the two sides in that area, it will be of some ben- 
efit to provide a brief description of that land. 

Canada constitutes a great part of the land in North 
America, which, in the North, is separated from the unex- 
plored lands by Hudson Bay, borders on New Mexico and 
Florida in the South, while in the East comprises an ex- 
tremely long coast towards the Northern Sea from Ca- 
rolina. As you travel along the coast up towards Hudson 
Bay, the land stretches for a length of 3,500 versts, apart 
from its width. The English and the French have popu- 
lated this area densely, but there are very many Ameri- 
cans towards the West and the North. The French settle- 
ments are located in the interior, while the English are 
along the coast northwards, a distance of 2,100 versts 
from Virginia. They established themselves beginning 
in 1497, the trail being blazed by the Venetian Sebas- 
tian Cabot, who was in the service of Henry VII. Then 
they moved forward, as will be seen from the informa- 
tion on each of the provinces. The first of these is Virgin- 
ia, which is contiguous to Carolina and covers an area 
of 420 by 420 versts. It is named after Queen Elizabeth 
of England, during whose reign, in 1585, her admirals 
Sir Francis Drake and Sir Walter Ralegh founded the 
settlement. Since 1626 it has been under a Royal Govern- 
or, and produces much sugar, tobacco, wax, gum, pitch, 
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beaver skins, silk, furs and grain. Jamestown or Williams- 
burg is considered an important town. Near this province 
is Maryland, which is rich in timber, tobacco and cod, 
and where much trade is conducted. Then comes New 
Sweden, a province taken over by the Swedes during 
troubled times after the execution of King Charles I 
and later returned by Charles II, who called it New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, each a separate district, there 
being six counties in Pennsylvania. The Dutch settled 
an area they called New Holland, but in 1664 they were 
obliged, under the Peace of Breda, to yield it to Great 
Britain, the British calling it New York. New England is 
the principal province and source of merchandise which 
supplies all settlements in America. Facing the sea is the 
well-known city of Boston, with another four important 
places. Last comes the province of Nova Scotia, which 
was occupied by the French 200 years earlier, but ceded 
to Britain in 1712 under the Peace of Utrecht. It is a 
thorn in the side of the French, since a new town of 
Halifax is being built there and very many Europeans 
have gone there. The St. Lawrence flows through Canada 
from west to east and forms the boundary between 
French and British Canada; the French possess more than 
half of Canada between that river and Nova Scotia, where 
they make many raids from Montreal; they are also in 
possession of the Province of Louisiana, of which Quebec 
is the capital.2 Many other forts are located there, which 
greatly promotes trade. Fort St. Louis, which was built 
in 1683 on the Mississippi, is a very strong point. In the 
middle of this land there live many American peoples, 
whom the English and the French usually make use 
of for each other’s harassment, the former employing 
the Iroquoians, and the latter the Hurons. Iroquoian 
means “‘good people’’, who are warriors the French fear 
most. In wartime the Hurons eat human flesh; in peace 
time they engage in hunting and fishing. There are 
numerous savage peoples here, who occupy over half 
of Canada, there being only one European to almost 
every thousand savages. Incidentally, they live scattered 
and in discord among themselves, and are constantly 
engaged in warfare. 


November 25, 1750 





Fyodor Karzhavin 








This is the first time the American diary of the Russian en- 
lightener and writer, Fyodor Vassilyevich Karzhavin (1745-1812) 
has been published. It was written in French, and is kept at the 
Saltykov-Shchedrin State Public Library in Leningrad. The manu- 
script, entitled ‘Journal de mon voyage en Virginie; en 1777 et 
1778” covers the period from 13 April 1777 to 9 August 1778. 
At this point the diary breaks off. The manuscript is barely legible 
as the ink has faded. The work of deciphering the French text 
has been done by Ye. Yu. Usova. 

F. V. Karzhavin is one of the first names to be encountered 
in the history of literary contacts between Russia and the USA. 
He was the first Russian writer to visit the main cities on the At- 
lantic coast of the United States, and also Cuba, and the first 
Russian to live among the American Indians in Western Virgin- 
ia. He left behind notes on life in America in those years, and on 
the events of the American revolution, in which he was, to one 
degree or another, involved. As a result, he is one of the most in- 
teresting figures in the early period of the history of literary con- 
tacts between Russia and the transatlantic republic. 

Karzhavin’s father was engaged in foreign trade, and in 1752 
he took his son, still a young boy, to London, and then sent him 
to Paris to study at the university. Returning at the age of twenty 
to Russia, Karzhavin taught French at the seminary of the Trinity- 
St Sergius Lavra, and also continued to study. In 1773 he left for 
France, and from there, in September 1776, he went to the island 
of Martinique. On 13 April 1777 (the date at which his diary 
begins) he sailed from Martinique to Virginia. In his autobiography, 
written many years later, Karzhavin relates; “I entered into associa- 
tion with a certain Creole (Mr. Laserre), who was sending a large 
vessel to America, paid my share of the money towards it, and 
myself departed with it on the 13th day of April 1777, with the 
passport issued for the vessel by the Admiralty supposedly for 
the French island of Miquelon which is in the Gulf of Saint Lawr- 
ence, so that we might more conveniently sail along the Amer- 
ican coast without suspicion from the English, who were already 
at war with their colonists. Various circumstances compelled us 
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to avoid the dangers of war by sailing to the island of Puerto Rico, 
where an English frigate examined our passport and our wares 
with suspicion; after which we were unwillingly involved in a battle 
between an English privateer and a Philadelphian merchantman- 
privateer in which we lost our boat. At last, just off the coast of 
Virginia, a royal English frigate caught us and would have taken us 
to its port of Halifax, but by reason of the dense fog we were able 
to escape and arrive safely in Virginia after sailing for 25 days in 
the aforesaid fog. In Virginia we sailed along various rivers and 
traded for about 22 months in villages and towns” (The Archives 
of the Institute of Russian Literature, USSR Academy of Sciences). 

Karzhavin spent twelve years in America, following the events 
of the American revolution with “Russian, that is, with sharp and 
discerning eyes’. ‘‘For twelve years I lived in various regions of 
both cold and warm America; in all I spent 28 years beyond the 
borders of my country: thus I have travelled considerably, al- 
though not around the civilised world, as it is called, and also not 
around the uncivilised world, but around the ordinary world such 
as it is,”’ wrote Karzhavin in 1791 in his translation of Discours 
des causes pour lequelles le sieur de Civille, gentilbomme de Nor- 
mandie, se dit avoir esté mort, enterré et ressuscité (1606). In the 
spring of 1787 he left the USA and, having once more visited 
Martinique and Paris, arrived by ship in Kronstadt on 25 June 
1788, His travels were over, and now began a period of publishing 
and translating activity in Russia. 

In F. V. Karzhavin’s “Journal” the author's spelling is preserved. 


Journal de mon voyage en Virginie; en 1777 et 1778 


Dimanche, 13. avril 1777, 4 deux heures aprés midy, 
ou au premier coup de Vépres chez les Peres Domini- 
cains, nous avons appareillé de la rage de Saint Pierre, 
dirigeant notre route vers |’Ouést Sude Ouést, dans le 
dessein d’aller chercher le débouquement de Portorico; 
ce qui devoit nous faire eviter le rencontre des frégat- 
tes Angloises, qui, disoit-on a S.t Pierre, attendaient notre 
batiment dans le Canal de la Dominique ou aux environs; 
ce qui étoit aisé 4 croire, vu la facilité avec laquelle les 
Armateurs de la Martinique font connoitre a tout le 
monde le but de leurs operations, le faisant comme une 
gloire de ne pas garder le secret qui est absolutement 
nécessaire dans les grandes affaires du Commerce, surtout 
lorsqu’il s’agit d’aller dans un pays etranger en contre- 
bande. Méme jour nous avons courd 4 l’Ouést, et a 
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’Ouést-Nord-Ouést. Le jour suivant, 14. Avril, avons 
fait meme routte et avons viré au Nord-Nord-Ouést 
méme jour, 4 3 heures apres midy, on appercut qu’il 
y avoit un grand deffaut a la Chouque du petit Hunier, 
ce qui nous fit juger a PIEnes de relacher au premier port. 

Jeudy, 17. Avril, a 3 heures aprés midy, nous avons 
relevé la pointe la plus occidentale de I’fle de Portorico 
au N. 1/4 N.E. en étant distants de 4 lieués, et 4 4 heures 
nous l’avons relevée au N.N.E. a la distance de 6 lieués; 
deux heures apres au N.E. 1/4 E. a la distance de 8 lieués; 
puis nous vira dans le Sud a cause de la nuit. 

Vendredy, 18. avril, nous avons fait routte 4 la pointe 
du jour pour venir mouiller 4 la cote de Portorico, ce que 
nous effectuames 4 une heure apres midy. En nous ap- 
ropchant de terre, nous tirames un coup de canon, pour 
qu’on vint a notre bord, supposé qu’il y eit des habitants; 
car nous n’appercevions point de maisons le long de la 
cote, et cependant la fumée qu’on voioit en différens 
endroits nous faisoit juger qu’il y en avoit dans les bois. 
Enfin, comme personne ne venoit 4 nous, nous vimes 
deux canots avec du monde le long de la céte, et nous 
leur tirames un coup de pierrier pour leur donner a en- 
tendre qu’on vouloit leur parler ou qu’on avoit besoin 
d’un pilotte pour nous faire entrer dans un port; tout cela 
fut inutile, les canots continuerent leur routte sans s’in- 

uiéter de nous: pendant ce temp 1a, notre batiment 
s’avancgoit toujours vers une ouverture qui nous parois- 
soit étre un port; alors on vit deux hommes courir avec 
inquiétude sur le rivage, tant6t s’enfoncer dans le bois, 
tant6t en ressortir pour examiner le batiment, tant 
qu’a le fin ’un d’eux s’avanca a une des pointes de celle 
ouverture, et otant sa chemise de dessus son corps, 
le fit volliger en l’air de maniére a nous faire doniprendre 
qu'il ne falloit pas avancer. Ce fut alors que le Capitaine 
it mouiller, et se mettant dans sa chaloupe il fit nager 
droit vers |’ouverture qui étoit devant nous dans les 
terres; la il rencontra une canotée de monde, et comme il 
tae l’Espagnol avec facilités, aiant fait plusieurs fois 
les voyages de Cadix et d’Alicant, il en obtint deux hom- 
mes pour nous faire entrer dans un port. (C’étoit un 
blanc, et un négre son compére; car dans |’fle de Porto- 
rico et méme dans touttes les colonies Espagnoles des 
Indes occidentales les blancs ne font point difficulté 
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de s’allier avec les gens de couleur, et on voit chez eux 
assez volotiers des prétres négres; on m’a méme assuré 
qu’il y avoit un évéque noir dans I’fle de S.t Thomé). 
Nos deux pilottes voulurent nous conduire dans le porte 
de S.t Germain de guadiamilla, mais le vent nous manqua 
presqu’aussitot que nous eiimes levé l’ancre, et les cou- 
rants étant devenus contraires, nous fumes obligér de 
remouiller un peu au large devant l’ance de S.t Germain. 
Le méme jour notre Gereur et notre Second capitaine 
achetterent d’une chaloupe Espagnole pour une moéde 
de sel, dont ils firent par la suitte 660£ en Virginie. Le 
lendemain 19. au matin, on calla le mat mineur d’hune, 
et le Capitaine, étant monté dans la hune la scie a la 
main raccomoda avec son monde le dommage que nous 
avions au ton du mat de mizaine, de facon que nous 
étions préts 4 continuer notre routte, lorsque nous vimes 
venir le long de la céte un batteau que nous reconniimes 
pour Anglois a son pavillon et pour corsaire 4 sa mar- 
che et a la fagon dont il étoit armeé et équipé, aiant 
6 canons et quelques pierriers; il venoit avec bon frais 
droit sur nous, nous alant reconnus pour Francois au 
pavillon blanc que nous avions au haut du grand mat. 
La vue de ce batteau produioit en nous differentes sen- 
sations; les uns craignoient la visitte de la corsaire, les 
autres prétendoient qu’il ne pouvoit pas nous visitter dans 
une rade étrangéere et a l’ancre, parceque nous étions 
alors sous la protection du roy d’Espagne, étant mouill- 
és sur une cote a lui appartenante; quelques uns enfin 
examinoient de sang froid que ce corsaire n’avoit pas 
plus de canons que nous et que sa venus ne devoit pas 
conséquement nous inquiétter: ce obs accasionnoit tous 
ces divers raisonnements, c’étoit quelque barils de poudre 
que nous avions de plus qu’il ne convenoit pour notre 
provision; ce qui auroit pi donner aux Anglois, qui se- 
roient venus nous visitter, des soupgons bien fondeés tou- 
chant notre déstination.1 Mais la consternation fut géné- 
rale lorsqu’on appercut au large quelque chose de blanc 
de la grosseur d’un Morne, et qu on reconnut pour une 
frégatte Angloise: il nous parut méme, qu’elle venoit sur 
nous a touttes voiles, bonnéttes haut et bas, de fagon 
que nous ne doutames plus que le batteau ne fit la mou- 
che de cette frégatte. Notre conjecture étoit fausse pour 
le moment, mais elle ne tarda pas a s’effectuer en peu 
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d’heures. Le batteau fut auprés de nous avant qu’on 
eit eii le temps de jetter la poudre a la mer; en nous abor- 
dant il nous demenda en Anglois d’ot nous venions; 
on lui repondit en bon fran¢ois qu'on ne comprenoit pas 
ce qu'il disoit; alors un medecin frangois qui étoit pas- 
sager en son bord, nous fit en frangois les demendes usi- 
tées en pareil cas, et nous dit, qu’un frégatte leur donnoit 
chasse depuis 24 heures, qu’elle leur avoit tiré 11 coups 
de canon dont un boulet rouge étoit venu 4 bord, (il 
nous le montra,) et avoit blessé un homme d’un éclat 
du mat contre lequel il s’étoit amorti; qu’elle leur avoit 
envoyé son canot arme, mais qu’il s’en étoient heureu- 
sement debarasser 4 coups de canons. Notre Capitaine, 
voyant toujours un petit pavillon Anglois au haut du 
mat, crut que tous ses discours étoient une feinte, et lui 
demanda si c’étoit une frégatte Ameéricaine, qui leur 
donnoit si bonne chasse, il repondit que la frégatte 
étoit Angloise, que c’étoit eux qui étoit Ameéricains, 
et qu’il vouloient savoir s’il seroient en sureté étant 
mouillés 14 ol nous étions? Notre Capitaine lui fit en- 
tendre qu’ils devoient s’enfoncer dans le port prés de 
terre, qu'il y avoit la une batterie de 4 canons, et que 
probablement les Anglois n’oseroient leur rien dire, 
tant qu’ils seroient sur les terres et dans un port du 
Roy d’Espagne, et que nous-méme nous allions nous met- 
tre plus avant dans le port. Alors le batteau mit une 
grande flamme Ameéricaine au lieu du petit pavillon An- 
glois, et prit la routte du port. Nous proffitames de ce 
moment pour jetter 4 la mer la surplus de notre poudre, 
qui consistoit en 9 barils, et primes la méme routte 
que le batteau. 

En mouillant vers le milieu du port, nous fumes 
jamais si surpris que de voir l’Américain qui se faisoit 
échouér; un instant aprés les matelats, les coffres et les 
hommes volérent par dessus le bord, tandis que le capi- 
taine et les officiers démenageoient dans la chaloupe; 
dans un moment le batteau fut vuide d’>hommes, de meu- 
bles et de marchandises; ]’artillerie seule resta a bord, 
mais la poudre fut sauvée toutte ou en grande partie. 
La frégatte avancoit toujours vers le port, et sitét qu’elle 
eit mouillé, elle envoya son canot arme pour tacher de 
prendre le batteau; un Génois, qui étoit marié a Porto- 
rico et qui avoit aidé les Américains 4 debarquer leurs 
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effects, se trouvoit seul 4 bord du batteau lorsqu’il 
vit le canot Anglois aiant 4 son derriere le grand pavil- 
lon de sa nation; cet homme d’un caractére vif et vrai, 
autant comme je l’ai pu connaitre dans le peu d’heures 
que je le vis a notre bord et 4 terre, fut depité de voir 
ue cette nation insolente venoit au milieu d’un port 
etranger enlever contre tous les droits un batiment sur 
lequel elle n’en avoit plus aucun, puisque ‘ses ennemis 
l’avoient abandonné sur la céte du Roy d’Espagne a 
ui ils demendoient un azile; et ce dépit lui donna assez 
de force pour pointer un canon sur le canot et faire feu 
sur les Anglois; aprés quoi, voiant qu’il ne pouvoit rien 
faire a lui seul, et qu'il n’avoit aucun secours de la part 
des Américains dont il prenoit si vivement les intéréts, 
il sauta dans sa pirogue et gagna le rivage; ou il fit la 
roposition aux gents du pays de porter la poudre et les 
cilets des Américains a une batterie de 4 mauvais 
canon qu’il ont sur un morne, et de faire feu de la sur le 
canot et sur la frégatte; mais cette proposition ne fut 
point écouter: cependant le boulet du Génois avoit fait 
une telle impression sur les Anglois, qu’ils virérent de 
bord et vinrent se mettre a l’abri de nous; |’officier nous 
demanda notre chaloup, qui lui fut refusée et nous 
dit que le batteau qui nous avoit parlé étoit 4 des sugets 
du roy d’Angleterre qui s’étoient rebellés contre lui, et 
que la frégatte |’envoit pour le prendre; en méme temps 
il nous fit deffense d’aller mouiller plus prés de terre, 
si nous ne voulions point que la frégatte fit feu sur nous. 
Apres cette belle visitte, il descendit dans son canot, et 
voyant qu'il ne paroissoit personne a bord du batteau, 
il fit nager vers la terre, fit le tour du batteau, et alla de- 
mander aux Espagnols qui étoient a terre qu’ils lui li- 
vrassent les Americains qui étoient des pyrates et des re- 
belles qui vouloient se soustraire 4 la domination de 
leur Roy, et sur le refus que les Espagnols lui firent 
de lui livrer des etrangers qui étoient venus implorer leur 
secours, il declara au commandant Espagnol qu'il alloit 
amener le batteau avec lui, ce qu'il fit a |’instant montés 
a bord, ses gens arborerent la pavillon Anglois, visiterent 
les canons et amenerent la prise mouiller a coté de la 
frégatte dont elle devint la mouche. Le méme jour 19. 
avril au soir, lors de la prise du batteau, nous descendimes 
a terre ol nous trouvames une vingtaine d’habitants 
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en chemise et en culotte longue, les pieds nuds, le cha- 
peau de paille sur la téte et le sabre pendu au cdté, les- 
quels étoient accourus sur le rivage pour étre les specta- 
teurs oisifs de la prise du batiment Américain, et les te- 
moins lache du deshonneur que les insolents English- 
ments fasoient a leur Roy en s’emparant sur ses terre 
d’un batteau qui étoit devenu sien, dés le moment que ses 
proprietaires l’avoient abandonné sur le rivage de Porto- 
rico. Ils avoient a leur téte un homme dont l’habillement 
annongoit un officier, l’air une statue et les discours 
un imbecile: il parut etonné quand notre capitaine lui 
dit que les Américains étoient regiit, secourus et protégés 
a la Martinique et en France; il nous dit au contraire que 
c’étoit rééllement une nation rebelle aux ordres de son 
Souverain, que la frégatte avoit tout droit de prendre le 
batteau et que d’ailleurs il ne pouvoit rien faire contre 
la force majeure. I] avoit oublié déja la proposition du 
Génois, et s'il efit envoyé prendre la flamme d’une des 
barques Espagnoles qui étoient mouillées prés de la, 
pour la faire mettre au haut du mat du batteau lorsque 
les Américains l’etirent abandonné, il auroit va alors 
ue toutte la force majeure de la frégatte n’auroit rien 
ait contre la couleur du pavillon Espagnol; mais il avoit 
perdu la téte 4 la vue de la frégatte, puisqu’il nous prit 
nous méme pour un bastimento del Re. Cependant 
le lendemain qui étoit Dimanche les habitants descendi- 
rent du bourg au sortir de la messe, et se rendirent au 
bord de mer aiant a leur téte le méme officier et un viel- 
lard a qui on donnoit le titre de lieutenant de Roy: les 
plus apparents allerent 4 bord de la frégatte avertir le 
capitaine qu’il prit bien garde a ce qu’il faisoit, que le 
batteau avoit été pris sur les terres du Roy d’Espagne, 
etc. mais moyennant quelques vérres de Rum de la Ja- 
maique il fut conclu que le batteau seroit bonne prise, 
jusqu’a tant que le gouverneur de l’ile en efit décidé 
autrement, que la frégatte reviendroit mouiller dans le 
méme endroit au bout de 5 jours pour recevoir les ordres 
du governeur et rendre le batteau s’il le falloit; en atten- 
dant elle mit a bord de la prise une 20.2!N€ d’homme, 
congédia les Espagnols avec des bouteilles de bierre 
Angloise pendués a leur col, fit de l’eau et partit en croi- 
siére. 

Je reviens 4 nos propres affaires. La présence de la fré- 
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gatte ne nous permettant pas de mettre 4 la voile le Sa- 
medy 19.avril, nous passdmes la soirée a terre ot nous 
allames voir les Américains dans leur retraite; nous 
les trouvdmes a une 50.2!N€ de pas du bord-du-mer dans 
les bois, dans une Caze Espagnole ou ils avoient transpor- 
té tous leurs effets; ils nous apprirent que le batteau se 
nommait le Henry, qu’il venoit de Curagao, qu’il étoit 
armé moitié en guerre moitié en marchandise, et qu’il 
alloit 4 Charles-Town lorsqu’il eit la malheur de rencon- 
trer la Tae aa Royaliste. Le Lendemain au matin nous 
fimes de l'eau, et comme les vents ne nous étoient pas 
favorables pour faire routte d’autant plus que la fré- 
gatte ne nous donnoit pas grande envie appari st, nous 
déscendimes a terre ow il fut resolu d/aller au bourg 
achetter de la viande fraiche et des Perrocquets. Le 
Bourg est éloigné du rivage d’environ une petite lieué; 
on a a passer une belle bananerie et quelques terres la- 
bourées avant que d’y arriver: on trouve sur la routte 
quelques moulins 4 melasse composés d’une roué den- 
tée et de trois cilindres de bois, ce qui est suffisant pour 
tirer la jus du petit nombre de cannes que les habitants 
de ce canton cultivent, étant trop pauvres dans cette 
partie de I’fle pour avoir des ‘ao ulins a sucre en grand 
ou trop fainéants pour entreprendre une plus grande 
culture. Ce fut sur cette routte que nous rencontrdmes 
les Espagnols qui alloient a bord de la frégatte Angloise 
aiant 4 leur tete le commendant dont j’ai parle plus 
haut, lequel rena nos expéditions que notre capi- 
taine avoit sur lui, lui demanda 4 acheter un ou deux 
sceaux de vin ce qui lui fus refusé, parce qu’on vit bien 
qu'il desiroit qu’on lui en fit present; deffendit au capi- 
taine de rien vendre en son bord aux habitants du pays, 
et lui signifia que les batiments qui relachoient sur la cote 
n’y pouvoient rester que 24 heures; aprés quoi il partit, et 
nous, nous arrivames quelque temps aprés 4 la ville: c’est 
un amas d’une soixantaine de maisons de bois baties 
sans rez-de-chaussée sur des piliers de bois, de maniére 
ue le dessous sert d’ecurie aux chevaux, en méme temps 
de retraite aux hommes et aux animaux contre l’ardeur 
du soleil pendant le jour. On appélle cet endroit le Pueblo 
ou bourg de S*. Germain, composé d’une grande rué et 
de quelques maisons dispersées qui n’en forment aucune; 
au milieu de cette rué est l’eglise, batiment quarré-long 
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de pierres sans portail ni clocher, tout uni par dehors 
et par dedans aiant une petite cloche derriére la Sacris- 
tie dans une niche; nous entrames dans cette eglise tant 
par curiosité que ares faire cannoitre aux Espagnols 
que nous étions Chrétiens comme eux, et quelque mi- 
nutes aprés nous fumes obligés d’en sortir pour ne pas 
scandaliser les devotes Espagnoles par les eclats de rire 
que nous étouffiont en nous méme, et qu’excitoit de plus 
en plus la vué de mille figures ridicules de papier plan- 
tées au bout de long batons qui servent 4 la procéssion 
des Espagnols, et paeale een celle d’une statué 
de saint posée un dessus d’un autel a la place d’un ta- 
bleau: ne je sais si c’étoit un J. C. souffrant ou un St. 
Francois; mais quel saint qu’il soit, j’ose assurer qu'il 
seroit mieux placé au milieu d’un jardin pour servir 
d’épouventail aux moineaux que sur un autel pour y 
étre l’object de la vénération des Fidéles. Devant l’eglise 
est la maison du gouverneur, la seule distinction qu’a 
cette barraque sur les autres, est un canon de fer posé 
devant elle, lequel, je crois, a oublié depuis long temps 
de quelle couleur est la poudre. A |’extremité de la gran- 
de rué, nous trouvames la boucherie; c’étoit un arbre sous 
lequel on venoit d’assomer un beauf qu’on dépegoit sur 
des feuilles de bananier 4 grands coups de ces coute- 
lats que les espagnols portent tous a leur cété dans 
cette fle quand ils n’ont pas leur sabre ou leur rapiére; 
nous eiimes notre part de cette viande et 4 bon marché, 
aiant payé une gourde pour ce qui nous auroit coité 
une demie moéde a la Martinique; c’est la plus belle et 
plus succulente viande que j’aie mangé de ma vie, étant 
meilleure non seulement que celle de la nouvelle Angle- 
terre, mais aussi que celle de Kolmogor. En revenant a 
bord avec notre viande, nous trouvames au bord de la 
mer les Espagnols qui chapinoient dans un cabaret avec 
l’officier de Ee feepnete Angloise qui avoit ei soin de les 
accompagner avec des bouteilles de bierre 4 leur retour 
d’a bord de la frégatte. Aprés le diner nous descendimes 
a terre, et allames une seconde fois au bourg; notre 
Capitaine y avoit vu le matin les Americains du batteau 
le Henry qui y avoient été transférés la nuit précédent 
et y étoient consignés dans la maison du gouverneur en 
attendant les ordres du gouverneur de I’fle a leur sujet. 
Ces pauvres gens se plaignirent 4 nous que les Espagnols 
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leur avoient volé presque touttes leurs hardes et beau- 
coup des marchandises qu’ils avoient sauvées du bati- 
ment, leur nombre étoit accri de 5 hommes qui avoient 
déserté d’a bord de la frégatte dans les différentes tour- 
nées que le canot Anglois avoit faittes 4 terre: ces An- 
glois deserteurs nous dirent qu’il y avoit 40 americains 
prisonniers 4 bord de la frégatte, et que le comman- 
dant craigant une revolte en avoit fait mettre quelque 
jours auparavant 15 4 terre sur l’fle desérte de Mona 
avec des provisions pour trois jours seulement dans le 
dessein de les y faire mourir de faim. Le capitaine Amé- 
ricain ceda au notre pour trois gourdes un volume du pi- 
lotte Anglois dans lequel étoient les cartes de toutte 
la Nouvelle Angleterre; on lui avoit toujours caché notre 
destination de peur que cela ne parvint aux oreilles des 
Anglois de la frégatte, et il ne deffit de son livre en fa- 
veur de notre Capitaine que parce que celui-ci parois- 
soit avoir grande envie de & carte de S‘. Pierre-Miquelon 
fae lequel nous étions expediés sans avoir jamais ed 
intention d’y aller. Pendant ce temps la j’allai avec quel- 
que matelots dans l’interieur du pays pour achetter des 
perroquets, content d’avoir ce pretéxte pour voir un peu 
le terrein et éxaminer la fagon de vivre de Sennors demi- 
sauvages de Portorico; nous revinmes le soir au bourg 
avec une 12.4!N€ de perroquets dont le plus cher ne pas- 
soit pas une gourde, et n’aiant pas trouvé le capitaine 
chez les Américains nous nous depéchames de regagner 
le bord de mer ot il ne faisoit que d’arriver, et nous 
retrouvames tous a notre bord, regréttant le superbe 
pays que nous étions obligés de quitter et nous felici- 
tant du depart de la frégatte qui avoit appareillé lorsque 
nous étions encore au bourg. Cotes agréables, une verdure 
riche, des prairies parsemees de buissons, des collines 
chargées de cocotiers, de vastes campagnes labourées, 
des bananeries a perte de vué, quelque piéces de cannes 
a sucre de coté et d’autre; les bois remplis de toulourous 
jaunes, blancs ou rouges, les buissons couverts de mou- 
ches a feu et de gros inséctes dont les yeux paroissent 
autant de flambeaux; un bord de mer tapissé de cacquil- 
lages parmi lesquels les manches de couteau se font re- 
marquer par leur grandeur; des madrapores du genre 
de ceux qu’on nomme Gingembre, égalant en grosseur 
la cuisse d’un homme et proportionnees dans leur hau- 
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teur; dans l’air des perroquets du verd le plus vif; sur 
l’eau de gros oiseaux avec des becs monstrueux; dans de 
méchantes huttes baties de roseaux des femmes char- 
mantes se bercgant mollement toutte la journée dans 
des hamacs tiffus de jonc; dans les chemins, des hommes 
basanés montés sur de superbes coursiers, en chemise et 
en culotte longue sans chaussure, la téte couverte d’un 
chapeau de fae le sabre au cété ou la rapiére sous 
laissélle, quelque fois une pique a la main; voila en abré- 
gé ce que nous avons vi dans quelque heures passées agré- 
ablement sur la riche terre de Portorico. 

De retour a bord, le vent aiant fraiche de 1’Est, le 
capitaine jugea 4 propos d’appareiller du port; mais 
il nous manqua vers minuit et nous fimes en calme, 
le restant de la nuit: sur la pointe du jour il fraichit 
et bientét nous appercumes la frégatte Angloise faisant 
routte sur nous: sur les 11 heures elle tira un coup de 
canon a poudre et mit son pavillon; nous mimes le notre 
et mimes en travers pour |’attendre; nous aiant joint, 
elle nous envoya deux officiers dans son canot, les- 
quels visiterent nos expeditions et les aiant trouvées 
en regle pour S'. Pierre de Miquelon et dela pour Bay- 
onne, ils nous souhaiterent bon voyage. 

Le méme jour, le vent étant Nord petit frais, nous 
avons observe a 6 heures |’fle de Laché a O. N. O. 5 de- 
grez O. distance 2 lieués, la pointe de la Haigade res- 
tant a l’E. 1/4 N. E. a 8 heures du soir nous avons ré- 
levé la méme ile de Laché au S. O. distance 2 lieués. 
La routte fut belle jusqu’au Dimanche 27. que nous 
apperciimes a la pointe di jour derriére nous trois bati- 
ments qui nous donnoient chasse avec touttes voiles 
dehors: c’étoit deux batteaux et une goleétte; l’un des 
deux batteaux étoit francois, comme nous l’apprimes 

ar la suitte, et ils venoient tous les trois de Charles- 

own capitale de la Caroline du Sud avec l’intention 
d’aller 4 la Martinique lorsqu’ils appergurent la veille au 
soir un batteau Royaliste qui sembloit les éviter et qui 
réellement en faisoit la feinte; car nous le vimes quel- 
que moments aprés devant nous qui couroit dans le Nord; 
les batiments qui nous donnoient chasse ne nous avoient 
pas vus la veille et nous prenoient le matin pour royalis- 
tes, comme le royaliste nous prenoit pour Américain, 
car celui-ci voyant que nous étions fort en avant des 
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autres, vira de bord, ce qui nous le fit aisément prendre 
pour Corsaire, et enfin nous vimes sa flamme blanche 
avec la croix rouge; il vint nous reconnoitre et voiant des 
canons, il crut que nous étions de la compagnie de ceux 
ui étoient derriére nous, et voulant s’en assurer il nous 
tira un coup de canon a poudre pour nous faire mettre 
notre couleur, ce que nous fimes aussit6t et mimes 
entravers; cependant les autres batiments continuoient 
a faire routte sur nous, et celui ci s’étant avancé a la 
portée de la voix en poussant ses canons dehors par les 
sabords, nous fit les questions accoutumées et ordonna 
de mettre la chaloupe a la mer préstement: comme il 
faisoit bon frais, et que moitié du monde étoit en haut 
a carguer les voiles, la chaloupe ne put étre mise a la 
mer assez tot a la fantaisie du capitaine Anglois qui nous 
tira un coup de canon 4 boulet pour nous faire depécher; 
heureusement le boulet passa entre les deux mats et se 
contenta de faire peur a un matelot qui étoit prés de 
moy, lequel en fut malade toutte la journée au lit; notre 
capitaine qui étoit prés de l’abitacle avec son second 
et le maftre fit signe a l’Anglois qu’on travailloit a dé- 
gager la chaloupe; mais apparament que les gestes de 
notre capitaine n’étoient pas assez significatifs, puis- 
que l’Anglois nous tira encore un coup de pierrier dont 
la bale passant au milieu des trois personnes que je viens 
de dire alla s’enfoncer dans notre grande mat au raz du 
cercle de fer qui tient la baume: le cuisinier qui travail- 
loit alors a la cuisinne au pied du mat tomba sur le pond 
de frayeur, la balle aiant frisé son chapeau. La cha- 
loupe se trouva préte alors, ce qui fit cesser le feu du bat- 
teau Anglois; dont le commandant étoit charmé de voir 
venir en son bord le capitaine de notre brigantin qu’il 
prenele pour un batiment Américain qui n’avoit mis 
e pavillon blanc et n’avoit tardé 4 mettre sa chaloupe 
a la mer que pour gagner du temps et donner aux autres 
batteaux celui de Ie joindre, il fit ces excuses a notre 
Capitaine d’avoir fait feu sur nous par la raison que je 
viens de dire; il savoit que les autres batiment étoient 
Américains, il les avoit bien reconnus dés la veille, mais 
pour ne pas les perdre de vue dans un combat de nuit, 
il avoit fermé tous ses sabords, et fait semblant de fuir 
pour les mieux attirer a lui; il avoit convoyé des mar- 
chands de la Jamaique allant 4 Londres et retournoit a 
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la Jamaique: il pria notre capitaine de descendre dans 
la chambre parce que, disoit il, il ne pouvoit pas visiter 
nos papiers tout de suitte, aiant besoin de se preparer 
a combattre, mais qu'il les verroit tout assut6t qu'il 
auroit pris le batteau qui arrivoit sur lui. De ces trois 
batiment que nous avions vis derriere nous des la pointe 
du jour, il y en efit un qui aprés diverses manceuvres 
disparut dans le Sud; c’étoit un batteau francois qui, 
quoiqu’armé, n’aura pas jugé 4 propos de se méler dans 
une querelle qui ne le regardoit p oint: des deux autres, 
qui étoient Américains, l'un dear un bateau de 10 ca- 
nons aiant 35 hommes déquipage, et armé en course 
et en marchandises; il étoit destiné pour le Martinique 
ou il devoit completter son €quipage: son nom étoit 
Hornet. L’autre n’avoit que 10 hommes d’équipage avec 
2 canons et quelques pierriers; c’€toit comme la corvette 
du batteau. L’Anglois étoit un superbe batteau Bermu- 
dien, batiment de roy armé de 14 piéces de canon de 
4£ de balle et monté de 90 hommes d’é équipage com- 
mandeés par le capitaine Se a Noble Anglois, fils du 
gouverneur de la Jamaique; lequel faisoit sa premiére 
campagne: Le nom du batteau jamaiquain étoit le Por- 
cupine. L’Américain fut l’agrésseur, le Royaliste ne se 
fit pas prier pour repondre par des déchanges vigou- 
reuses 4 ses coups de canon: bientot la corvétte fut assez 
proche pour tirer aussi son coup de canon auquel |’An- 
glois avoit soin de riposter par deux ou trois autres: mais 
voyant que le Hornet commenga a diminuér de son feu 
et a augmenter de voiles aprés une vingtaine du coups et 
que peu aprés il prit la fuitte quoiqu’en combattant, 
la corvette crut a propos de retirer son epigle du feu, 

agna au plus prés dans le Sud. Alors il ne fut plus 
difhicle cile au Porcupine de chasser l’Américain, va qu’il 
avoit la marche superieure. Le combat dura prés de trois 
heures; boulets et mitraille, tout fut employé de part 
et d’autre. Nous autres, nous étant tirés de dessous le 
canon de |’americain dont les boulets depassoient |’An- 
glois et venoient jusqu’a nous, nous fimes obligés de sui- 
vre les combattants puisqu € notre capitaine et 4 de nos 
gents étoient a bord de l’Anglois: 4 la fin celui-cy étant 
obligé de diminuér de voiles pour ne pas dépasser son 
ennemi, se preparoit 4 l’abordage, lorsque |’Américain 
amena: l’animosité de l’Anglois étoit telle que méme 
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alors, n’étant plus qu’a la portée du fusil, il tira sur l’Ameé- 
ricain un coup de canon 4 mitraille; et ce qu’il y a de plus 
singulier, c’est qu’un instant aprés ce trait de férocité 
le S.¥ Catogan dit 4 notre capitaine que la situation de 
Américain lui faisoit peine et qu’il avoit peur qu’il n’eit 
beaucoup de monde de tué; cependant un feu assez vif 
ne fit point d’autre mal durant 3 heures de combat que 
d’endommager un peu la téte du mat du batteau roya- 
liste. Le capitaine Anglois recut l’Américain avec beau- 
coup de politésse, fit dresser la table pour lui et ses gens, 
ordonna sur le champ 4 ceux ci la méme portion qu’avoit 
son é€quipage, et promit 2 notre capitaine de lui donner 
la chaloupe de la prise en place de la notre qui s’étoit 
perdue durant le combat, |’amarre aiant été coupée par 
un boulet ou peut étre 4 dessein: mais il ne tint pas sa 
parole, aiant fait remettre le capitaine et nos gens a 
notre bord dans sa chaloupe, se contenant de voir nos 
expeditions sans ordonner de visitte en notre bord: 
Ainsi nous nous remimes en routte le soir, aprés avoir 
perdu une journée de bon frais et notre chaloupe, et 
avoir couru le risque de voir quelqu’un de notre bord 
tué ou blessé par les boulets du Porcupine ou du Hor- 
net. Pour eviter un pareil malheur, dés le premier coup 
de canon que le Porcupine nous tira 4 poudre, le géreur 
de notre cargaison demenda au cuisinier a se faire met- 
tre entre deux boucauds de melasse au fond de la calle, 
et comme cela ne pouvait pas se faire, il descendit dans 
la St€. barbe: Cet homme, si brave sur un batiment ot 
un chacun devoit étre resolu contre tout événement, se 
nommoit Hyacinthe Bernard de Marseilles. 

Tout le reste de notre routte nous fummes assez 
tranquilles et n’edmes rien remarquable jusqu’au 29. 
jour d’avril que nous fimes capture d’un gros marsouin 
dont tout l’equipage se regala; la chair de cet animal 
est noire, mais elle a un assez bon godt, surtout pour 
des gens qui ont passé plusieurs semaines 4 ne manger 
que des salaisons; 11 faut avoir soin de lever exactement 
toutte la graisse lorsque l’on écorche ce poisson, parce 
qu’elle donne le flux de sang; le chair ordinairement se 
coupe en petites morceaux de 4 4 5 pouces de long dont 
on fait des chapelets qu’on pend a la hune pour la faire 
secher a l’air, ce qui la conserve longtemps pour |’usage 
de l’équipage; la graisse, dont il se trouve plus d’un 
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pouce d’epaisseur sous la peaux, se coupe pareillement 
en lambeaux qu’on fait bouillir dans un bere ce 
qui donne une trés bonne huille pour les cuirs. Je remar- 
querai en passant que pour le flux de sang les cuisiniers 
des batiments ont coutume de conserver les muléttes 
des jeunes liévres; une trés petite quantité du lait dessé- 
ché qui est renfermée dans ces muléttes, étant delayée 
dans du bouillon ou dans du vin, ou finallement dans 
de l'eau, et quelquefois méme dans le riz cuit épais, arréte 
le flux de sang quand on en fait prendre au matelots qui 
ont le malheur d’attrapper cette cruélle incommodite, 
qui les rend incapable de rendre aucun service dans un 
bord, et les conduit souvant dans |’autre monde en abré- 
geant leur voyage dans ce monde ici. 

Le Premier jour de Mai, poussés par un vent frais en- 
viron a 80 lieués de la cote de la Nouvelle Angleterre, 
nous vimes un mat dont le boit, qui sembloit avoir 
été coupé, se tenoit perpendiculairement dans 1’eau, 
apparament par la pesanteur des haubans et de la hune 
qui le tenoit dans cette situation; nous passdmes tout 4 
cété de lui, et quelqu’un méme crut avoit entrevd la car- 
casse d’un batiment entre deux eaux. Le méme jour 
dans l’aprés dinée nous vimes une baleine qui passa plu- 
sieurs fois auprés de notre batiment; nous avions apperci 
deja quelque gros poisson auparavant dans le canal 
d’entre Portorico et St. Dominque mais |’eloignement 
considerable dans lequel nous trouvions de lui nous em- 
pécha de distinguer si c’étoit une baleine; comme on vit 
un jet d’eau tres large et fort haut on dit que c’étoit 
un souffleur. 

Le 4.e jour on crut voir la terre; mais le jour suivant, 
qui étoit un Lundy, on la vit distinctement au soleil 
couché, ce qui nous fit virer de bord dans |’Est sur 8 
heures par les douze brasses d’eau. Les jours suivants 
nous ne fimes point d’autres manoeuvres que celles de 
revenir dans |’Ouést pour reconnoitre la céte, et de re- 
virer dans |’Est a la nuit, sans pouvoir dans la journée 
prendre hauteur a cause des brouillards epais qui nous 
enveloppoient: cependant la capitaine étoit juste dans 
son calcul, car il s’estimoit quelques lieués dans le Sud 
du oP Henry, ce qui étoit vrai. Le 7. nous apperctimes 
dans le Nord un brigantin, sans pouvoir de terminer la 
routte qu'il tenoit 4 cause du temps qui étoit trés cou- 
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vert; On tint conseil sur qu’on feroit, vii que nous étions 
préts de la cOte sans la connoitre, que nous ne scavion 
pas exactement 4 combien nous étions du Cap Henry, 
et que nous n’avions point de pilotte; d’ailleurs comme 
notre grand mat é€toit en mauvais etat, tellement gue 
nous ne pouvions point forcer de voile, nous étant im- 
possible de nous servir de notre grand humier, et qu’ou- 
tre cela nous n’avions point de chaloupe puisque la nétre 
avoit été perdue dans le combat du Porcupine et de 
Hornet, il fut resolu qu’il falloit parler a ce baliment, quel 
qu'il fit, dans la supposition que s’il étoit royaliste et 
armé il ne pourroit point nous faire bonne prise par 
l’excuse que nous donnoient notre grande mat et la perte 
de la chaloupe, raison suffisante pour nous obliger a 
chercher un relache quand méme nous aurions été effecti- 
vement destinés pour Miquelon. Alors on tira un coup de 
canon a poudre pour faire connoitre a cet autre brigantin 
que nous desirons lui parler, mais notre hardiesse l’intimida 
au point que nous lui vimes mettre des bonnettes et qu’il 
revira aussitot dans le Nord-Est; on jugea alors que c’étoit 
un Américain qui arrivoit a la Nouvelle Angleterre, et que 
notre presence ne lui étoit point agréable; nonobstantcela 
on lui tira un autre coup de canon a boulet et on lui donna 
chasse pour tacher de le joindre; mais le brouillard nous 
le fit perdre tout a fait de vue. Au bout d’une heure le 
brouillard s’étant un peu dissipé nous laissa voir distincte- 
ment la cote qui coure du Cap Henry au Sud, et le tous 
s’étant totalement eclairci, nous appergumes quatre 
batiments faisant routte Est a petites voiles et un autre 
qui faisoit routte Sud tout prés de la céte: on crut aussi- 
tot que c’étoit deux frégattes Américaines avec leurs 
deux mouches qui croisoient autour du Cap Henry pour 
proteger les batiments qui sortoient de la bayé de Ches- 
péake et qui y entroient: d’autres crurent que c’étoit 
des batiments marchands qui étoient sortis de la bayé 
dans la matinée: quelqus’uns enfin croioient que c’étoit 
des Royalistes qui bloquoient l’entrée de la bayé; il 
fut resolu que, comme on nous avoit vis,: nous arrive- 
rion sur eux et que nous payérions d’effronterie dans le 
cas que ce fussent des frégattes Angloises. Ainsi on arri- 
va sur eux et dans peu de temps on fut a méme de voir 
que c’étoit la frégatte La Tamise avec trois prises amé- 
ricaines dont l’une étoit un vaisseau 4 3 mts, |’autre une 
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golétte et la 3© un batteau; en méme temps on vit le ba- 
timent qui avoit fait routte Sud le long de la cOte, virer 
de bord et venir derriére nous touttes voiles dehors; 
c’étoit un brigantin de 12 canons qui, avoit été pris par 
les Royalistes au sortir de la bayé en venant de Balti- 
more. Comme la frégatte nous avoit vus, et qu’elle avoit 
éntendu les coups de nos canons, elle avoit envoié ce 
brigantine pour nous reconnoitre et en méme temps pour 
nous couper le chemin si nous edssiont voulu fuir. Etant 
prés de la frégatte, elle nous envoya son canot avec un 
officier pour voir qui nous étions et ce que nous voulions. 
Dans les premiers moments la vué des Royalistes fit une 
sensation considerable sur tous les esprits, on crit le 
batiment perdu malgré les raisons que nous nous pro- 
posion de leur conter. Cependant on se remit; on vit 
voir a l’officier anglois l’etat de notre grand mat, le man- 
que de chaloupe, et on lui fit entendre que l’équipage 
ne vouloit pas aller plus loin sans chaloupe, et que le ca- 
pitaine avoit dessein de relacher a la 1.€f© terre pour en | 
achetter une et refaire sa mature; en méme temps on lui | 
demanda si l’on étoit loin du Cap pee et quel étoit 
le rivage que nous apercevions? il efit le complaisance 
de nous faire voir le Cap Henry et dit qu'il alloit faire son 
rapport 4 son commandant; on nous cria en méme temps 
d’abord de la frégatte de nous approcher d’elle et de ne 
point la quitter, et au bout d’un temps assez conside- 
rable qu’on délibera sur notre sort, on dit a notre capi- 
taine de suivre la petite frégatte qui étoit le brigantin 
de 12 canons, et qu’elle avoit ordre de nous mener dans 
un port ot nous pourrions nous raccomoder: le capi- 
taine demanda dans quel port elle nous meneroit; on 
lui repondit a Halifax. La dessus notre géreur, qui avoit 
erdu la téte a la vué des Anglois, et qui par son air 
Inquiet avoit deja pensé mille fois découvrir la méche 
en faisant connoitre par son trouble que nous venions 
a la Nouvelle Angleterre; le géreur, dis je, obligea le ca- 
pitaine, qui suivoit deja la petite frégatte, a recourir 
apres la grande frégatte pour lui representer que le port 
d Halifax étoit trop éloigné, et que l’état de notre mature 
ne nous permettoit pas de tenir la mer plus lontemps. 
La dessus on nous repondit par dés God damn the Frencb- 
men et on donna ordre au brigantin de 12 canons de 
nous veiller de prés et sitot que nous ne voudrions pas 
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le suivre, de faire feu sur nous. Cette impatiance rem- 
plie de crainte dans notre géreur pensa causer une revolte 
parmi nos matelots qui étoient sur le point de se decla- 
rer aux Anglois de bonne volonté plus tot que de leur 
laisser connoitre notre dessein par désobeissance du gé- 
reur et de capitaine qui parloient trop pour que les An- 
glois ne se doutassent point de notre vrai voyage. Ce- 
pendant force nous fut de suivre le corsaire qui vira dans 
le Nord tandis que la frégatte avec des prises poussa dans 
l’Est. Sur les 8 heures nous relevimes le Cap Henry au 
N.O.1/4 O. a la distance de 3 lieués. Le restant de la nuit 
nous courimes a la suite du corsaire tant6t dans |’Est, 
tantot dans le Sud, tantot dans le Nord, tant qu’a la 
fin sur le matin il nous fit courir dans |’Ouést par les dix, 
six et 5 brasses d’eau: comme il faisoit un brouillard trés 
épais, on crut que son intention étoit de nous mettre a 
la cote dont le brouillard nous otoit la vué, mais on re- 
connut le contraire en ce qu'il nous avertit plusieurs 
fois de sonder, et de prendre garde 4 nous, touttes fois 
sans nous eloigner de lui; il arriva un moment que nous 
le perdimes de vué; ce moment fut jugé par le capitaine 
favorable pour fuir, mais un instant aprés nous revimes 
le corsaire, ce qui nous fit diminuer de voiles pour lui 
faire croire que nous n’aviont fait de la voile que pour 
le chercher ais la brime. Enfin quelques instants apres 
on vit le brigantin de 12 canons avec ses voiles carguées, 
on le jugea mouillé parce que plusieurs de nos gens dirent 
voir son cable dehors (nous étions alors par les 4 brasses 
sans voir terre); et a la fin l’on vit distinctement de ses 
ens sur les vérgues occupés 4 serrer les voiles, d’autres 
a mettre le chaloupe a l’eau: nous crimes tous alors qu’ils 
alloient venir changer notre é¢quipage et nous mener 
nous-mémes en son bord: cependant comme on ne nous 
disoit rien, nous continuadmes notre routte et un instant 
apres la brime nous le cacha entierement. Aussit6t nous 
virames de bord et nous fimes routte au Nord, puis l’on 
tint conseil dans la chambre sur ce que I’on feroit, |’un 
disoit qu’il falloit aller chercher Miquelon ou le Nord 
de la Nouvelle Angleterre, l’autre qu’il falloit rejoindre 
le corsaire, que nous étions perdus si la frégatte nous 
rencontroit sans lui; quelqu’un dit que le corsaire nous 
aiant mis a l’entrée de ta bayé, il falloit y entrer, que si 
on le trouvoit sur le chemin on seroit quitte pour lui dire 
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qu’on le cherchoit. Ce dernier avis |’emporta, -le livre | 
du Pilotte Anglois que notre capitaine avoit achetté 
a Portorico du capitaine Américain qui commandoit 
le batteau le Henry, fut deployé sur lhabitacle, on es- 
tima touttes les routtes que le Royaliste nous avoit fait 
tenir la nuit precedente et l’on crut étre alors prés du 
Cap Charles; on fit routte SudOueést Ja sonde de la 
main et le compas sur la carte; bient6t on vit au travers . 
de la briime une cOte qui couroit de 1’Est a !’Ouést, et le 
sonde apportant de la fange on conclut qu’on étoit 
dans une riviére, nous allions bon frais, nous avions le 
flot pour nous, nous étions dans une riviére inconnue 
sans pilotte; ces considérations faisoient que le capitaine 
ménageoit la voile de peur d’aller sur un banc ou une 
roche, et de se perdre corps et biens n’aient point de cha- 
loupe; le géreur au contraire en jeune homme peu ex- 
perimenté vouloit sans cesse qu’on forgat de voiles, 
mais la patiance du capitaine fit que toutte ses instances 
furent inutiles: les esprits étoient contents lorsqu’on vit 
derriére soi au travers du brouilard quelque chose de 
gros comme une Morne; tout le monde crut que c’é- 
toit la frégatte qui nous poursuivoit; mais on se rassura 
en voyant dans la lunette d’approche que ce batiment 
étoit mouillé, et l’on conclut que c’étoit le vaisseau de 54 
canons nommé le Phoenix dont |’officier de la frégatte 
nous avoit prévenu la veille en nous disant qu’il etoit 
mouillé dans la bayé, la brime venant 4 s’epaissir nous 
cacha a sa vue, et l’on vit bientdt aprés terre devant nous 
a tribord; la carte nous montra que c’étoit la pointe Con- 
fort devant laquelle il y a un banc considerable nommé 
horse shoe: mon avis fut alors d’aller a Baltimore comme 
a l’endroit le plus considerable, mais le géreur s’y opposa 
en disant que nous irions 4 l’endroit le plus proche, ainsi 
nous continuames notre routte a l]’Ouést par les 5,4 et 3 
brasses; quand on fut arrivé 4 2 brasses le capitaine fit 
mouiller de crainte de malheure: le gereur voulort qu'on 
continuat la routte puisqu’on avoit bon frais, mais 11 fal- 
lut qu’il se contentat de voir ses ordres sans executions: 
nous entendimes deux coups de canon dans le lointain, 
on crut que le brigantin de 12 canons avertissoit la fré- 
gatte de notre fuitte, mais combien s’étoit — il déja 
ecoulé d’heures depuis? 

C’étoit une galére Américaine qui nous avoit vus a 
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travers la briime et qui avoit tiré deux coups d’allarmes 
nous prenant pour Royalistes. Enfin le brouillard se dis- 
sipant peu a peu nous vimes au Sud une céte et au Nord 
une autre courant touttes les deux de |’Est a l’Ouést, 
nous voila bien ici: l’on voit 5 ou 6 batiments, voila 
des brigantines, voila des goléttes: ha! ce sont des Roya- 
listes, nous voila perdu: non, ce sont des Américains, 
ils sont chargés et prets de partir: que ce soit ce que cela 
voudra, dit le capitaine, nous y sommes; il ne nous arri- 
vera pas plus mal qu’a Halifax; ha! ha! voila un clo- 
cher, une ville; od sommes nous? Le capitaine prit un 
porte voix et cria en frangois aux gens qu’il voioit se 
promener a bord des batiments, de vouloir bien nous 
envoyer une chaloupe, que nous n’en avions pas, que 
nous étions francois. I] vint 14 dessus un jeune homme 
francois qui étoit seconde capitaine a bord d’un des 
brigantines que nous voions, mais a une certaine dis- 
tance de nous il fit cesser de ramer pour nous demander 
si nous étions réellement francois, car il ne se fioit pas 
a notre pavillon blanc, et s’il pouvoit venir 4 bord en su- 
reté; on lui dit qu’oui, et chaqun s’empressa de le prier 
d’aborder: la quantité de monde qui parloit francois, 
car nous étions autour de 25, le rassura et le fit mon- 
ter a bord hardiment: on lui dit que nous allions 4 Ma- 
quelon, mais que la perte de notre chaloupe et le mau- 
vais etat ol étoit notre mature nous avoient obligés a 
relacher pour nous pourvoir d’une mature neuve et d’une 
chaloupe, ce qui nous obligeroit 4 vendre quelques mar- 
chandises dans ce pays. Il nous dit alors que nous étions 
devant la ville d’Hampton a la téte du banc, qui est 
devant le port, et que nous aurions mieux fait de prendre 
la routte de Baltimore ot les marchandises valoient 
bien plus d’argent que dans |’endroit ot nous étions; 
alors on lui declara que notre dessein avoit été de venir 
a la Virginie, et de quelle fagon nous avions échapé au 
brigantine qui avoit ordre de la frégatte de nous conduire 
a Halifax. En méme temps la galére vint prés de nous, et 
le capitaine vint 4 notre bord, ot aiant fot que nous 
étions francois, il regarda comme un miracle la facon 
dont nous étions entré dans la baye et dans la riviére de 
James sans pilotte aprés avoir été entre les mains des 
Anglois; il nous prevint que nous étions mal en sureté a 
Vendroit ot nous avions mouillé, tant 4 cause du vent qui 
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pourroit fraichir qu’a cause des Anglois qui quelque fois 
pouroient remonter la riviére; et promit de nous envoyer 
son pilotte le lendement. 

Le 9. de Mai, lendement de notre heureuse arrivée 
dans la riviére de James, nous saluames la ville de 5 coups 
de canon, et allames mouiller derriére le banc devant 
la passe qui conduit dans le Crique d’Hampton: cette 
passe est tormée par deux petits batiment qu'on a coulés 
devant le port, de fagon qu’il n’y peut passer qu’un seul 
batiment a la fois, exactemept entre deux mats des ba- 
timents coulés. Le méme jour il étoit venu a bord un 
riche Américain qui vouloit achetter toutte la cargaison 
et charger le batiment de tabac sans commission, mais 
le prix n’aient pas convenu 4a notre géreur, celui-ci partit 
le lendemain pour la capitale de Virginie avec un avantu- 
rier frangais qui lui promettoit de lui faire vendre la 
cargaison au gouvernement avec plus de benéfice; le 
succés de ce voyage se termina par venir 4 Portsmout 
offrir les marchandises au méme Américain qui les avoit 
voulu acheter en premier lieu; mais celui ci se contenta 
de prendre toutte la paccotille du capitaine et refusa 
la cargaison; de fagon que notre géreur fut obligé de la 
vendre par piéces a differents particuliers: pour cet effet 
nous entrémes dans le port d’Hampton le 19. de mai, 
et nous en ressortimes le 2. de Juin pour aller porter 
un reste de notre cargaison a Williamsbourg ou demeroit 
le Marchande qui Vavoit achetté. La 4. de Juin nous 
mouillames a (’Office prés de l’embouchure du Crique 

ui conduit a la ville capitale et n’est navigable que pour 
e trés petits batiments. 

Le 11. je descendis a terre et j’allait faire un tour dans 
la ville qui est distante de rivage de trois miles. 

Le 12. le géreur nous honora d’une visite en notre 
bord, sa presence étoit une rareté pour nous depuis 
notre arrivée 4 Hampton; il disoit que ce batiment lui 
puoit au nez, effectivement au bout de 8 jours que 
nous étions arrivés il avoit formé le proget extravagant 
d’achetter un petit batiment, de prendre les voiles et les 
cordages avec quelques pierriers de notre brigantin pour 
gréer et armer ce batiment qu’il devoit envoyer a la Mar- 
tinique avec notre capitaine et notre équipage, pour et 
a cette fin qu’on lui renvoyat 4 la Virginie le méme ba- 
timent avec double équipage et ce qui seroit nécessaire 
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pour remettre en etat le brigantin qui auroit pendant ce 
temps 14 pourri dans le crique d’Hampton. 

Le 13. aiant notre cale vide, nous partimes pour le 
haut de la riviére ou nous devions charger de tabac, et 
le lendemain 14. de Juin nous mouillames au confluent 
de la riviere d’Appomatok et de celle de James. 

Le 19. nous arrivames 4 Brodways qui n’est qu’a 
3 miles de l’embouchure de la riviere d’Appomatok, 
c’est 1a que les batiment un peu considerables prénnent 
leur tabac qui leur est apporté de Petersbourg dans des 
barque plattes qui vont par les 4 pieds d’eau, tandis 
qu’a Brodways il y a des batiments qui calent jusqu’a 
15 pieds. Aussit6t aprés notre arrivée il fut question de 
dématter notre brigantin et de commander deux mats 
neufs, le grand mat et celui de mizaine. Le capitaine fit 
les plus grandes diligences possibles dans cette occasion, 
conformement aux instructions de M! La Serre, notre 
armateur, et conformément 4a son devoir. 

Le 24. du méme mois le hazard me fit rencontrer dans 
la maison de M.© la veuve Gordon habitante de Brod- 
ways une de ses négresses qui avoit été mordue par un 
chien a la cheville du pied; la curiosité me fit regarder 
la blessure, et la compassion me porta a lui donner quel- 
que remédes que j’avois avec moi, le soin avec laquel je 
visitois ce pied malade tous les jours et mon attention a 
le bassiner avec du vin chaud dans lequel j’avois fait in- 
fuser du tabac et puis avec de l’eau de vitriol bleu avant 
que d’y mettre l’emplatre, me fit donner le nom de Doc- 
tor ce qui signifie Medecin; nom, qui me resta tout le 
temps de mon sejour dans ce pays: il y avoit une playe 
sur la cheville tant dedans qu’en dehors du pied, rempli 
d’un pus épais que l’eau de vitriol detacha en peu de 
temps de la chair vive, ce qui me fit ésperer en peu de 
temps la guérisons; mais les rémedes venant 4 manquer, 
la maitresse ne voulant pas fuire de depenses va que 
depuis 4 ans les medecins de Petersbourg n’avoient pa 
rien faire 4 cette morsure, et la malade aiant cassé la 
bouteille d’eau vitriolique parce que l’application de 
cette eau lui causoit de la douleur, et qu’elle aimoit 
mieux remplir les deux trous de la coton et enveloper 
le pied avec de la laine, je jugeai 4 propos d’abandonner 
la malade a sa propre volonté; et au bout de 8 mois 
que j’étois dans la Virginie, la maitresse fit sagner la 
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malade dans un temps critique pour la faire partir pour 
l’autre monde, de peur que sa maladie n’infectat les 
petits négrillons qui demeuroient dans la méme cabanne; 
de fagon qu’elle perdit un sujet pour en conserver plu- 
sieurs: est ce humanité? est ce barbarie? est ce interest? 
je laisse 4 d’autres cet éxamen. 

Le 4. de Juillet je fus avec le capitaine 4 Houds, pour 
remettre les lettres pour M.! La Serre au capitaine Godin, 
ce méme frangois qui le premier étoit venu 4 bord de 
notre batiment 4 Hampton; il partoit pour la Martinique 
avec un batteau de 7 boucauds de tabac, dans le dessein 
d’en rapporter des cordages et des voiles pour un brigan- 
tin neuf dont on lui reservoit le commandement; mais 
il fut pris par les Anglois en allant, pris une seconde fois 
en revenant, et conduit a la Bermude d’ou il est revenu a 
la Nouvelle Angleterre. De Brodways a Houds on compte 
vingt quatre miles par eau. 

Le 12. de Juillet j’allai la 1. fois 4 Petersbourg 
pour y acheter des souliers qui me couterent 20. schillings, 
ce prix exorbitant n’est rien en comparaison de ce qu ils 
mont couté au mois de Mai de l'année suivante: je les 
payai alors 10. Dollars. 

Le 16. de Juillet notre géreur partit pour Hampton; 
il étoit arrivé de Williamsbourg le 23. Juin et le premier 
ordre qu’il donna a notre capitaine fut celui de ne point 
se presser, parceque nous avions tout le temps: il est 4 
remarquer que nous n’avions pas encore de tabac a bord, et 
il laissa au commissionnaire fort peu d’argent pour en 
achetter, puisque celui-ci fut oblige d’emprumpter 1200 
Piastres gourdes 4 notre capitaine pour nous faire un 
nombre de 96 boucauds de tabac, le batiment en 
pouvant tenir jusqu’a 180 boucauds; le prix du tabac 
lors de notre arrivee a Brodways étoit de 32. schillings le 
100. 

Le 16. Aodt, le tonnére tomba sur le batteau de notre 
commissionnaire dans le temps qu’il étoit sur la riviére 
de Petersbourg pour apporter du tabac a Bordways; 
il lui fondit son mat en trois eclats depuis la cime ou 
étoit un anneau de fer jusqu’au le cercle qui tient la 
baume. De 4 négres qui étoient a bord, aucun ne fut 
blessé. 

Le 23. Aolt, aprés une absence 5 semaines, notre 
géreur revint de sa tournée, et nous apporta au capitaine 
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et a moi des lettres de M.' La Serre notre armateur, par 
lequelles il nous marque qu’il a changé la destination 
du batiment pour le premier port de France et recom- 
mande d’étre prompt et veillatif; notre géreur au con- 
traire trouva mauvais que nous eiissiont a bord 96 bou- 
cauds de tabac, saiecail fit raproche au capitaine de s’étre 
trop pressé et au lieu de le remercier d’avoir bien voulu 
avancer son argent pour la cargaison, il lui en temoigna 
son mécontentement. Nous apprimes pendant ce temps 
la qu’il avoit achetté la moitie d’un batteau en société 
avec un francois lequel travailloit sur la riviére d’York, 
et que cette moitié lui codtoit 150 pounds; cette somme, 
jointe 4 celle d’un chargement de sel qu’il mit 4 bord 
de ce batteau, le sel étant 4 prix trés haut, et computée 
avec les dépenses ses voyages lui faisoient faire outre 
les frais de deux cheveaux qui lui avaient coiité plus de 
130 pounds; de plus le peu d’empressement qu’il te- 
moignoit pour le chargement de notre batiment com- 
mencerent a donner a tout le monde de trés mauvais 
soupcons sur sa conduitte. 

Le 25. Aoidt, jour de la St. Louis, il y efit 4 bord du 
badtiment un repas ot il se trouva pour notre malheur 
une 1/2 douzaine de francois venue de la Caroline, les- 
quels mirent dans la téte a notre géreur de ne point 
achever le chargement du batiment, de partager les ris- 
ques en s’associant avec eux et en faisant construire pour 
cet effet une golétte dans la Caroline du Nord, &. On 
traita le jour-la une 40-aine de personnes a notre bord; 
il y eut beaucoup de Dames, on dansa, on tira des coups 
de canon, &, mais je ne pus pas prendre part a la féte, 
la vielle au soir le fievre du pays me prit et ne me quitta 
qu’au bout de 5 semaines en me laissant un €résipelle 
au pied gauche et la bille répendu dans le sang, telle- 
ment que le blanc de mes yeux €toit plus jaune que 
le plus jaune citron. 

Deux jours aprés la féte, notre capitaine partit pour 
la Caroline du Nord avec les dits francois, parceque le 
S. Lafaille nous avoit promis de nous donner des expe- 
ditions frangoises qu’il avoit, disoit-il, fait imprimer 4 
New-Bern et dont il avoit beaucoup d’exemplaires, mais 
en chemin il reconnut la gasconade de ces intrigants avan- 
turiers, et prit le parti d’aller a Williamsbourg en faire 
imprimer lui-méme par l’imprimeur de la Provence. 
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Le mois de 7.>re je passa sans rien de remarquable, 
attendant de jour en jour le moment d’étre delivré de 
notre prison; car nous ne pouvions pas regarder la Vir- 
ginie autrement, puisque les Anglois d’un c6été et le 
gereur de l’autre nous y tenoient consignés depuis 5. 
Mais a bord de notre brigantin au milieu d’un pays 
desert et malsain, tel qu’est Brodways, et tandis, que 
nous manquions souvent de vivres, abiees a acheter la 
viande a un pisterin la £ et a manger du biscuit plein de 
vers, nous avions les desagrément de voir notre géreur 
étoit 4 terre dans l’abondance et dans les plaisirs, aient 
deux chevaux a son service pour le promener dans toutte 
Vetendue de la Virginie maritime, sans penser 4 la 
délivrance de ses prisonniers, mais uniquement 4 
prendre ses aises au depends de notre pauvre batiment. 
Enfin? 

Le 18. d’October notre géreur partit pour la Caro- 
line du Nord, aiant donné ordre au notre capitaine de 
nettoyer le bdtiment, et en cas qu'il fut besoin de mettre 
le tabac a terre, de ne point le rembarquer jusqu’a son 
arrivée; nouveaux soupcons sur sa conduitte. Heureuse- 
ment notre batiment se trouva net, et l’on ne mit rien a 
terre; on se contenta de lui donner la grande bande et 
de la nettoyer avec de balais de quelques mousses qu’il 
avoit ramassées dans l’eau douce. 

Le mois de 9.YF€ vint sans qu’on vit reparoitre notre 
géreur: étant un jour a Petersbourg avec le capitaine 
pour y faire quelque emplettes, nous apprimes que les 
vaisseaux de guerre Anglois avoient quitté la bayé, et 

ue la rade d Hampton etoit nette. Aussitét le capitaine 
fit prendre les provisions de pain et de porc salé, afin 
d’étre prets pour le retour de notre géreur; revenu a 
bord il fit arranger touttes choses pour étre prets 4 par- 
tir au premier moments: mais il ett le désagrément de 
voir écouler bien de moments favorables pour sortir 
sans pouvoir le faire: nous n’avion que 96 boucauds de 
tabac a bord, ce qui n’étoit pas suffisant et le géreur, 
dont la présence etoit nécessaire pour nous expedier, 
étoit 4 se chauffer auprés d’un bon feu a Suffolk, tandis 
que nous souffrions le froid a bord du batiment a Brod- 
ways. Cependant 

Le 24 de November on recut une lettre du géreur par 
laquelle il mande de lui envoyer 23 boucauds de tabac 
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d’a bord du batiment et de les charger sur un batteau 
qu'il envoye exprés pour cela de Suffolk; en méme temps 
il marque de retirer certaines letteres qu’il avoit envoyées 
ala Martinique par un Américain qui n’étoit pas encore 
parti, parceque, disoit-il, ces lettres ne signifient rien 
pour la Serre; il ne daignoit plus honorer son armateur 
du titre de Monsieur. Confirmation des soupcons pre- 
cédents sur sa conduitte. eat bgt apprénant qu’on 
va décharger quelques boucauds representa au capitain 
qu’une pareille conduitte faisoit bien voir que le géreur 
ne se disposoit point a faire partir le batiment, et que par 
conséquent il n’avoit qu’a congédier son aOnAe: on 
promit de ne rien debarquer et on écrioit au géreur de 
venir promptement pour expedier le brigantin puisque 
les Anglois s’étoient retirés et que tous les jours on 
voioit partir des batiments, et que pour les boucauds de 
tabac qu’il demendoit, on avoit jugé a propos de les 
laisser a bord. 

Le 29. et 30. de November il fit des nuits obscures 
avec un vent d’Ouést impertueux; il y eit 14 batiments, 
tant grands que petits, qui profiterent de cette occasion 
pour sortir; de ce nombre furent quelques francois. 
Nous eiimes le desagrément de voir partir les autres; 
tandis qu’on nous envoyoit ordre de chercher du frét 
pour achever de remplir le batiment. En conséquence 
de cet ordre nous partimes pour Osbin dans le haut 
de la riviére de James ot teu M.! Lambert vouloit 
nous donner du frét pour remplir notre vide: le capi- 
taine avoit déja fait ses accords avec cet armateur pour 
25 boucauds a 9 louis d’or le boucauds, et on alloit 
les embarquer; lorsque 

Le 10. December, au bout de plus de 5 semaines d’ab- 
senter, on vit reparoitre le géreur avec un capitaine Nor- 
mand avec lequel il avoit passé un écrit par laquelle il 
lui donnoit place pour 100 boucauds a bord du brigan- 
tin qu'il appelloit son batiment: le frét étoit un sur trois 
boucauds; il fallut donc rompre l’accord fait par le capi- 
taine par ordre du géreur avec le feu S.7 farabere! Celui- 
ci demontra au géreur qu’il ne savoit pas travailler puis- 

u’il authorisoit son capitaine a prendre du frét et que 

‘un autre cété il faisoit d’autres accords avec d’autres 
personnes: |’affaire fut terminée par prendre 24 boucauds 
pour le compte de la cargaison, que notre géreur paya 
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au S.F Lamber tout ce que celui-ci voulut, dans l’espée- 
rence de les faire accepter par le nouveau fréteur: ce- 
lui-ci ne voulut point ce tabac-la parce qu’il remarqua 
de la fraude dans les N.9S et reconnut la qualité infe- 
rieure du tabac; nous revinmes 4 Brodways ou on nous 
envoya 14 fros boucauds a frét, et le batiment se trouva 
plein: il fallut donc completter le nombre des 100 bou- 
cauds avec ceux de la cargaison, moyennant quoi il nous 
en seroit resté fort peu pour aller en France: c’est ainsi 
que le géreur n’aiant pas pd avoir les 23 boucauds qu’il 
avoit demandés de Suffolk se rendit le maitre de tout par 
des accords qu’il avoit passés par ecrit dans une contrée 
eloignée de ceux qui auroient pt lui representer le defaut 
de cette conduitte. 

Le 15. de X.br€ [ Decembre] le géreur nous envoya 4 
bord trois passagers, 4 savoir, Coiron, géreur; Fortin ca- 
pitaine et cogéreur, et Touzé second, d’un batiment fran- 
¢ois qui s’étoit perdu a la céte: comme c’étoit ces M.FS 
qui chargeoient a frét, on fut obligé de les recevoir a 
bord dans une chambre ou nous étiont deja trois, le ca- 
pitaine, son lieutenant et moi, trés 4 l’etroit. Ces passa- 
gers mangérent et burent jusqu’au 18. Mars de |’année 
1778 a bord du brigantin sans payér un sol par les arran- 
gements de notre gereur. C’est ici le lieu de dire quelque 
chose de notre lieutenant: il se nommoit Carvin natif 
des sables d’Olonne; il étoit venu dans un batiment fran- 
gois qui se perdit au Cap Hatteras; il se sauva a terre sans 

ouvoir rien emporter de ce qu’il avoit a bord, et arrive 
a Edenton, il avoit conseillé au domestique du Chevalier 
de la Neuville, pendant l’absence du dit chevalier, d’ou- 
vrir sa malle et de s’emparer de tout ce qu’elle conte- 
noit: ce fut lui-méme qui brisa la serrure et qui vola 
une grande partie des effets 4 son profit, faisant une 
jolie figure dans la ville jusqu’a tant que le retour du 
chevalier l’obligea a prendre la fuitte, pour se sous- 
traire aux poursuittes de la Justice qui l’auroit pendu. 
Il vint a Soffki, passa de la 4 Portsmout ou il s’étoit 
embarqué a bord d’une golétte Americaine en qualité 
de matelot pour aller a Nantes: le jour que cette go- 
létte partit de Brodways avec son tabac pour descen- 
dre la riviére, Carvin vint 4 bord de notre batiment 
ou le capitaine ignorant totalement son histoire d’Eden- 
don, et reconnoissant seulement en lui un bon marin 
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l’engagea a venir en France avec nous en qualité de lieu- 
tenant, lui promettant 100 gourdes de traversée et le 
benefice d’un boucaud de tabac. 

Le 21. X.°F€ notre géreur partit pour Williamsbourg 
et de la pour York, ow il fit la vente de son batteau, et 
arrangea ses affaires avec son assossié. I] fut de retour 
le 30 x.Dre 
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Le 7. de Janvier 1778. J’appris de notre passagers 
qu’ils devoient terminer leurs arrangements avec notre 
géreur le lendemain, je pris la liberté de leur representer 
que ces arrangements tendoient 4 la ruine de notre ar- 
mement et que le géreur non seulement n’étoit point 
authorisé a faire ce qu’il faisoit, mais que méme il alloit 
contre les ordres formels de notre armateur qui étoient 
de charger le batiment et de l’expédier le plus prompte- 
ment possible; je leur dis de plus qu’il n’étoit point hon- 
néte de leur part d’acquiscer aux propositions du gé- 
reur, étant une fois prévenus que le gereur ne pouvoit 

oint de droit leur faire aucune proposition sans blesser 
taatere de l’armateur et des assossiés; que cette conduit- 
te du géreur étoit une malversation maniféste, et qu’en 
faisant des arrangements mal-honnétes avec un mal-hon- 
néte homme ils perdroient eux-méme le titre d’honnétes 
gens. Ces M.'S me dirent que si je prouvois au géreur 
devant eux tout ce que je venois de leur declarer sur 
son sujet en arriére de lui, ils se retireroient sans rien 
conclure avec lui et prendroient un autre parti: consé- 
quemment. 

Le 8.© et le 9.© jour de Janvier, j’allai trouver le gé- 
reur dans sa chambre a terre, accompagné du capitaine 
et des trois passagers, devant lesquels je lui dis tout ce 

ue je crus devoir lui dire en cette occasion pour lui 
demontrer le travers de ses operations; mon discours fut 
regu en bonne part de nos passagers, et trés froidement 
par le géreur qui ces deux jours-la avoit mis sur son front 
un bandeau d’airain pour empécher la verité de faire im- 
pissien sur sa cervelle; le lecteur doit bien juger qu’un 

omme qui demande 4 se cacher entre deux boucauds 
de melasse parce qu'il entend un coup de canon, n’est 
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pas susceptible d’un grand emportement lorsqu’on lui 
préche ses verités entre 4 murailles, il se contenta de 
dresser un procés verbal qui constatoit comme quoi 
je l’avois accusé d’avoir mal versé dans la géstion du 
batiment, et présenta ce procés verbal a signer a toutte 
la compagnie; en me menacant de me faire prouver dans 
le 1.€F endroit francois en quoi il avoit mal versa dans 
la géstion: mais personne ne signa exepté un capitaine 
bas-Norman qui depuis quelques jours étoit a son service 
pour commander le batiment qu'il devoit achetter par la 
suitte, et qui se trouva ce jour la par hazard dans sa cham- 
bre. (Ce capitaine par la suitte fut son commis pour 
achetter des marchandises pour lui a Soffki; il resta trois 
mois a son service, récevant de lui pour son entretien 
et celui de cheval 3 gourdes par jour outre ses gages.) 
Les passagers déclarérent que si le géreur leur vendoit 
les boucauds de la cargaison, et que le capitaine ne vou- 
lt pas signer le connoissement des dis boucauds, puis- 
qu'il les avoit embarqués plusieurs mois auparavant 
pour le compte du Gentry avec la marque L. G. il n’y 
auroit rien de fait. Le capitaine dit, qu’il signeroit le 
connoissement: alors je me retirai, mon opposition et 
mes raisons n’étant pas acceptées: le marché fut conclu 
et la ruine de notre armement fut signée par le géreur, 
les passagers et le capitaine. 

Le meme jour, le géreur me fit dire par le capitaine 
de ne plus mettre les pieds dans la maison du commis- 
sionnaire qui avoit donné ordre, disoit-il, que la porte 
fit fermée dorénavant pour moi. Un dne gratte l’autre, 
dit le proverbe latin asinus asinum fricat; les coquins 
s’entendent toujours ensemble: le commissionnaire y 
gagnoit a ce marché-la; il voyoit que le géreur dont les 
fonds venoient d’augmenter, n’étoit pas pret a quitter 
le pays, et un homme qui a de |’argent en poche n’est 
jemats de trop dans une maison qui entreprend de faire 
a commission pour les Etrangers qui n’entendent point 
a faire leurs affaires eux-mémes. 

Le 11. Janvier nous descendimes la riviére avec un 
pilotte négre Brézilien qui nous échoua 5 fois depuis 
Brodways jusqu’a James-Town out nous mouilldmes, 
le capitaine partit pour Williambsbourg ow le géreur 
devoit étre rendu par terre pour nous expedier; il faut 
remarquer ici un trait de coquinerie de la part du com- 
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missionnaire; le, voici; étant échoué sur un banc en 
plein 4 une 20.2!N€ de miles de Brodways et ne pouvant 
pas nous dechouer sans decharger quelque chose, nous 
vimes de l’autre coté de la riviére un batteau mouillé, 
et on envoya un Officier prier le maitre du batteau de 
vouloir bien venir nous donner la main; il se trouva que 
c’étoit le méme batteau de notre commissionnaire qui 
avoit chargé du tabac a notre borde; le patron s’offrit 
avec plaisir 4 venir, parce qu'il €toit la peur prendre du 
meérrin chez un habitant, et que ce merrin n’étoit pas 
encore prét; le malheur voulut que notre commissionaire 
se trouva a diner chez l’habitant, et il déffendit 4 son 
patron de venir donner du secours a ce batiment la; qu’il 
€toit expédié et congédié, et que par consequent il ne le 
connoissoit plus. Heureusement aiant dechargé I’artillerie 
dans le canot, nous vimes 4a flotte, sans avoir d’obliga- 
tion a Robert Guilliam, notre commissionnaire. Je par- 
lerai du caractére des Américains un peu plus au long 
dans l’appendix alphabetical qui se trouvera a la suitte 
de ce journal. 

Notre capitaine étoit revenu de Williambsbourg et nous 
attendions de jour en jour le moment favorable pour 
sortir: mais les Anglois étoient revenu 4 leur ancien 
poste; la baye étoit remplie de leurs frégattes: la rade 
d’Hampton étoit gardée par deux vaisseaux de ligne dont 
l'un étoit mouillé dans la grande passe et l’autre dans 
la petite: aucun pilotte ne valoit nous sortir pour telle 
somme d'argent que ce fut; notre géreur €toit parti pour 
la Caroline du Nord; le bruit courut qu’il avoit et trois 
batiments frangois de pris dans la baye, capitaines Col- 
lineau, Ferrault et Bonday: quelques jours aprés M.'S 
Ferrault et Bondy vinrent nous confirmer eux-mefne 
la prise de leurs batiments; ils alloient a Soffki cher- 
cher a s’embarquer pour la Martinique; ils mirent |’ef- 
froy dans l’esprit de notre capitaine et de nos passagers, 
en disant que le commandant du vaisseau de ligne An- 
glois savoit bien que nous étions sur notre depart et qu’il 
attendoit au passes qu'il valoit mieux vendre le bati- 
ment et chercher a sortir par la Caroline: ces M.S étoient 
encore a notre bord lorsqu’on vit paroitre le trois-mat 
de M.? Cardon le pere et le brigantin du capitaine André, 
qui remontroient la riviere parce que les tondeérs des vais- 
seaux de ligne étoient remontrés jusqu’a l’endroit ou 
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ces M.'S étoient mouillés, et qu’ils y avoient pris quelques 
Américains a leur vue. I] fut donc resolu d’aller 4 Suffolk 
y attendre ce que notre géreur voudroit décider sur notre 
sort: mais on ne put jamais trouver de pilottes qui vou- 
lurent s’exposer 4 nous mener dans la riviére de Nansé- 
mond, parce qu'il falloit rester 4 la vue des Anglois a 
l’entrée de la riviére jusqu’a tant que le batiment eit 
été dechargé de quelques douzaines de boucauds pour 
aller jusqu’a la ville. On prit donc le parti de remonter a 
Brodways et d’y attendre le S.' Bernard notre géreur a 

ui on écrivit de venir pour voir ce qu’il vouloit faire 
ie nous: c’est pourquoi 

Le 14. de fevrier nous primes la routte de Brodways 
notre ancienne demeure: avant que de lever |’ancre, 
on nous dit qu’il n’y avoit plus qu’un seul vaisseau 
de 74 dans la rade d’Hampton, tous les autres aient 
obligés de s’en aller par un vent violent qui avoit souf- 
flé trois fois vingt quatre heures de suitte et les avoit 
forcés a prendre le chemin de la mer. 

Le 16. nous mouillame a notre anciene place dans la 
riviére d’Appomatok, et sans perdre le temps on cala les 
mats d’hune, croyant que le tabac et le batiment seroient 
vendus a Brodways. Nous nous trompions; nous n’avions 
pas assez dépense d'argent en pilottes depuis notre arri- 
vée dans la Vriginie jusqu’a ce jour; il en falloit depen- 
ser encore; car 

Le 20. notre géreur arriva de la Caroline et donna ordre 
d’aller 4 Smietfield ot la cargaison et le batiment seroient 
mieux vendu; il avoit vendu a nos passagers sur le pied 
de 60 Schilligs le tabac qui nous avoit cofté 35 et 37; 
il le reprit alors au méme prix de 60 Schillings et s’en- 
gagea a voiturer leur 14 boucauds a Smietfield. 

Le 21. on travailla 4 mettre le batiment en etat de faire 
voile. 

Le 25. on partit pour Smietfield avec un pilotte qui 
s’engagea 4 nous mener dans cette ville pour 100 gourdes. 
Mais il nous mena.a l’entrée du crique ou il alla a terre 
d’ou il nous envoya un autre pilotte pour nous introduire 
dans le crique, et lui resta a l’auberge 4 Smietfield pour 
y attendre notre arrivée et son payément: 

Le 2. de Mars, nous entrames dans la crique; vis-a-vis 
la maison de M.' John Godwin, ne pouvant pas aller plus 
loin sans décharger, on chercha une gabarre, et le 7. elle 
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vint a bord; aprés quelques gabarrées de tabac mis en ma- 
gazin, on avanga encore un mile jusqu’a la 2.© barre qui 
nous forca a decharger encore; au bout de quelques jours 
on avanga jusqu’a la ville ot une troisiemme barre nous 
empécha d’avancer plus loin; on dechargea encore et 
le 23. on mouilla dans la ville méme par les 8 brasses 
d’eau au pied de la descente qui termine la grande rué. 

Le 15. le géreur étoit venu diner a bord par un grand 
extraordinaire, et aprés avoir passé toutte la journée a 
ne rien faire, il fallit se coucher: la chambre etoit assez 
embarassée par les passagers qu’il nous avoit procurés 
et par leurs malles; nous y couchions cing, depuis notre 
arrivée en Virginie j’€tois en possession de la cabanne 
dans laquelle le géreur avoit couché pendant la traversée: 
ce jour-la, pouvant aller coucher en sa pension, il voulut 
coucher dans la cabanne par force me mettant dans la 
nécessité d’aller coucher sur le pont; nous etimes quel- 
que altercation a ce sujet, il me dit alors qu’il étoit le 
maitre du batiment, qu’il n’avoit de contes [comptes] 
arendre a personne, et qu’il me feroit débarquer par 
ordre du gouverneur de la Virginie, et qu’il sauroit bien 
me faire manger le peu d’intérét que j’avois ef jusqu’a 
ce jour dans le batiment. Ces menaces ne m’empécherent 
point d’y rester jusqu’au dernier moment: je ne m’étois 
embarqué sur le Gentry que pour suivre sa destinée, 
il falloit que je fisse temoin de la fagon dont il devoit 
perir pour |’armatteur en passant entre les mains des étran- 
gers, par la fautte et la mauvaise conduitte d’un gé- 
reur gui n’avoit manié que des tampés a la Martinique 
et qui voyait un gros capital en sa disposition dans la 
Virginie; ce qui lui avoit fait perdre tout sentiment d’hon- 
néteté et de probité jusqu’a lui faire dire ce qui suit; 
un jour que le capitaine lui demandoit qu’est ce qu’il 
auroit 4 dire 4 M.‘ La Serre, au sujet de la lettre dans 
laquelle celui-ci lui marquoit expréssement d’expedier le 
Gentry et d’affronter les dangers par un temps forcé? 
Il repondit, je dirai que je ne l’ai point recue. 

Le pilotte qui nous avoit fait entrer dans le crique 
de Smietfield regut 30 gourdes pour son solaire; le ca- 
pine étoit d’avis de rabattre cette somme sur les sa- 
aires du pilotte qui nous avoit déscendu de Brodways, 
et il avoit raison puisque celui-ci s’étoit engagé 4 nous 
mener a Smietfield; mais notre géreur, généreux avec 
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l’argent d’autrui, paya les 100 gourdes a |’autre pilote 
sans le consentement du capitaine, quoiqu’il appartient 

lut6t au capitaine qu’au géreur de payer les pilotes; 
il dit méme 4 notre capitaine, quand celui-ci lui fit voir 
sa tort, M." il faut leur fair voir que nous sommes des 
francois et non pas de Américains. C’est bien de la gloire 
dans un cceur bien bas. 

Le 18. les passagers prirent congé du batiment sans 
seulement dire mercy pour ce qu’ils avoient bi et mangeé. 
Il est vrait qu’on ne pouvoit pas esperer d’eux plus de 
politesse; l’un étoit un tonnelier, garcon du devoir; Vau- 
tre brasseur, et le 3.€' tisserand, trois etats qui ne bril- 
lent pas ordinairement par l'éducation et de politesse. 

Le 23. jour que nous mouillames dans Smietfield 
nous efimes un homme de noyé: a l’heure du souper, 

ar une nuit obscure, le contremaftre allant 4 terre avec 
e cuisinier dans une pirogue, déborda trop cavaliére- 
ment du batiment: comme il n’y avoit pas 20 pieds jus- 
qu’au bord de 1!’eau, il crut en posant un pied dans la 
pirogue et poussant de l’autre le batiment qu’elle iroit 
toutte seule a terre sans de la pagaie, mais le pied lui 
manquant, il fit la culbute sous le batiment ou il y avoit 
8 brasses d’eau et peut étre 2 de boué; on ne le revit 
qu’au bout de 15 jours; quelques frangois qui étoient a 
Smietfield aprés notre depart de cette ville, prirent 
soin de la faire enterrer; le cuisinier plongea deux fois 
par le renversement de la pirogue, mais sachant un peu 
nager, il se soutint sur l’eau assez de temps pour qu’on 
put le sauver. Le noyé s’appelloit Le Patele, il étoit Nor- 
mand et avoit été deux fois 4 S.¢ Petersbourg en Russie: 
il se plaisoit 4 nous raconter la fagon dont les seigneurs 
Russes en avoient agi avec lui et ses camarades lors qu'il 
elit occasion d’aller au jardin impérial et d’y voir pro- 
mener l'imperatrice; ils les faisoient approcher pour 
voir la souveraine de plus pres, leur faisoient mille ques- 
tions familiérement et leur donnoient quelques roubles 
en les quittant. Depuis il avoit passé a la Martinique et 
avoit été a la Nouvelle Angleterre d’ou il étoit revenu 
dans le méme batiment sous lequel il est mort, aiant 
eté un de ceux qui l’ont été cherché a Casko-bay lors- 
qu’il fut acheté par le capitaine de M.' La Sérre, il s’é- 
toit attaché a ce batiment, dont il connoissoit la solidi- 
té, au point de retourner dans le continent Anglo-amé- 
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ricain dedans en qualité de contre-maftre ou de gardien; 
c’étoit aussi le seul homme en notre bord en qui on pit 
avoir de la confiance; les autres étant tous provenceaux, 
gens prét a lever le pied 4 chaque instant pour deserter; 
comme effectivement il nous deserta 7 4 8 hommes 
qui furent remplacés par Espagnols qui recevoient une 
gourde par jour chacun. 

Le 25. Mars j’allai a Portsmout, voir 4 m’embarquer 
pour la Martinique, mais sans succés: j’elis toutte la 
journée la pluie sur le dos, les chemins dans les bois 
étant inondés; j’arrivai quoique cela avant le soleil cou- 
ché a Porstmout qui est distant de Smietfield de 36 miles; 
ont trouva que }j’avois bien marché: j’y restai 5 jours, 
pene lequel temps je visitai les ruines de la ville bru- 
ée de Norfolk, qui étoit la principalle ville de commerce 
de la Virginie avant la guérre. 

Le dernier jour de Mars, j’arrétai ma pension chez 
M.? Godwin a 10. gourdes par mois: je croiois rester 
chez lui quelques mois pour esperer la reponse aux let- 
tres que j’avoir ecrittes a M.' La Sérre par le capitaine 
Marshall, pour chercher un passage pour la Martinique 
étant plus prét d’Hampton et de Porstmout, et en fin 
pour m’accoutumer un peu a la langue Angloise qui 
ne m’étoit pas familiére 4 cause du long sejour que 
j'avois fait a bord du batiment au milieu des francois. 

Le 1. d’Avril, je portai ma male par eau dans ma 
pension, et je promis de venir loger dans la maison dans 
8 jours, 4 mon retour de Brodways ou le géreur renvoioit 
le batiment avec 107 baril de sel et quelque centaines 
de livres de thé qu’il avoit achetté a Soffky d’un Juif 
a lui fit payer bien cher d’assez mauvaise marchan- 
ise. 

Le 2. Avril, KammTaHt BeHent nant MH 3a TaGaKb 
131 nonTs u 4 wna, To ects 436 rypnoBh; a A eMy 
Bb Hetep6yprt garb Tonko 300 rypnoBb; Hu Takb A 
Nonyuw1 xopowini Gappmip.? Le tabac a été vendu a 
Smietfield 4 ponds le 100 et 5 4 Soffky. 

Le 3. d’Avril, nous sommes sortis de la crique avec 
un bon frais: le pilotage a couté six ponds. 

Le 4. le capitaine est allé 4 Hampton chercher un pi- 
lotte pour remonter la riviére, nous aiant laissés au milieu 
de la riviére James devant l’embouchure du crique de 
Smietfield. 
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Le 10. apres midy nous arrivames a Brodways, au 
grand étonnement de tout le mond qui étoit surpris de 
voir un bon batiment francois se promener si souvant 
dans la riviére, et finalement user ses cables, voiles et 
cordages pour apporter 400 boissaux de sel dont le 
pris etoit trés bas 4 Petersbourg ou notre géreur le fit 
transporter. Le pilotage nous cofita encore 25 ponds. 

Le 16. Avril j’allai par eau 4 Caban-Point chez le ca- 
pitaine Cardon pour avoir une medecine pour M. Venel 
notre capitaine, et je fus de retour le 18. M.' Cardon 
me communiqua une lettre de ses armateurs par laquelle 
ils lui marquoient la proximité de la guerre, et le prioient 
d’attendre encore une couple de mois a vendre le bati- 
ment, parce qu’il y avoit apparance qu’il arriveroit bien- 
tot une flotte frangaise en Virginie. Je communiquai 
ces nouvelles 4 notre capitaine qui prit cela pour chi- 
méres. Ce capitaine, qui avoit montré de l’ardeur dans 
les 10 premier mois de notre sejour forcé dans la Vir- 
inie, devint tout un autre homme depuis qu’il se vit a 
a téte d’un gros capitale par la mort de M. Lambert 
qui le fit son exécuteur testament et dirécteur de tous 
ses biens dans la Nouvelle Angleterre; ma présence a 
bord du batiment le génoit, il ne vouloit plus de té- 
moin de ses actions; et je ne doutte pas que s'il efit été 
géreur comme le S.' Bernard il n’on eit agi de méme 
que ce jeune étourdie. Tel est l’influence des richésses 
sur des esprits faibles et sur des ames viles et basses; 
dans la pauvreté ils montrent du zéle, ils sont ardents 
pour le bien; le moindre mal blesse leur conscience; 
dans la prosperité, leurs yeux accoutumeés 4 ne voir que 
de la fange, ne peuvent soutenir 1|’éclat des richésses 

ui les ébloit, leurs yeux se ferment, leur conscience 
s’amollit et leur zéle s’eteint. 

Le 19. Jour de Paques. Flamme et pavillon. Poudre 
brulée au vent: batiment dans un belle état pour faire 
tant de tapage! 

Le 20. Le capitaine Coes reveni de la Martinique a 
Brodways nous dit que M.! La Sérre nous avoit écrit 
par le capitaine Marshall. Notre géreur arrive le méme 
jour de Williamsbourg, ot il a été pour faire mettre le 
vente de batiment dans les gazettes. Le capitaine congé- 
die 3 espagnols et leur paye 78 piastres gourdes: en 
arrivant a Brodways il avoit demandé de l’argent au com- 
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missionnaire pour les payér, mais celui-ci dit qu'il n’en 
avoit pas; (sans doutte pour les frangois). 

Quelques jours apres on eut avis que la bayé étoit 
claire, ee y avoit des francois d’arrivés, que le capi- 
taine Marshall etoit aussi de retours; notre géreur 
l’a va, point de letters de M.' La Sérre; je ne sais plus que 
penser; est ce que le géreur aurait intercepté la reponse 
de M." La Sérre a la lettre du capitaine et 4 la miénne 
envoyées par le capitaine Marshall? Il est permis d’a- 
voir des soupcons contre gens dont la conduitte n’est 
pas irréprochable. 

Le 17. Mai 1778. Le batiment fut vendu et livré 
pour 3500 ponds, a l’excéption de l’artillerie qui con- 
sistoit en 6 canons et 6 pierriers avec poudre et boulets, 
balles a fusils & excepte aussi tout le mérrin que nous 
avions a bord. 

Le 18. j’abondonnai le batiment et je me rétirai chez 
une pauvre veuve nomméee Bruss: noun ea Cane 6pa3y 
mloxox%a Ha Therése Philosophe, mo6t1a umMtrTb 6310 
Cb MYylUMHaMH BO cHb; gpyraa Bercn* je rencontrai 
chez elle le S.‘ Carvin, notre ci-devant lieutenant, (notre 
second s’étant debarqué a Smietfield) lequel aprés avoit 
quitté notre brigantin avoit été 4 Petersbourg travailler 
pour matelot et pour voilier a bord de quelques Amé- 
ricaines; comme il s’étoit assez bien comporté a notre 
bord, j’oubliois qu’il étoit coquin et il n’y avoit que peu 
de jours que je le savois; je crus que cela avoit été un 
coup de jeune homme et qu'il étoit rentré en lui-méme: 
cela fit que je vivois sans me mefier de lui. Le 29. de mai, 
y aiant une danse de nuit dans la cabanne de la vieille 
chez laquelle je logeois, je crus entendre quelqu’un 
dehors; et comme il venoit des gens curieux regarder 
au travers de fentes de la muraille ce qui se faisoit, et 

ue d’ailleurs il rodoit souvent des négres marrons autour 
de la cabanne, je sortis avec mon fusil et je tirai en l’air 
dans le plus obscur du bois qui environnoit la cabanne 
un coup a balles; puis je rentrai pour me coucher. Un 
instant aprés on vint nous dire qu’on avoit tiré a balle 
sur le capitaine d’un brigantin du congrés qui étoit 
mouillé 4 Brodways, et qu’on l’avoit manqué. 

Le 30. Mai le S.' Carvin, aiant été au bord de la ri- 
viere, vint tout essoufflé me conter que j’avoit tiré la 
veille effectivement sur le capitaine en question, qu’il 
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vouloit s’en venger, qu’il lui avoit entendu dire a lui- 
méme que je ne sortirois pas vif de la Brodways, qu'il 
avoit posté 4 hommes dans les bois avec fusils pour me 
tuér, qu’il les payoit 4 4 gourdes chacun par jour, que 
lui méme étoit armé d’une carabine, et qu’enfin il n’y 
avoit plus de sureté pour moi a rester dans cette maison, 
et que tout le monde étoit jaloux de ce que les frangois 
y alicient demeurer par préférence a de meilleurs en- 
droits: il fut resolu de partir sur le champ tous pour Os- 
bin qui n’est qu’a 3 fniles de Brodways par terre, et d’al- 
ler 4 bord du brigantin appartenant a feu M.. Lambert 

ui étoit actuéllement commandé par le capitaine André 
de la Martinique sous les ordres de notre capitaine qui 
en étoit le bourgeois par les dispositions testamentaires 
du défunt. Nous partimes quatre: Carvin me vit faire 
mon paquet dans lequel je coulai ma montre d’or et une 
bourse de 30 gourdes en or et en argent, le tout étoit 
dans un sac de nuit bien cordonné. Arrivé a bord je mis 
mon paquet dans la cabanne du capitaine dans son an- 
tichambre qui fermoit a clef, et j’allais coucher a I’au- 
bérge. J’avois efi le temps de reflechir sur cette avanture, 
et je trouvai si strange de tuér le monde de cette fagon 
et de payer tant d’argent, dans un pays dont les loix sont 
sévéres, que la curiosité me prit de m’expliquer avec le 
capitaine Américaine téte a téte; et 

Le 1.€f Juin je retournai 4 Brodways ou le capitaine 
susdit me fit mille amitiées, jura beaucoup contre la co- 
nee de Carvin, et m’assura qu’il n’avoit point été 

ans le bois et que je n’avois point feu sur lui, puisqu’a 
cette heure-la il étoit couché. Finallement il me parle 
comme un homme trés innocent de tout le bruit que 
Carvin avoit rependu sur son compte. 

Le 12. je retournai a Osbin et le 13. j’allai a Rich- 
mond et au Warrek pour y chercher quelque embarqua- 
tion qui pit me porter au bas de la riviere, je n’entrou- 
vai point et je revins le méme jour a Ostin. 

Le 14. le hazard voulut que j’allasse 4 bord du ba- 
timent et que je fisse la visitte du sac de nuit; tout étoit 
en régle, meme une pair de boucles d’argent a jarretiér- 
res €toit au fond du sac, il n’y manquoit que ma bourse 
et ma montre. Je le dis au capitaine Andre et a MI Vé- 
nel, celui-ci me dit froidement que j’avoit tort, sachant 
qu’il y avoit un coquin a bord, de lasser ces effets dans 
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le sac, et de ne les lui avoir pas donné 4a sérrer dans sa 
male. (Il faut savoir que par la manque de sugets il avoit 
pris Carvin pour Second a bord de son batiment) et le 
capitaine André lui aiant temoigné la peine qu’il sen- 
toit de ce que ce vol étoit arrivé a son bord il lui repon- 
dit: «f...tez-vous de cela, ce n’est pas vous qu’on a volé, 
cela lui apprendre a ne pas tant étre philosophe et a se 
déffier dorénavant de ceux avec qui il se trouve». Voi- 
la toutte la satisfaction que j’eux d’un Capitaine dans 
le chambre duquel avoit été fait le vol deffets com- 
mis a sa garde, puisque mon sac de nuit servoit de chevet 
dans sa cabanne. 

Le 15. J’allai a Petersbourg, retenir un passage pour 
Smietfield, et pour acheter une paire de pistolets; c’é- 
toit bien vouloir de la moutarde aprés le diné; je n’en- 
trouvai point. 

Le 16. M Clark, francois, ci-devant officier du Con- 
gres, vint 4 Osbin, il apprit le vol, qui m/’avoit été fait, 
en parla a bord devant Carvin quil connoissoit bien 
par Vhistoire d’Edenton dont il avoit été temoin, et me 
proposa plusieurs moyens de me venger de ce fripon, 
que je rejettai étant trop violents ou trop libres. J’ai- 
mais mieux consulter des gens du pays qui etoient au fait 
de la justice: ils me dirent qu’il falloit des temoins; 
déslors je perdis tout éspoir de revoir mes éffets. 

Le 18. M. Estave, boulanger francois d’Hampton 
se trouva a Osbin; je le consultai sur ce que j avois a 
faire, il ne me donna aucun bon conseil; crut gagner 
beaucoup en parler 4 Carvin lui-méme; celui-ci ne fut 
point du tout scandalisé de ce que le soupgonnoit de ce 
vol, mais il ne rendit point les effets: le capitaine qui 
partoit pour Hampton crut a propos de lui donner alors 
son congé: je vis Carvin a terre, je l’exhortai a rentrer 
en luicmeéme et a me rendre mes effets; il me repondit 
d’une facgon qui me fit connoitre qu’il étoit surpris de 
ce que je le soupconnois de ce vol plutét que le capi- 
taine Venél. Voyant donc qu’il n’y avoit rien 4 gagner, 
je partis le méme jour pour Brodways par terre: arrivé 
au férre de M.™€ de Bolin, je trouvai un batteau qui 
alloit a Smietfield prendre un chargement aecailles 
d’huitres pour en faire de la chaux. Je m’embarquai 
tout aussit6t et j’arrivai a Smietfield la 22. par un temps 
terrible, pluye, tonnére et &. Le négre patron du bat- 
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teau n’avoit jamais été a Smietfield, je lui servis de pi- 
lotte et lui fis traverser tous les bancs heureusement. . 

Le 23. je pris logement chez M.' Godwin, ow j’avois 
laissé ma malle. 

Le 24. étant a me baigner dans le crique, je vis l’eclip- 
se de ©. Les tenebres étoient si considerables que tous les 
Oiseaux suspendirent leurs chants du matin et touttes la 
nature sembla stupéfaitte; je n’étois qu’a 20 pas du rivage, 
a peine voiois-je mon ligne qui pendoit a des branches 
d’arbres. 

Le 25. pour ne pas rester oisif, je commengai a aller 
al’école avec les petits enfants pour apprendre 4 lire 
et prononcer l’anglois en attendant le commancement 
de l’hiver pour aller a la Martinique. 

Le 9. Aoiit; j’al été par eau a Williambsbourg pour 
acheter quelques livres. M.' La Faille m’y apprit l’arri- 
vée de M! La Sérre et 4 mon retour le 13. j’ai regi 
une lettre de lui, et j’appris qu'il étoit allé 4 Soffolk. 


Denis Fonvizin 


The following letter from the Russian writer Denis Ivanovich 
Fonvizin (1745-1792) to his elder sister Feodosia Ivanovna Fon- 
vizin-Argamakova (born 1744) was first published by Platon Be- 
ketov, a man of letters, in D. I. Fonvizin, Collected Works in Four 
Parts, printed by Selivanovsky, Moscow, 1830, Part 2, pp. 131- 
134. The translation is from D. I. Fonvizin, Works, in two vol- 
umes, Vol. 2, Goslitizdat Publishers, Moscow-Leningrad, 1959, 
pp. 449-451. Given here is the first part of the letter, the second 
referring to his failure to meet with Rousseau. 

During his second journey abroad (1777-1778), Fonvizin met 
with Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790), the American author, 
scientist, and statesman, who is frequently mentioned in Fon- 
vizin’s Letters from France. In a letter dated 24 December 1777, 
Fonvizin wrote to his friend P. I. Panin: “You have no doubt 
heard of the reverses suffered by the English at the hands of the 
Americans. It was rumoured here yesterday that Franklin, the 
latter’s envoy to Paris, has been recognised by the Court here 
as the Ambassador of the American Republic.” Mention of Frank- 
lin in Fonvizin’s letters is constantly interspersed with reports 
on the progress of the American war for independence. Here is 
what Fonvizin wrote on 20 March 1778; “Franklin, the American 
envoy to the Court here, is to be accredited within the next few 
days as the minister plenipotentiary of the United American 
States, it is said here.” 

Of special interest is the letter quoted below from Fonvizin 
to his sister, in which he writes of his being invited to a reception 
given by the Society of French Writers, to be attended by the 
“renowned Franklin’, Ambassador of the “American United 
Provinces’, as the USA was first styled in Russia. 

Towards the end of the 1770s, Franklin was already known 
in Russia as a writer and scholar. Thus Moskovskiye vedomosti 
(Moscow Gazette) which was published by N. Novikov, made 
more frequent mention of him than of any other foreign public 
figure, each and every utterance of his being at once brought to 
the attention of the Russian reading public. ‘‘Franklin will certain- 
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ly be deified in centuries to come,” wrote the newspaper in 1783, 
in an article entitled, ‘Remarks on Some Outstanding Men of Our 
Century”. “Electricity is transforming all of physics; the English 
settlements are transforming all of politics, Franklin has stood at 
the head of both of these important changes and has thereby proved 
worthy of posterity awarding him two most important places.” 

Many years later, the Russian philosopher and literary critic 
I. Kireyevsky wrote the following in a comparison of the Russian 
and the American enlighteners drawn in an article entitled, ‘‘A 
Review of Russian Letters” in 1829: “That was how the Russian 
printer Novikov operated. Remarkably enough, another printer, 
one who was more well-known and more fortunate, to wit, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, operated in much the same way at the opposite 
end of the globe practically at the same time. However, the results 
of their activities differed in the same fashion as Russia is distinct 
from the United States” (I. Kireyevsky, Critique and Aesthetics, 
Iskusstvo Publishers, Moscow, 1979, p. 57, in Russian). Franklin 
won his laurels, while Catherine I] had Novikov incarcerated at 
the Schlisselburg Fortress. 


Letter to F. I. Fonvizin-Argamakova 
Paris, August 1778 


We are now residing in a suburban villa called Belair, 
favourably located and surrounded by gardens known 
as les Champs Elysées and le Bois de Boulogne. The 
suburbs of Paris are much like those of Moscow. The 
surroundings are everywhere most picturesque. I must 
give justice to these places because Paris itself is a little 
cleaner than a pig-sty. I have already bored you with 
a description of the filthiness of this city, but I am truly 
so displeased with its inhabitants that I am glad of an 
opportunity to thoroughly decry them. You have to 
hold your nose whenever you step out of doors. I sup- 
pose that is why they manufacture so many scented 
waters, for without them people would find it hard to 
breathe. I think you are right when you say that in 
Russia we are led by the nose by all kinds of Kars and 
Mashkovs, who call these parts an earthly Paradise. No 
doubt there are a lot of good things here, but believe 
me, such gentlemen have failed to discern what is really 
praiseworthy. In general, it may well be said that the 
good has to be sought out, while the bad strikes the eye 
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of itself. After spending about six months here, I can 
say I have a fairly good knowledge of Paris, good enough 
for me not to want to come back here again. 

I love theatrical performances, which amuse me great- 
ly, and I have also met with playwrights, which somewhat 
reconciles me with Paris: such authors as Marmontel, 
Thomas, and several others, who call on me. They are 
intelligent people but in the main chatterboxes, with the 
exception of Thomas, who seems a mild and honest man, 
almost all the others are such that reading their writings 
is more pleasant than listening to their talk. Their self- 
esteem is so great that they not only consider themselves 
worthy of altars but shamelessly claim that their minds 
and works have won them undying fame. You will recall 
what our Sumarokov! thought of himself and what he 
would say of his own worth; well, they are all Sumaro- 
kovs here, with the only difference that these are more 
ridiculous because they look more self-important. For 
my part, I am pleased with their courtesy. Having heard 
from Stroganov?, Baryatinsky? and others that I am 
given to literature and engage in such pursuits, they have 
been very kind to me, even to the extent that I have 
been invited to attend the assembly instituted this year 
under the style of le rendez-vous des gens de lettres, 
and also to call on the renowned Franklin, who lives 
here as Minister from the American United Provinces. 
He, the well-known British physicist Magellan,+ and 
myself were received exceedingly well, so much so that 
our visit was reported in the press on the next day. 
You will see my name in the papers, estropié as usual, 
and will note the numerous everyday entertainments 
here in Paris. I was fortunate enough to please my au- 
dience with remarks on the features of our language so 
that the Chairman of the Assembly, le Blancherie, one 
of the sages of our times, even sent me an invitation to 
attend the next session. I am sending you his letter for 
you to see with what respect I am treated by the world 
of science. Besides my interest in literature, I possess 
another merit in their eyes: I buy books, drive in a car- 
riage, and hold an open house, so that a dinner can 
always be found there. That is something that belongs 
to literature, since the learned love to be honoured 
and fed. [ ...] 


Nikolai Novikov 


A note by Nikolai Ivanovich Novikov (1744-1818) to a transla- 
tion of an article “An Observation on the Slave Trade (A Letter 
from a Traveller to Some Friends)” was first published in the 
Supplement to the Moskovskiye vedomosti (Moscow Gazette), 
1784, Issue 72, p. 545, without a title or signature. The transla- 
tion is from : N. I. Novikov, Selected Works. Texts prepared by 
G. P. Makogonenko, Khudozhestvennaya literatura Publishers, 
Moscow-Leningrad, 1951, p. 562. 

The American Revolution, and the condition of Negro slaves 
and the Indians in the USA was in the centre of attention in the 
Moskovskiye vedomosti during the decade-long editorship of 
the writer, enlightener and journalist N. I. Novikov (May 1, 1779- 
May 1, 1789). “The most important event of our century”’, as 
Novikov called the American Revolution, was of special signific- 
ance to Russian enlighteners. In branding the slave-trade in Amer- 
ica, Novikov and his readers were well aware that serfdom in 
Russia was just as reprehensible. Novikov’s newspaper devoted 
much space to reports of the proposed abolition of slavery in 
America. Thus, ‘Messages from Boston,” the Moskouvskiye ve- 
domosti wrote on September 21, 1779, “say that the Continental 
Congress in Philadelphia is to take up the question of completely 
doing away with slavery.” 

The plight of the American Indians also attracted Novikov’s 
attention, his printshop bringing out two editions of Johann 
Gottlieb Pfeil’s novel Der Wilde (1757). In the year when the 
American Revolution ended, Novikov published a translation 
of a book by the French traveller Jean Bernard Bossu Nouveaux 
voyages aux Indies Occidentales (1768). In 1784, Novikov’s jour- 
nal Pokoyashchiisya trudolyubets (Toilet at Rest) published 
An Indian’s Letter on European Mores, couched in the same 
artless and naive vein as Montesquieu's Lettres Persanes and Oliver 
Goldsmith’s The Citizen of the World. The subject of the fate of 
the American Indians came in for considerable coverage in Mos- 
kovskiye vedomosti while Novikov was its editor. During 1786- 
1787 he kept its readers amply informed of the conflicts with the 
Indians, whose lands were being confiscated by the Continental 
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Congress and who were being exterminated by the whites. Thus, 
the paper’s issue of December 18, 1787, wrote of the brutal behav- 
iour of Colonel Robertson’s detachment in Virginia, which wiped 
out the Chicamony Indians at Lake Tene. 

Novikov’s educational activity was instrumental in acquaint- 
ing the Russian reading public with the events and ideas of the 
American Revolution, providing it, for the first time, with in- 
formation on the life and struggle of the American people during 
an heroic period of their history. 


(On the Injustice of Slave-Holding) 


We are quoting this letter particularly for its having 
been written by a right-thinking eye-witness. Though we 
have not omitted the preliminary defence of the slave- 
trade, we are not in agreement with such, since it is 
grounded on many false premises. This is not the place 
for an investigation into whether many slaves have been 
stolen from their native parts; whether all slaves are 
criminals; whether they enter better conditions; wheth- 
er they can ever enjoy happiness in slavery under Euro- 
peans, or whether they are horribly treated. The ex- 
cuse that we in rasta are guilty of similar injustice, 
or that the slave-trade produces much that is good, 
which would be lost without it, cannot hold water when 
facing the judgement of reason and humanity and does 
not justify the right white men have arrogated over their 
black fellow men. 


1784 





Alexander Radishchev 


The following excerpt from the chapter entitled ‘“Khotilov” 
in A Journey from St. Petersburg to Moscow (1790) by Alexan- 
der Nikolayevich Radishchev (1749-1802) has been translated 
from the writer’s Collected Works, Vol. 1, the USSR Academy of 
Sciences Publishers, Moscow-Leningrad, 1938, pp. 316-317. 

The emergence of the American Republic was enthusiastic- 
ally welcomed by Radishchev in his ode Liberty (1784), the 
first revolutionary poem to appear in Russia. The ode, written 
immediately after the victory of the American Revolution, voiced 
ardent admiration for the “happy nation”, whom “chance granted 
freedom’’. Later, while he was writing his Journey, his revolution- 
ary thinking was to make great strides, as is evident in his state- 
ments on the USA in “‘Khotilov”. 

The question of serfdom had a revolutionary ring with Radi- 
shchev, the Pugachev Uprising (1773-1775) prompting him to 
arrive at the conviction that a popular revolution was necessary 
and inevitable. The ideas on America set forth in his Journey 
are contained in ‘“‘Khotilov’, which expresses the revolutionary 
demand for the “abolition of slavery in Russia”. In branding the 
“acquisition of slaves by purchase”, Radishchev had in mind 
slave-ownership both in America and in Russia. 

He was much taken up with the legislation on the freedom of 
the press adopted in the states of Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and Virginia. The Constitution of Pennsylvania, as drawn up 
by Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Paine, attracted his special 
attention in view of the restrictions imposed in book publica- 
tion in Russia: “The people are entitled to speak, write and make 
their opinions public; consequently freedom of the press should 
never be hampered,” he wrote in the chapter entitled ‘‘Torzhok”’. 
It was thus that Russian society was first informed of the fun- 
damentals of the bourgeois-democratic freedoms won in Ameri- 
ca and standing in marked contrast with the czarist autocracy, 
which Radishchev called “a condition totally alien to human 
nature”’. 

Radishchev’s keen interest in the Pennsylvanian Constitu- 
tion was a consequence of its being the most democratic in the 
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United States. Catherine H, Empress of Russia, could not dis- 
regard such eulogising of the ideas of the American Revolution. 
In her remarks on the Journey, she wrote the following with 
regard to the passages referring to America: “‘All this ... is liable 
to rouse the peasants against the landowners, and the troops 
against their officers.” She saw such ideas as an open call for 
revolt. 

At the same time, Radishchev’s book condemned the new 
post-Revolutionary America for its extermination of Red Indians 
which he regarded as the onset of that country’s development 
towards profit-making and the humiliation of human dignity. 
Hence his affirmation: ‘‘Europeans, who have laid America waste 
and drenched its fields in the blood of its indigenous population, 
have replaced their murderous activities by a new kind of profit- 
making.” 

Even during his exile in Siberia Radishchev continued to show 
interest in America. There is evidence of his meeting with G. I. She- 
lekhov, the head of Russian settlement in America, which took 
place in Irkutsk in the winter of 1791. 

The following extract speaks on behalf of a “citizen of the 
future”, who proposes that the peasants be emancipated “from 
above”. 


A Journey from St. Petersburg to Moscow 


From the Chapter ‘‘Khotilov”’ 


Europeans, who have laid America waste! and drenched 
its fields in the blood of its indigenous population, 
have replaced their murderous activities by a new kind 
of profit-making. The untilled fields of this hemisphere, 
which have been affected by natural upheavals, have 
now come under powerful impact of the plough. The 
cereals that were once growing on succulent fields and 
were doomed to useless withering now feel their stems 
being cut by the scythe. Proud trees which have crowned 
the mountains since ancient times are being felled. 
Barren timberland and hillside thickets become fertile 
fields productive of numerous plants and crops native 
to America or successfully introduced there. Lush mead- 
owlands are trodden by herds of cattle serving man 
for food or as draught animals. Everywhere one sees 
the handiwork of man as artificer, and scenes of prosper- 
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ity and the signs of proper management. But whose 
mighty hand has extracted such plenty from unwilling 
and chary Nature. After exterminating the Indians, 
the cruel Europeans, who preach love of peace in the 
name of the God of justice and teach humility and love 
of fellowmen add to the brutal murder by the conqueror 
cold-blooded murder of enslavement, through the pur- 
chase of slaves. Such unhappy victims, torn away from 
their homes on the sultry banks of the Niger and the 
Senegal and transported to countries strange to them, 
cultivate under a heavy yoke of labour the plenteous 
fields of America, which scorns their toil! And we 
shall call the devastated country blessed for its fields 
are not thick with thorns and thistles but produce use- 
ful plants in abundance. We shall call blessed a coun- 
try where a hundred proud citizens loll in luxury while 
thousands lack food or shelter from the blazing sun or 
frost. O, may such plenteous lands fall waste, and may 
thorns and weeds strike deep roots and oust the Amer- 
ica’s beneficial plants! Arise, my beloved brethren! 
Let it not be Said of you! ‘‘His remembrance shall perish 
from the earth.” 

We are still amazed at the hugeness of Egyptian edi- 
fices. The stupendous pyramids will for long continue 
to prove the boldness of Egyptian architecture. But what 
was the purpose in bringing together these incongruous 
heaps of stone? For the interment of the arrogant pha- 
raohs. These vainglorious potentates, in their thirst for 
UE Ona: wished to differ in their appearance from 
their people even after death. The vast structures, so use- 
less to society, are patent proof of its enslavement. 
The remains of destroyed cities that were once scenes 
of prosperity reveal to us the ruins of schools, hospitals, 
guest-houses, aqueducts, houses of foul entertainment, 
and similar buildings; in cities where the I was better 
known than the we, we find what remains of magnifi- 
cent royal palaces, spacious stables, and housing for wild 
beasts. Compare one and the other; the choice will pre- 
sent no difficulty. {...] 


1790 














Grigory Shelikhov 





The book by the Russian navigator Grigory Ivanovich Shelikhov 
(Shelekhov) (1747-1795), was first published in St. Petersburg in 
1791 under the title Voyage of the Russian Merchant Grigory 
Shelekhov Between 1783 and 1787 from Okbotsk Across the 
Eastern Ocean to the Shores of America, and His Return to Rus- 
sia, with a Detailed Account of His Discovery of the Islands of 
Kiktak and Afognak, Not Reached even by the Renowned English 
Navigator, Captain Cook, and Including a Description of the Way 
of Life, Mores, Rituals, Dwellings and Clothing of the Peoples 
Inbabiting These Isles, Who Have Submitted to the Rule of the 
Russian State: and Also of the Climate, Seasonal Variations, Wild 
and Domestic Animals, Fish, Birds, Vegetation and Many Other 
Curious Things to Be Found There, All of Which Are Faithfully 
and Accurately Described by the Author Himself. The second edi- 
tion, which came out in 1793, was supplemented by a section 
entitled “‘A Historical and Geographical Description of the Kuril, 
Aleutian, Andreanof and Fox Islands Stretching from Kamchatka 
to America Across the Eastern Ocean”. The book A Continuation 
of the Voyage of the Russian Merchant Grigory Shelekhov Across 
the Eastern Ocean to the Shores of America in 1788 was pub- 
lished in 1792. 

The account of Shelikhov’s voyage to America (from 16 August 
1783 to his departure from America on 22 May 1786) is translat- 
ed from the book: G. I. Shelikhov. The Voyages of the Russian 
Merchant Grigory Shelikov Between 1783 and 1787 from Okhotsk 
Across the Eastern Ocean to the Shores of America. Edited, with 
foreword, afterword and comments by B. P. Polevoi, Khabarovsk 
Book Publishers, Khabarovsk, 1971, pp. 35-51, where the text 
has been amended according to the manuscript published in Rus- 
sian in the book Russian Discoveries in the Pacific Ocean and 
North America in the 18th Century, Moscow, 1948, pp. 226-249. 

Starting from 1775, G. I. Shelikhov organised voyages by 
merchant ships to the Kuril and Aleutian Islands. Between 1783 
and 1786 he led an expedition to the shores of Russian America, 
during which Russian settlements were established there. Sheli- 
khov became one of the founders of the Russian American Com- 
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pany, which was officially registered in 1799. 

The book by Shelikhov was published in St. Petersburg in 1793 
in German, and in 1795 it was translated from the German into 
English and published in London. 


The Voyages of the Russian Merchant Grigory Shelikhov 
Between 1783 and 1787 from Okhotsk Across 
the Eastern Ocean to the Shores of America 


Our Russian Columbuses, by omens dark undaunted, 
Will through the ices to the East a new way open, 
And to America our Empire shall attain, 
And far and wide shall spread the Russians fame.} 


Having built three galliots for the company? in the 
port of Okhotsk,? and named them: the first—The Three 
Bishops, the second—St. Simeon the God-Receiver 
and Anna, the Prophetess, and the third—St. Michael, | 
set sail for the Eastern Ocean in 1783, on August 16th 
from the mouth of the river Urak, which flows into the 
Sea of Okhotsk, with 192 men aboard, and being myself 
aboard the first galliot together with my wife,4 who 
has gone with me everywhere and consented to share 
every hardship, I named Bering Island as our assembly 
point should unfavourable winds scatter us. Having 
overcome the various difficulties which impeded my 
vou we approached the first of the Kuril Islands 
on the 31st day of August, but an unfavourable wind 
made it impossible to come in to the shore until the 
2nd of September. On that day, having dropped anchor, 
we went onto the island and Coed supplies of fresh 
water; on the 3rd of September we set off on our ap- 
pointed route, during which, on the 12th day of that 
month, a storm which lasted for two days and nights 
caused the galliots to become separated from each other. 
The storm was so great that we lost hope of saving our 
lives; however, on the 14th the first two galliots sighted 
each other and they dropped anchor off Benne Island 
on the 24th of September, intending to pass the winter 
there, both to await the arrival of the third galliot, 
which had 62 men aboard, and also as a consequence of 
unfavourable winds; but during the whole of our stay 
on Bering Island the galliot filed to arrive. On the 
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25th of September I dispatched a few men from both 
ships to sail around the island in bidars that we had 
brought with us, for I was curious to know whether they 
would meet with anything worthy of interest. They 
returned on the 27th of that month, having found noth- 
ing of such a description. 

We had no hunting on the island all winter, save for 
a small number of polar foxes, for there were no other 
animals. The food which the island offers consists of sea 
fish, of which there are numerous varieties, and also the 
meat of marine creatures, namely: sea lions, sea bears 
and ringed seals; of birds: geese, ducks, swans, cormor- 
ants, sea-gulls, big parrots and partridge, in addition to 
which the roots of the martagon (Turk’s-cap lily) are also 
included among the edibles. Winter continued with 
strong, more northerly and easterly winds, and there were 
snowstorms almost every day. 

Inasmuch as the sailors fell victim to scurvy, it was 
necessary to seek a means of remedy: to this end we 
walked along the sea coast during the snowstorms, and 
in fine weather we went far into the mountains on skis.5 

On this route we discovered that the magnetic needle 
showed an inclination of one and a quarter compass 
points to the East.® 

We left the aforementioned island in 1784, on the 16th 
day of June, having chosen as our assembly point, should 
our ships be separated, Unalaska, one of the islands known 
as the Fox Islands.” As regards the third ship, which was 
delayed, so that it should know of our arrangement and 
follow us thither, I addressed a letter to it from Bering 
Island. Until the 19th of that month, delayed some- 
times by insufficient, and sometimes by unfavourable 
winds, we made very little headway; and on the 19th, 
as a result of thick fog, we lost sight of the galliot St. S1- 
meon On the 20th one ship approached the shore of 
Medny Island; there we reneuee our supply of fresh 
water and, having provisioned ourselves with the meat 
of sea bears, set sail again on the 23rd. On the 6th of July 
we sailed past the Island of Atka, which is one of the 
Andreanof Islands,8 and on the 7th we passed the is- 
land of Amlia, on the 8th and 9th we sighted the islands 
of Seguam and Amukta, and then Islands of the Four 
Mountains; on the 10th we sailed through the straits be- 
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tween the Four Mountains, changing course from south 
to north, on the 12th of July, having sailed some dis- 
tance to the north of these islands, we were rejoined by 
the galliot St. Simeon, which had been delayed, and, 
continuing our route, on the 13th arrived at Natykin- 
skaya Bay on the Island of Unalaska and dropped anchor 
in the harbour known as Kapitanskaya where, having 
unloaded, we stood at anchor until the 22nd, taking 
aboard necessary supplies. 

As we sailed past the islands mentioned above, we were 
able to notice only that the chain of all the Aleutian Is- 
lands, from Bering Island to the Island of Kiktak,? which 
I shall describe hereafter, is composed of high, rocky 
mountains whose number include volcanoes. There are 
no standing forests, only creeping trees growing among 
the boulders: the purple willow, alder and mountain 
ash, and even these are not to be found everywhere; 
the inhabitants gather all kinds of wood washed up onto 
the shore to use as firewood and for building. 

Having taken aboard essential supplies on the Island 
of Unalaska, and also two interpreters and ten Aleuts 
who had freely agreed to enter our service, and without 
waiting for the third galliot, we set sail to continue our 
route on the 22nd day of July, having, however, left 
instructions for the galliot St. Michael to sail for the 
Island of Kiktak, also known as Kodiak, which was to 
be our point of assembly. We sailed past the ridge of 
the Fox Islands from north to south, through the strait 
between the Unimak and Akun islands. This strait offers 
no obstacle to the passage of ships, for it is broad and 
clear, though the current is exceptionally powerful 
during high and low tide. 

On the 3rd day of August we arrived at the Island 
of Kiktak, and sailed from a southerly direction into 
the harbour, where we dropped anchor. On the 4th, 
men were dispatched in bidars, linked together in pairs, 
to ascertain whether the island was inhabited. Two bi- 
dars returned from one side on the same day, having seen 
no natives; and following these, of the remaining two 
bidars, one was sent to the harbour to report that it had 
sighted a small number of inhabitants; thereafter the re- 
maining bidar also returned, bringing with it one of the 
inhabitants of the island whom I, as far as was necessary, 
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sought to entertain with food and drink and, having 
presented him with gifts and spoken with him, sent back 
to the shore, he, however, having rejoined us later, lived 
with us until my return, accompanying us on all our trips, 
and not only was guiltless of the least treachery, but 
even warned us against certain malicious inhabitants 
of the island who sought to take our lives. This evil plan 
of theirs was disccenible in their very behaviour, which 
will be described hereafter. On the third day following 
our arrival at this island, three men from among those 
whom we had sighted on the first occasion, known as 
Koniaga,!° approached us aboard three bidars; we took 
them aboard with every sign of friendship and amity, 
and bartered animals for articles they were desirous 
of having. During their stay aboard our ship, on the 
afternoon of the 5th of August, at 2 o’clock, an eclipse 
of the sun began which continued for one hour and a 
half. The Koniaga, as people not having the least under- 
standing of the cause of this phenomenon, were greatly 
astounded; however, nothing untoward occurred. 

On the 7th of August.I dispatched more men in four 
bidars for the purpose of discovering where wild animals 
might be found and also to observe the island, they hav- 
ing been instructed to sail as far as possible. On the 9th of 
August, at a distance of approximately 40 versts from the 
harbour, they sighted a large number of savages gathered 
together on a remote massive craggy rock, inaccessible 
from the sea, which was about five sagénes high on one 
side, and on the other—more than seven. Those I had sent 
sought to popuace these savages to accord us a friendly 
welcome; they, however, not heeding these exhortations, 
ordered with threats that we should depart from their 
shores if we wished to preserve our lives, and should 
thereafter never venture to go past them. 

Having been informed of this, I immediately departed 
thither, together with men from aboard my ship, and 
began to exhort them to renounce such obstinacy and 
enter friendly intercourse, assuring them that we, for 
our part, had not come to dispute with them or to injure 
them, but to win their favour by amicable behaviour, 
and in proof of this I promised to give them gifts, as far 
as I was able, of those things for which they had shown 
a particular liking. There was an exceedingly large num- 
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ber of them, no less than 4,000 at least. They, however, 
despite these arguments, began to attack us with their 
bows and arrows; for this reason I was compelled to 
depart, greatly disturbed by my ignorance of how these 
difficulties would end. However, having understood from 
their stubborn hostility towards us that they desired 
my departure from their shores, else we should all be 
killed, I sought to take every precaution against an un- 
expected attack. 

On the 12th of August, at midnight, during the chang- 
ing of the watch, these savages, having come down from 
their rock in exceedingly large numbers, attacked us 
with such fury that one might have believed they would 
fully have achieved their purpose, which indeed would 
not have caused them any difficulty, had we displayed 
less caution or been more frightened. Imminent death 
gave us spirit, and we, defending ourselves with our guns, 
were hardly able to compel them to take flight; the bat- 
tle lasted for about a quarter of an hour. At sunrise there 
was not one of them to be seen, not even the dead, for 
these they had carried away. We, however, on the con- 
trary, rejoiced to discover that we had not a single man 
killed or wounded, which fact I ascribe solely to Divine 
Providence. Shortly thereafter we learned from a run- 
away Tayag,!! which people are called by the Russians 
Fox-Ridge Aleuts—who had been a prisoner of the Koni- 
aga, that the following day the Koniaga gathered on the 
rock, that they had already been awaiting help for several 
days already from a large number of people inhabiting 
Iliuda, Ugashik, Ugaatak, Chinnigak and many other 
places, and that they intended to unite their forces and 
attack us in strength from every side, both at that place 
and also on our ships in the harbour, and kill us down to 
the last man, that their poor success in their previous 
attack not only had not instilled fear into them, but had 
inspired them to increase their defence, and that they 
proposed, should any of us remain alive, to divide us 
amongst themselves, to share out our possessions and take 
us as their slaves, and also to seize hold of the boards of 
our ships, which they considered as things of great value. 

Having thereupon taken note of the danger to which 
the ferocity of the savages exposed us, we took measures 
to frustrate their undertakings, and to seize the afore- 
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mentioned rock on which they had established them- 
selves as in a fortress, before they should receive rein- 
forcements. Meanwhile the Koniaga had not desisted 
from attacks upon our lives. This, and the considera- 
tion of our forces, which were far inferior in number, 
compelled me to approach the fortress with all my men 
with the purpose of expelling them therefrom, and to 
that end, having arrived at the rock, we fired from our 
guns; however, as this caused them no damage, they 
offered us the fiercest resistance with their bows and 
arrows, and therefore I was obliged to open fire on them 
with five of the two-pound cannon that we had brought 
with us. I ordered that the cannon be aimed at the 
sharp rocks and their huts. erected there, so that the 
destruction of some of them might terrify these people, 
still ignorant of such weapons. 

This phenomenon, so strange and unfamiliar, soon, 
more than any damage inflicted on them inspired timid- 
ity and horror, and also obliged them to draw the most 
absurd conclusions in our regard. Then they ran out from 
their fortress, leaving it in our possession without the loss 
on our side of a single man, save for five severely, but 
not mortally wounded. However I might have sought 
to avoid bloodshed, it should not be thought that they 
lost no men killed in this action. I attempted to ascer- 
tain how many, but in vain, for on the one hand they 
had carried away their dead, and on the other they had 
thrown them into the sea. More than one thousand 
Koniaga were captured, and the remainder, who, of 
course, numbered not less than three thousand, fled. 
We brought back more than 400 prisoners to the har- 
bour, having released the remainder, and from among 
the prisoners I chose one leader, who in the language 
of the Koniaga is called Khaskak,1? and finally gave 
all the captives into his charge, having provided them 
with bidars, canoes, fishing nets and everything essen- 
tial to their survival; none the less, of their children I 
kept upwards of 20 amanats? 3 as surety. 

These captives desired to live at a distance of 15 
versts from the harbour, which I permitted them to 
do. Time proved them reliable allies, and through them 
we learned that indeed we could not have avoided the 
most serious danger, if not complete annihilation, from 
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the assistance which the Koniaga had hoped to receive 
from a large number of savages from other dwellings 
who were already approaching the fortress; those fleeing 
from the fortress, meeting them and recounting to 
them a tale of more horror than was actually the case, 
and declaring that we had turned ourselves into fire- 
breathing creatures who destroyed with our arrows their 
rock and their huts, inspired them with such timidity 
that they immediately fled in every direction; however, 
in spite of this, they, excluding the captives I had let 
live at a distance from the harbour, made another attack 
upon us at night, having gathered together in vast num- 
bers during wet and windy weather and, falling with great 
ferocity upon the bidars at anchor in Ugat Bay, they 
wielded their spears and shot their arrows on every 
side, but our gunshots repelled them too; how many 
of them were killed if any is likewise unknown; for our 
part, although six men were wounded, they quickly 
recovered. I cannot say that our bidars were not dam- 
aged, for the Koniaga had pierced them through with 
their spears; these strikes were so numerous that in some 
cases there were up to one hundred holes in one bidar, 
and their assault was no less violent. 

I had already been warned of the bellicose nature of 
the Koniaga people and how they had succeeded in driv- 
ing away any trappers who visited them, moreover they 
drove such visitors away with ease; however, my zeal 
in the service of my country cheered my spirits amidst 
all the fears inspired by previous information on this 
matter received from people who had been on the pro- 
montory situated on this island, known as Agayeknta- 
lik, certain well-known trappers who had themselves 
experienced their ferocity. I sought to overcome all 
prejudice concerning them and, insofar as my joint agree- 
ment with my colleagues, captain Mikhaila Sergeyev* 

* Captain Mikhaila Sergeyev, son of Golikov, died in St. Petersburg on 
the 27th of January 1788 in the forty-first year of nis life. The marble tomb- 
stone of his grave at the Bolsheokhtenskoye Cemetery bears the following 
inscription in verse: 

To benefit society his fortune he exhausted 
On seeking new lands Russia’s glory to expand. 
Great ships were built, and from the Sea of Okbotsk 
They sailed and passage to America they found. 


A map upon a plaque of bronze was etched. The names 
Of Golikov and bis associates for this are famed. 
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and the Kursk merchant Ivan Larionov, the sons of 
Golikov, stipulated that the first obligation in conciliat- 
ing the savages was to uphold the interests of the state, 
I also strove to persuade my men to consent to my under- 
taking. 

The Koniaga believed it would be an easy matter not 
only to expel all of us from the Island of Kiktak, but to 
leave none of us alive should we offer stubborn resistance 
to their attack, or to apportion us amongst themselves 
as slaves, for they, whose custom it is to conduct cease- 
less warfare among their own generations, employ their 
captives in all kinds of work, considering these captives 
to be in their permanent possession, and to achieve this 
they relied upon (1) our small numbers: for we were 
130 persons in all; (2) the successes they had had in 
1761 against a ship belonging to a number of different 
companies that had chanced to anchor off the Agayekh- 
talik promontory to pass the winter; for these savages 
not only did not permit the people on board the ship 
to move more than 5 versts away from it but, having 
deprived them of any hunting, compelled them to leave 
earlier than they had planned; (3) in 1776 they obliged 
a ship belonging to the Kholodilov Company,!* which 
had put in at ae island, to leave after 11 days; (4) in 
1780, a ship belonging to the Panov Company and under 
the command of navigator Ocheredin!> arrived at his 
same Agayekhtalik promontory and prepared to spend 
the winter there, but, finally, after great hardships and 
having lost a large number of men, it was obliged to set 
sail to save itself; (5) in 1785, trappers employed by var- 
ious companies, having fitted out three ships, left the 
Fox Islands for the shores of North America, number- 
ing 300 men. These ships were under the command 
of navigator Potap Zaikov,!® they arrived at the shores 
of North America in the last days of August and sailed 
into the Bay of Chugach named Sandwich Sound?” by 
Captain Cook, and, having dropped anchor, prepared 
to spend the winter there. In view of their number, they 
believed that they would be able to repulse any attack 
by the savages, but finally they learned their error; 
they were prevented from hunting by the local inhab- 
itants, and were unable to move as much as one verst 
away from their ship except armed and in large numb- 
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ers. Winter having scarcely passed, they abandoned 
their former plans and fled, having lost quite a few of their 
number from starvation. These, having learned of my in- 
tent to visit the Island of Kodiak, attempted by every 
possible means to dissuade me, depicting the natives of 
this island as bloodthirsty and implacable, basing them- 
selves both on the previous incidents described above, 
and on their own experiences at Cape Chugach at the 
hands of the Kodiak countrymen. However, I paid 
little heed to all these warnings and scorned all dangers 
in my determination to achieve the purpose and carry 
through the plans set by the company and also by myself. 

The attacks described above which we had already 
suffered did not encourage us to believe that we would 
be safe in the future, and particularly as they never lost 
the opportunity to attack our bidars sent on exploratory 
trips; and although, after every attack, they surrendered 
their amanats on the bidars, I, therefore, intending that 
we should pass the winter on the island which they in- 
habited and bring them, by our kindness, generosity, hos- 
pitality and gifts to the peaceable realisation that by their 
own ferocity they were troubling their own lives, kill- 
ing each other, and in order to show them a life they 
knew nothing of, devoted all my efforts to the construc- 
tion of dwellings and a stronghold made, at least to begin 
with, from plaited branches. In this we were success- 
ful, though only with great difficulty; as, despite all 
of this, they ad not cease their attacks upon both the 
bidars, which I sent to observe and describe the island, 
and upon ourselves also, so I, while avoiding bloodshed 
as far as possible, and in order to achieve our better 
security, demonstrated the power and action of our 
gunpowder and, having bored a hole in a large rock, filled 
it with the same and, rigging up the lock of the gun, 
and attaching to this a very long rope which passed under 
another stone for the safety of the one who was to fire, 
I caused the gunpowder to explode by cutting the rope 
in the presence of a large number of peaceful Konia- 
ga, so that the amazing power of our “‘arrows’’, as they 
called them, was spoken of everywhere. 

After this and other to them incomprehensible, mira- 
culous and, at the same time, terrifying phenomena, 
all the Koniaga of the island desisted from their attempts 
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to expel us: for I represented to them that I wished 
to live with them in friendship, and not in warfare, and 
moreover, if I had had any other intent, they would not 
have been able to escape the power of my weapons, 
and that, furthermore, our most gracious Sovereign wish- 
ed to take them under her protection and secure for them 
a safe and peaceful life. These arguments, and many 
examples of kindly behaviour and small presents pacified 
them completely. I also, through the interpreters, im- 

ressed on them the security, grandeur, power and 
beauty of all to be found in Russia, and also the gracious- 
ness of our Empress. Having noted that the rumour 
of all I had said had spread aboard and roused curiosity, 
I made further efforts to convince them, sometimes by 
describing, and sometimes by showing them things which, 
had they not been forewarned, they would have been 
ready to deify, gradually leading them to an awareness 
of the ignorance in which they were sunk. In this way 
I acquired such high regard in their eyes that, finally, 
all referred to me as their father. With such signs of their 
trust in me, they willingly Ope ise my orders; they held 
the rapid construction of our buildings to be a miracle, 
for they, working the wood with sharpened pieces of 
iron, labour for several years to build dicir own dwell- 
ings. Their ignorance was so great that, when we hung 
up a Kulibin lantern’® during the nightly darkness, 
they thought that it was the sun that we had captured, 
thus causing the daytime gloom. 

I was grieved to see the darkness of their minds. There- 
fore I did not allow them to linger in this error, but 
strove, as far as I was able, to explain to them that this 
was the product of a man like themselves, with this one 
difference, that they would continue in their ignorance 
until they became peaceable and [began] to adopt 
our customs and way of life. I showed them the comfort | 

| and advantages of Russian dwellings, clothing and 
manner of preparing food, they saw the labours of my 
men when they [my men] dug the earth in the kitchen- 
garden, sowed and planted; when the fruits were ripe, 
I ordered them to be distributed among the Koniaga, 
but they, on caning them, expressed nothing but amaze- 
| ment; many of them I ordered to be fed with food 
which my men had prepared for themselves, and they 
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acquired a liking for it. 

This behaviour on my part towards them bound them 
more closely to me by the hour, and they, not knowing 
how to please me, brought a large number of their child- 
ren to me as amanats when I had not requested it and did 
not need them; but, so as not to offend them, I accept- 
ed many of the children, while the rest I released, having 
presented them with suitable gifts. Following such 
attachment to me, I attempted to understand their reli- 
gious beliefs. I did not find their hearts infected with idol- 
atry; they recognise only two beings in the world, one 
good, and the other evil, attaching to them various ab- 
surd ideas that are the result of their ignorance and savage- 
ry. On seeing this, I attempted to tell them, as simply 
and understandably as possible, about the Christian 
faith, and on seeing their great curiosity in this matter, 
I desired to avail myself Brine opportunity. And there- 
fore I began, during my free time, to instruct the curious 
more precisely about our faith and to bring them to a 
knowledge of the true path, and in so doing I moved 
their hearts; in a word, up to my departure I converted 
40 among them, who were baptised using the rites pre- 
scribed in the absence of a priest. 

I noticed that they were beginning to scorn their own 
people, and, what was more curious, that they, having 
adopted the customs and behaviour of the Russians, 
laughed at the other savages, considering them totally 
ignorant in comparison with themselves. As I used to 
receive many of them in a room I had constructed there, 
they saw a portrait of our most gracious Sovereign 
and some of the books I used, and, remarking their 
desire to be acquainted with what amazed them, I, 
with all due respect, told them about Her Majesty, des- 
cribing her graciousness, her authority and power, and 
how happy those consider themselves to be who follow 
her orders and live under her laws; on the contrary, 
those are the most unfortunate of beings who seek to 
evade her orders or to disobey them. I sought to impress 
them with the peace and security enjoyed by each 
citizen, that any man may walk or ride everywhere 
alone without fearing that another might attack him or 
rob him of his possessions. These words, or this most 
insignificant example, I chose as being more understand- 
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able to them. And indeed, such an impression did my 
words make upon them that they desired and requested 
me that I should compel all those who came to their 
island to depart, placing themselves at the same time 
under my protection and promising to heed me and 
obey me in everything. 

These poor people, coming to my settlement and at 
times seeing how my men obeyed me and carried out my 
orders, thought that there could be no other greater than 
me. However, I led them out of this unhappy error and 
give them to understand that I was the humblest of my 

overeign’s servants, that there are authorities estab- 
lished by her who watch to see that no one suffers injury 
or offence. I explained to them by every means avail- 
able how they would prosper if they would love and 
faithfully obey our most gracious Sovereign who, should 
they do otherwise, might punish them for disobedience. 

By speaking frequently of the ways of those who 
live in Russia, and the manner of its organisation, I aroused 
such curiosity in some of them that forty people of 
both sexes desired to see Russian abodes: among these 
there were also chidren who were given to me by the 
savages on my departure so that the chidren, at least, 
might see all that is to be found here, if they them- 
selves could not; and all these chidren left with me for 
Okhotsk, of which 15 came to Irkutsk, and these last, 
having been given clothing and presents, returned with 
my ship. 

As regards books, I was unable to convey to them 
any conception of them. However, sending some of 
them occasionally with a note to the groups settled in 
other parts of the island, I caused them such amazement 
by the fact that they were given, on delivering the note, 
that which I had told them they would be given before 
they left, that they accounted it to be above the forces 
of man; thus, for example, I sent one of them with a 
note to my agent requesting prunes and other dried 
fruits. He, trying them on his way back, ate half of what 
he had been given, which I, learning of it from the note, 
told him. He was greatly surprised and said: ‘Truly, 
this piece of paper was observing me carefully when I 
ate them, but in future I will know how to avoid this.”’ 
I, desiring to put his simplicity to the test, sent him once 
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again for the same, but, as on the previous occasion, I 
learned from the note and the weight that a good half 
was missing, and thus again received his admission, and 
that it was for him a most wondrous thing, that he, 
on eating the fruit, had buried the piece of paper in 
the sand, but that clearly it had seen even through 
sand. 

A second example. In the room I had built there stood 
a large mirror and the savages, on approaching it, marvelled 
to see people in their own image and, not understand- 
ing what people this could be, ascribed it all to magic 
beyond their comprehension. Through this I began 
to introduce them to a knowledge of Dooks, promising 
to teach their children, should any of them agree, such, 
as they believed it to be, great wisdom. I found a few 
hunters who brought such children and entrusted them 
to me. I must do justice to the quick mind of this people, 
for their children learned their lessons with great speed 
and, prior to my departure, some of them had so mas- 
tered the Russian language that it was possible to under- 
stand them without difficulty. I left behind me 25 such 
pupils—they are boys that far prefer to be with Russians 
than with their own savage fathers. 

By these means I sought to bring them to an awareness 
of their ignorance. I waged a constant battle with my 
men, who were eager for dispute, and finally, gave them 
also to see the benefit to be gained. The savages, having 
learned of the power of the notes I gave them, came to 
me for such visiting cards, as one might call them, when 
leaving on a long hunting journey so that they might 
show them, if they should chance to meet in those 
remote parts with groups whom I had sent, as proof that 
they were peaceable and our well-wishers. By defend- 
ing them with ay own men from attacks upon them by 
savages from other parts, I gave them to realise how 
agreeable it is to live in peace, for after this the enemy 
no onpe ventured to move against them. Seeing, more- 
over, that the services they performed for me did not go 
without reward, they desired that I should remain with 
them forever, | may say with due pride that when they 
learned of my departure, they were so grieved that one 
might have thought they were to lose everything; but 
in that event I erased: all my affairs to the manager 
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I had left there, the merchant Samoilov!? from the Yeni- 
sei, a man upon whom I relied to follow all that I had 
done; in addition, I provided him with sufficient 
written instructions. 

Up to my departure, according to reports from the 
savages who, although unable to give with any certainty 
the number of peaceable Koniaga who are completel 
well-disposed towards me, none the less, from their 
accounts and my own observations, one may with almost 
total certainty consider that just over 5,000 souls of both 
sexes are loyal subjects of Her Majesty. I made no ref- 
erence to them about the payment of tribute in order 
not to raise any suspicion, for this would have been a 
stumbling block, but sought to incline them only to think 
well of Russians and to introduce them gradually to our 
customs in such a way that not only would they not 
be repelled but would understand, leaving, in the mean- 
time, the question of tribute to be examined by the 
high authorities. 

In 1785 scurvy was noticed among my men, and it be- 
came so virulent that half-way through the winter the 
began to die, and the remainder were severely weakened. 
The news of this spread everywhere, and several gather- 
ings were noted among remote savages. We were inform- 
ed of this by totally well-disposed Koniaga, who added 
that these savages were marching against us; and for 
this reason, without waiting for further instructions 
from me, they had themselves hurried to disperse them, 
bringing to me the main conspirators whom, having 
heard their admission of their intent, I found necessary 
to hold under guard. On the 9th day of April I sent a 
certain Russian, Rasetny, accompanied by a thousand 
peaceable Koniaga, who, out of devotion to me, had 
themselves offered to conduct this man for his own 
safety to the Unginskiye Islands, called the Shumagin 
Islands*° by Bering, with letters to the companies locat- 
ed there informing them of all the misfortunes that 
we had suffered because of the scurvy, and request- 
ing their possible assistance; but Grae rs messengers 
departed, the scurvy began to abate. 

On the 2nd of May I sent 52 Russians from among my 
own men in four bidars and 11 Aleuts from the Fox 
Islands and 110 Koniaga in bidars to sail eastwards and 
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acquaint themselves with the peoples inhabiting the 
islands lying along the American coast as far as the bays 
of Kenai and Chugach, to ascertain all that might be of 
benefit and make any necessary descriptions, having 
ordered them to continue their journey for as long as 
the summer permitted. The party returned in the last 
days of August, sailing on the northern side through the 
strait which runs between the mainland of America and 
the Island of Kiktak, having witnessed through the sum- 
mer no attacks by the Koniaga, Chugaches or Kenais, who, 
on the contrary, surrendered upwards of 20 amanats. 

As regards trade in those parts, it was at that time of 
little significance as the local inhabitants, being unfamil- 
iar with us, feared to enter into such intercourse, despite 
the fact that they had handed over amanats. Having arriv- 
ed at the Island of Kiktak, the party prepared to spend 
the winter there, choosing for this purpose the populous 
locality of Karlut. During the winter, they sailed in their 
bidars on the northern and western sides of the island, 
and along the American coast from Katmak to the Ka- 
mishak Bay, and by the mildness of their behaviour 
towards the inhabitants, their constant kindliness, accom- 
panied by hospitality and the presentation of gifts, 
drew them into association, took amanats and traded 
with them, and all without the slightest incident or 
dispute. 

During the whole of the winter I dispatched men 
from the harbour to sail round the island of Kiktak from 
the southern and easter sides, and to explore the islands 
lying close to these shores. A large number of Koniaga 
were drawn into friendship with us by kindly behaviour 
and trade, amanats were also taken, and they were fully 
confirmed as subjects of the Russian State. In the last 
days of December, I sent two of my men and an inter- 
preter from the harbour to Kenai Bay as traders to make 
observations, having given them a small quantity of goods 
for barter, and entrusted their safety to the khaskak of 
the amanats on Shuyek Island. 

In 1786, on the 10th day of January, I sent from the 
harbour eleven of my men to sail east along the coast 
of Kiktak Island to the fir grove situated at a distance 
of 160 versts from the harbour, near the settlement of 
Chinigat, to make boats. These men, having first set up 
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a winter camp, then discharged their task, having also 
purchased a quantity of furs, and on the 1st day of 
May they returned to the harbour. 

On the 25th of February I received a letter from the 
Katmak settlement dated the 19th of that month from 
the Greek Yevstrat Delarov,2! in which he informed me 
that the galliot St. Michael, belonging to our company, 
had set sail according to my instructions on the 12th 
day of May, 1785, from the harbour of the island of 
Unalaska, but had been delayed near the island by unfav- 
ourable winds for six weeks. Finally, having, during a 
storm, lost a mast which broke below the cross-trees, 
it was obliged to return to Unalaska and, on setting sail 
again in August after the mast had been repaired, was 
immediately struck by another misfortune; as a result 
of an error by the navigator, the galliot struck a rock 
and was obliged to remain for the winter at Unalaska, 
having, however, according to reports that had been re- 
aut sent 30 men in bidars to assist us; these, how- 
ever, being delayed by storms on their way, spent six 
weeks on the American coast, losing six men from the 
cold and lack of food. The remainder were saved, accord- 
ing to the account of the aforementioned Greek, Dela- 
rov, by men sent by our company, but of their number 
a further five died after reaching the harbour. 

On the 7th day of March, while preparing for my 
departure from America, I sent five Russians to Cape 
St. Elias to continue the written observations which had 
not been completed the previous year, and to erect a 
fortress on the headland, in which task they will be 
assisted—on the condition of a peace with the local in- 
habitants—by a thousand Koniaga from Kodiak and other 
islands, who live over an area reaching to 479 and 70 
Aleuts from the Fox Islands, serving voluntarily for pay 
and whom I have instructed to erect crosses along the 
coast and to bury in the ground pieces of pottery, birch- 
bark and charcoal. 

Having been dispatched in the last days of March, 
these men sent me two people from the Chingach settle- 
ment, notifying me that the toyon?? of Shuyek, on leav- 
ing me, hadi betrayed me, and that he had killed the men 
and the interpreter whom I had left in his charge to 
conduct observations of the Kenai bays. 
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Under these circumstances, he requested that I send 
him men to repel the Kenais, who had left near Shuyek 
from the American coast and who numbered up to 
a thousand. Having received this report, I sent thither 
two parties from the harbour: the first consisted of thir- 
ty men from among the Russians with one leader, and 
the second had its own leader and consisted of Koniaga 
and Aleuts from the Fox Islands who had volunteered for 
service, having ordered them to occupy on Afognak 
a place suitable for a harbour opposite Shuyek Island, 
and to build a fortress there according to the plan they 
had been given, and also to repair the galliot The Three 
Bishops in the harbour so that it should be ready to set 
sail. On the 19th day of May I received news from those 
I had sent to Afognak and Shuyek?? that our combined 
forces had frustrated the Kenai undertaking. Having 
established a fortress on Afognak and, finally, on my 
instructions, a similar one at Kenai Bay, they sailed along 
the American coast to Cape St. Elias. A separate party 
has been left behind to complete the building of these 
fortresses. The Island of Afognak and the American shore 
lying opposite to it, together with the Island of Kodiak, 
have excellent harbours; the earth is fruitful, there are a 
large number of fish and various kinds of birds, the 
grassland offers rich pasture, and on Shuyek and the 
American shore there is an abundance of forest suitable 
for building ships and other constructions. 

This year American and island inhabitants of our har- 
bour visited our settlements every day, sometimes with 
and sometimes without various kinds of ceremonies, in 
vastly greater numbers than the first winter. We did 
not miss any opportunity to offer signs of our friend- 
ship and peaceable intent. The extremely strong winds 
that have blown this year were mainly earn the north 
and the west; the easterly winds were mild, while almost 
none blew from the south during the whole of the winter. 
There was very little rain to be seen during the winter, 
but mostly there was a lot of snow, it lay over an arshin 
thick in places sheltered from the wind: where the wind 
was able to blow it away, it did not lie for very long. 

On the 22nd day of May, I sailed out to sea on the gal- 
liot The Three Bishons accompanied by toyons from the 
Kiktak, American and other islands, and the best of the 
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Koniaga: and that same hour we sighted out at sea the 
third galliot of our company, the St. Michael, its sails 
unfurled, making for the harbour. Having sailed up to 
her and changed the navigator, I sent her into the harb- 
our, instructing the appointed leader of those on the 
islands of Shuyek and Afognak to conduct this galliot, 
on his arrival from those islands, into the appointed 
harbour of the fortress on Afognak. 


1791 
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Yuri Lisyansky 





The extracts from the diary of the Russian seafarer Yuri Fyodo- 
rovich Lisyansky (1773-1837) written during his visit to the USA 
in 1795-1796 are translated from the book: Russia and the USA. 
The Establishment of Relations. 1765-1815, Nauka Publishers, 
Moscow, 1980, pp. 196-201. The full text, entitled The Journal 
of Lieutenant Yun Fyodorovich Lisyansky, Kept by Him During 
His Service as a Volunteer on Ships of the English Fleet from the 
Year 1793 to the Year 1800, is kept at the Central State Archive 
of Literature and Art of the USSR. 

Yu. F Lisyansky served with the Baltic fleet from 1790 to 
1809. Between 1793 and 1799 he sailed on ships of the British 
fleet and took part in naval operations off the shores of North 
America, India and South Africa. On his return to Russia he as- 
sisted in the preparations for and also took part in the first Russ- 
ian expedition around the world (1803-1806), headed by I. F. Kru- 
zenstern, and was commander of the ship Neva. 


From an American Diary, 1795-1796 


The Year 1795 


On October 3, I arrived in New York and dropped 
anchor at an inn called ‘Trontin’. It had been my intent 
to pass some time in this city, but as the pestilence was 
raging, I was content to submit my letters of recom- 
mendation and obtain others for the city of Philadelphia. 

The aforementioned contagious disease was the yellow 
fever, which carried away up to 25 people a day, and 
sometimes as many as 33. It is my opinion that it was a 
consequence of the intolerable heat which had continued 
all summer (the thermometer often showed 97°F) 
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and of the torrential rains which followed. And for my 
part, I ascribe it to the arrival of large numbers of people 
of the lower class who, not having the means to live 
decently, were obliged to crush together and, overcrowd- 
ed in small huts with no allowance for cleanliness, infect- 
ed the atmosphere. This view finds no little confirma- 
tion in the fact that the pestilence was to be found only 
in that part of the city that had the aforesaid dwellings, 
while very few perished on other streets. 

Although, due to the brevity of my stay, I was unable 
to acquaint myself with the conditions in New York, 
yet nevertheless I could not but note its beauty and 
convenience. The places round about are exception- 
ally well kept, particularly Long Island, settled by emi- 

ants from Germany, who look after their land exceed- 
ingly well; here even items of luxury are making their 
appearance, for they have already built baths similar 
to the English spas where several families may pass the 
summer with great pleasure and at small expense. The 
city contains numerous stone houses, many of which 
are in no way inferior to the best to be found in Europe. 
The city is situated on elevated ground and therefore 
enjoys a very pleasant outlook, im particular towards 
the river, which in traffic is equal to any in the United 
States: even the largest ships may sail into it with ease. 

8 October. Having discharged all my business, I left 
New York and crossed in a boat to the town of Eliza- 
beth, which is about 15 miles from New York. 

9th—drove to the town of Paterson, which is no less 
than 23 miles from Elizabeth. Although the construc- 
tion of the town has only just begun, and the inhabitants 
number no more than 500, it is famous for the water- 
fall on the river Passaic, on the banks of which it is situat- 
ed, and for the paper factory, which is the best equipped 
in the whole of America. The above-mentioned water- 
fall has a perpendicular drop of 50 to 60 feet and is most 
spectacular in breadth; it hurtles downwards with extra- 
ordinary speed and is considered second only to the 
Montreal waterfall. 

I was told that during my visit the volume of the 
waterfall was quite modest, as the weather had been dry, 
but even then the spray was thrown 15 feet into the air 
and formed a yellow haze; the residents assured me 
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that one might see all the colours of the rainbow if 
the spray rose more than 20 feet on a sunny day. 

The countryside between Elizabeth and Paterson is 
most agreeable, there is not the smallest plot of land that 
is not tended. On one side there are gardens weighed 
down with fruits, and on the other—an abundance of fields 
constantly strikes the eye of the traveller. Here, it is true, 
one beholds no castles or mansions similar to those in Eu- 
rope, but there are many places where inhabitants live 
happily enough: their ears are not offended by the con- 
stant barking of dogs kept for the entertainment of the 
leisured, but soothed by the cries of the domestic fowl and 
animals, in which these happy parts abound. [...] 


The Year 1796 


March 12th, I arrived in New York after an extreme- 
ly disagreeable journey of two days. Although last Oc- 
tober the road between Philadelphia and New York ap- 
peared to me to be in good condition, I now found just 
the opposite to be the case. The winter rains had spoiled 
it in a number of places, particularly between the pave- 
ments, which are of wood and are better than an earthen 
roadway in wet weather. Two carriages that were travell- 
ing with us were considerably more unfortunate than 
we, for one of them broke down, and the other turned 
over into a ditch; we had only a broken wheel, as a 
result of which, instead of 15, we spent 40 hours on 
the road. 

The city of New York now appeared to me even 
finer than before, for, instead of closed windows and 
empty houses, it was now full of people and presented 
an extremely cheerful aspect in comparison with the 
previous year. It is the capital of the state of the same 
name, and certainly deserves such a distinction. In size 
it may be compared with Philadelphia, and as regards 
its situation it yields to none on this side of the ocean. 
Its inhabitants lead a quiet but cheerful life and are 
noted, among other things, for their boundless hospital- 
ity. I cannot but mention here that, in this respect, the 
New Yorkers are far superior to the Philadelphians.[...] 

On 27 March I left Providence and, having passed 
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through the towns of Nantucket [Pawtucket], Attle- 
boro, Walpole, Dedham and Roxbury, arrived in Boston. 
The first of the abovementioned towns lies on the banks 
of a river of the same name and divides the State of 
Rhode Island from the State of Massachusetts. 

The city of Boston is the capital of Massachusetts and, 
although not regular in design, and containing many nar- 
row streets, is full of houses, many of which have been 
built with great taste, although others are built of wood. 

It is divided into three parts: N, S and W; the last of 
these was begun quite recently according to a plan and 
is already quite large. This city, being situated on high 
ground and close to the sea, not only affords a pleasant 
view and bracing air, but is also advantageously located 
for the conduct of trade in its fine harbour; its rare 
sights include the main hill, called Bunkers Hill, which 
is approximately 90 feet high. At the summit stands a 
monument raised to mark American Independence; 
it consists of a golden eagle holding the emblem of the 
United States and standing on a column 35 feet high. 
This hill is undoubtedly one of the finest in the world 
from which to portray a scene of nature and industry. 
I must confess that I had never before seen anything 
comparable: the moment I reached the summit of the 
hill, a thousand different objects presented themselves 
to my eye—Boston in all its splendour, the harbour, 
filled with a vast multitude of ships, the towns of Rox- 
bury, Charleston and Cambridge, the last two with their 
magnificent bridges. These apart, Bunkers Hill? itself, 
so renowned for the bloody battle which the Americ- 
ans waged on it against the English in defence of their 
independence, presented no unworthy sight, but, to 
be brief, the generosity of nature, the refinement of 
art and the eplenlour of trade—things so dear to men 
and so beneficient for society—burst forth upon me in 
a moment. Boston is considered first after New York, 
though in the cheerfulness and hospitality of its inhabit- 
ants it excels it. The Bostonians live, so it seems, more 
in the English manner and, although industrious, never 
deprive themselves of the pleasures of company when- 
ever circumstances permit it. They are also more attach- 
ed to liberty and in their behaviour set a better example 
in this respect than all the southern states; they have 
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no slaves, but each earns his bread with his own hands 
or head. 

The town of Charleston is separated from Boston 
only by a river, over which has been built a quite elegant 
wooden bridge. The town was destroyed during the last 
war with the English, however, it is now recovering and 
has some 2,000 inhabitants. 

Cambridge is situated 3.5 miles from Boston and has 
an academy with 180 students. This academy considered 
to be the oldest and possesses a splendid library. 








Vassily Popugayev 





The article “The Negro” by the poet and essayist Vassily 
Vassilyevich Popugayev (1778 or 1779-1816) was first publish- 
ed in the anthology Periodical Publication of the Free Soctety 
of Lovers of Letters, Science and the Arts, Morskaya Printing 
House, St.Petersburg, 1804, pp. 43-47, and the translation is 
based on this text. The editor of the anthology was Popugayev 
himself. 

Between the years 1802 and 1807, Popugayev was a member 
of the Free Society of Lovers of Letters, Science and the Arts 
and propounded extremely radical ideas. A prominent place among 
Popugayev’s writings, many éf which remain unpublished, belongs 
to his articles on socio-political issues. His essay opposing slavery, 
“The Negro”, which, for reasons of censorship, the author pre- 
sented as translated from Spanish, is one of the more striking 
examples of Popugayev’s essays. 

Radishchev was the first of numerous Russian writers to publish 
articles on the position of American Negroes. Radishchev had 
only just been exiled in chains to Siberia, and Novikov, seriously 
ill, arrested and imprisoned in the Schlisselburg Fortress when, 
in May 1792, the “Speech by a Negro to His Tormentors’’ ap- 
peared in the journal Noviye yezhemesyachniye sochinentya 
(New Monthly Essays). The readers, accustomed to allegory, 
knew that it was not -only the American Negroes who were en- 
slaved, and that the tormentors were to be found not only in 
distant America. By the end of the 18th century America had 
already become, in the Russian press, a cryptonym for Russia. The 
anonymous author of the ‘‘Speech by a Negro” developed in his 
article the idea that the liberation of the serfs would come not 
from the landowners “‘but from the very burden of enslavement”’. 
This caused Catherine II to note: ‘‘That is, he puts his hopes 
on a revolt by the muzhiks.” At the beginning of the 19th century, 
American slavery still remained for the Russian democratic press 
a reference against which to compare the position of the Russian 
peasantry. 
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The Negro 


Translation from the Spanish 





The sun was sinking towards the horizon behind the 
white promontory; its bright rays, gleaming like gold, 
were reflected in the waters of the gently swelling sea, 
and the pleasant shimmer of its light attracted the gaze 
of Amru, a slave weighed down with chains, who was 
sitting on the shore. The whites had torn him from the 
bosom of his family in order to transport him to the 
sugar plantations ot America. The ship was being a 
pared for departure the next morning, and the sailors had 
already taken some of those who had suffered the same 
fate as Amru and locked them in the miserable dungeon 
of this dreadful floating structure. Amru’s turn was 
approaching, and the horror of imprisonment caused 
him to shudder; he turned a mournful eye on the sur- 
rounding scene, on the bright setting sun, already close 
to the horizon: farewell, bright Orb! he exclaimed, his 
heart filled with heaviness, you will soon disappear, and 
it may be that tomorrow I will not see you! the Euro- 
pean, a raging tiger, will lock me in a gloomy dungeon, 
from which I will emerge only when I arrive at the 
place of my sufferings. There I will see you, but your 
rays will no longer have on me that effect which I felt 
when I gazed at you from my hut with Zyulma, who, 
captured with me, has now been taken from me; your 
bright light will no longer call forth my admiration; the 
darkness of night, bringing me rest from my labours, 
will seem pleasanter to me—the rebirth of your light, 
bringing dejection to my soul, waking me to my labours, 
scp be, with all the beautiful sights of nature, unbear- 
able. 

European, renowned for your enlightenment and phi- 
lanthropy, how dreadful a monster you are! you P efer 
rs to the Negro, in what are you superior?—the 

egro has never loaded the white man with chains! 
the only evil he has committed against him is that he 
accepted this ignoble one and received him accordin 
to all the rules of sacred hospitality! and if he ever di 
take up his weapons and seek to defeat him, it was not 
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with the intention of enslaving him, but in order to de- 
fend his own security, life and possessions against his self- 
ish greed and treachery. Indeed, there was dreadful 
bloodshed when, embittered by the tyranny of the white 
men, he defeated thousands of them and celebrated his 
victories! the cowardly fear of base souls compelled 
the tyrants to flee from these regions inhabited by 
the courageous Negroes and to depart for lands far 
away, across the expanses of the ocean, to the home 
of E tbacan’ similar to themselves; but greed, that 
venomous snake that gnaws at his heart, obliged him to 
return to our homeland. We forgot the ill that had been 
done to us, and welcomed him onto our shores with 
the smile of friendship. He saw the magnanimity and 
courage of the Negroes. Base cowardice forced him to 
cease his barbarous attacks. The fear of a dreadful 
vengeance kept his sword closed within its sheath. But 
generosity knows no suspicion; the hidden paths of 
dark treachery are unknown to him, and only then does 
he recognise his enemy, when the iron glitters and is 
about to strike! the treacherous Europeans found a 
hidden road to our destruction, and our sufferings are 
inescapable. With glittering trifles they corrupted our 
chiefs, sowed dissension between the strongest and the 
weakest generations, and fanned the flames of inter- 
necine war! Now Negro defeats Negro and puts him in 
chains in order to hand over to white enslavement one 
like unto himself—oh shame! 

Negroes, noble people, what are you doing, sellin 
your brethren to your own enemies! This is the pat 
to your own humiliation. Soon the rattle of chains will 
fill our native home, that sacred abode of our ancestors, 
the land of independence; and what will be the cause?— 
the simplicity and greed of those whom we chose as the 
guardians of our peace.—But though the Negroes are 
enslaved, the world will know that it was not for want 
of courage, but the result of treachery—the base, ignoble 
vice of the white men. The brave man does not fear 
the chains of the enemy, but fears to surrender him- 
self to them of his own will. And you, barbarians! fear 
the fury of the Heavens for your treacherous hearts—you 
will perish without mercy; the trump of judgement will 
thunder over you at the end of time; you will be called 
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to answer for the theft of our freedom!—Who gave 
you the right to do so? Who gave you the right to make 
slaves of your brethren? The Negro cannot belong to the 
white man under any law. Freedom cannot be bought or 
sold, the gold of the whole world cannot purchase it, 
and no tyrant may dispose of it... At that moment the 
sun disappeared, and the unfortunate Negro fell silent, 
following sadly behind a sailor whose task it was to lock 
him, like the others, in the gloomy dungeon of the ship. 
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Nikolai Rezanov 





The letter from Nikolai Petrovich Rezanov (17641807) to 
Count Nikolai Petrovich Rumyantsev (1754-1825) was published 
(with omissions) in the book: P. A. Tikhmenyev, Historical Re- 
view of the Formation of the Russo-American Company and 
Its Activity up to the Present Day, The Veimar Printing House, 
St. Petersburg, 1863, Part 2, pp. 253-281. An abridged edition 
of the manuscript of the Archives of the Foreign Policy of Russia 
appeared in the book: The United States and Russia. The Beginn- 
ing of Relations. 1765-1815, Washington, 1980. An English transla- 
tion of the letter was published separately in 1926 in San Fran- 
cisco, extracts from which are reproduced here. 

N. P. Rezanov was one of the founders of the Russian Ameri- 
can Company, created in 1799, in which he occupied the posi- 
tion of state supervisor. In 1803 he was appointed envoy pleni- 
potentiary to Japan where, in 1804-1805, he joined I. F. Kruzen- 
stern and Yu. F. Lisyansky in their round-the-world Russian 
expedition. Rezanov was in charge of the Russian American 
Company, and in 1805-1806 he visited Russian settlements in 
America. In California he became engaged to the daughter of 
the commandant of the Spanish fortress in San Francisco. On 
the way back to St. Petersburg to obtain permission to marry 
a Catholic, he fell ill and died in Krasnoyarsk. This romantic 
episode in the life of Rezanov inspired the poem Conception 
de Arguello (1875) by F. Bret Harte, and the novel Rezanov 
by the American authoress Gertrude Atherton (1906). It is also the 
subject of a poem by the Soviet poet A. Voznesensky. 


A Dispatch of Nikolai P. Rezanov 
to Count Nikolai P. Rumyantsev 


Gracious Sire, COUNT NIKOLAI PETROVICH. 

My recent reports! to your excellency, as well as those 
to his majesty the emperor and the general administra- 
tion of the Russian American Company, must have suffi- 
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ciently apprised you of the extremely calamitous situation 
of the Russian American possessions which was found 
upon ay arrival there; the privations, the starvation, 


during the entire winter, the men barely subsisting on 
the scant provisions purchased with the ship Juno; the 
disastrous condition of the country, brought about by 
sickness; my determination—the circumstances compell- 
ing the action—to undertake the voyage to Nueva Cali- 
fornia, resolving to save our American possessions or per- 
ish in the attempt. 

By the aid of a kind Providence, all difficulties having 
been surmounted, it is now a pleasure to render to your 
excellency a report of the first step of a Russian on the 
soil of Nueva California. 

Leaving Sitka on February 25, 1806 [o. s.], on the 
ship Juno, purchased by me from the Bostonians, the 
crew, disabled by scurvy, soon began to fag, and hardl 
half were fit for duty. We were brought to the rane 
of despair by these vexatious and wretched conditions, 
and were thereby forced to relax. 

Even under favorable conditions it had been my in- 
tention to explore the Columbia River, but as in my last 
report to the general administration I have fully gone 
into this matter, I need now but merely refer you there- 
to. We sighted the mouth of the river on March 14th, 
but were forced by contrary winds to stand off. Keeping 
for some time on a southerly course, we returned on the 
following day and expected to enter its mouth, but ob- 
servations leh showed a different latitude, and it was 
seen that a strong current had carried us sixty miles to 
the north, and that we were off Gray’s Harbor, the north- 
ern shore of which very much resembles the mouth 
of the Columbia. A land-breeze permitted us to lie at 
anchor, and we sent off a bidarka with Doctor Langs- 
dorf,2_ and the harbor was entered. The lead showed 
a depth of water at the bar, at the flood, of from four to 
five fathoms, and, according to Langsdorff, it is not 
nearly as unapproachable as it has been described by 
others; but perhaps since their time the bar was lowered 
by the current. The doctor saw much smoke at the head 
of the harbor, and he inferred therefrom that the countr 
must be inhabited. The anchorage is very good and fell 
sheltered from the winds, while the bottom is sandy. |! 
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repeat here to your excellency merely the words of the 
doctor, but I myself saw a sandy rolling shore, partially 
wooded. At night we left the coast, having taken advan- 
tage of a favorable wind, and finally a contrary and sharp 
gale kept us out at sea. 

The number of our sick increased daily, and one died. 
Beginning with myself, the scurvy spared nobody, not 
even the officers. We again made an attempt to find 
and enter the Columbia, as the only harbor on this side 
of Nueva California, in order to recuperate, and we 
neared it on the 20th of March and anchored. We intend- 
ed to enter on the next day, but a rushing current and 
high breakers made this impossible. 

The Indians lighted fires on the hills, indicating a 
desire, on their part, that we should enter, but it was 
evident that the strong winds prevented them from 
correctly directing us into port. At length we proceeded 
to seek a shelter, ourselves, and entered amid such whirl- 

ools that it was only after much difficulty that we at 
ast anchored in four fathoms of water. 

Here the remarkable seamanship of Lieutenant Khvos- 
tov? was forced upon my attention, and I must do him 
the justice to state that it was only by his resoluteness 
that we were saved, and rescued from a critical situation, 
where we were surrounded by ledges of rock. 

The sickness of the men demanded that we take 
advantage of the first fresh north wind. We thanked 
God that the change of the moon had brought us a 
continuing and favorable wind, and with pallid, death- 
like faces we at last reached the entrance to the Puerto 
de San Francisco on the night of the 24th [27th] of 
March, 1806 [o. s.], but on account of a dense fog we 
anchored outside and waited till morning. 

Embracing at once the opportunity offered by a favor- 
ing wind and tide to enter the puerto on the eon 
morning [March 28, 1806, o. s.; April 8, 1806, n. s.], an 
the suspicious nature of the Spanish government being 
known to me, I thought it best to go straight through the 
gate and by the fort, in view of our desperate situation. I 
deemed it useless to send in and ask for permission to en- 
ter, since, in the event of refusal, we should necessaril 
perish at sea, and decided that two or three cannon-balls 
would make less difference to us than refusal. 
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With all sails full, we ran for the puerto. As we neared 
the fort a great commotion was observed among the sold- 
iers, and when abreast of it one of them asked, through 
a sper ue “What ship is that?’’, “Russian,” 
we replied. They shouted to us several times to anchor, 
but we merely replied, ‘‘Si, sefor; si, senor,” and simulat- 
ed an active effort to comply with their demand, but in 
the meantime we had passed the fort and were running 
up the puerto, and at a cannon-shot’s distance complied. 

Some twenty horsemen, among whom were the 
comandante and one misionero, soon after this, demand- 
ed the surrender of the ship, but we were not alarmed, as 
their cavalry was within range of our grape-shot. I dispatch- 
ed Lieutenant Davidov to inform them that I was the 
Russian officer of whose coming I hoped they had been 
notified by their government; that I should have proceed- 
ed to Monterey had not my ship been damaged by storms, 
which raripelled me to seek shelter in the first port; 
that I should leave as soon as the repairs were made. 

The answer brought back was, that orders had already 
been received from the Spanish sovereign to render us 
all necessary assistance, and that the comandante invited 
me to dine with him at the Presidio, at the same time 
assuring me that all my requests should be promptly 
attended to. Inspired by gratitude, I thereupon went 
ashore, and was met by Don Luis Antonio Argiello, 
a son of the comandante, temporarily in command during 
the absence of his father. We were proffered saddle-horses, 
but as the Presidio is not more than a verst (=.66 m.) 
from the shore, we went on foot, with the comandante 
and the Misionero Padre José Antonio Urfa. 

The cordial reception by the hospitable family of the 
comandante overwhelmed us. An invitation to dinner 
followed. We remained until evening, and then returned 
to the ship. 

Don Luis informed me with marked courtesy and tact- 
fulness that he must send a courier to the gobernador 
at Monterey, the capital, to advise him of my arrival, 
and that he therefore found himself compelled to ask 
where our ships, the Nadeschda and the Neva, were, of 
which they had previously been notified. 

I replied that I had ordered them back to Russia; 
that I had been intrusted by the emperor with the com- 
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mand over all his American territories, and had visited 
them during the past year, having wintered at Norfolk 
Sound; that I had finally decided to visit the gobernador 
of Nueva California to confer with him, as the chief 
of a neighboring territory, as to our mutual interests. 


fix 

During all this time I endeavored in every way, with 
the assistance of the misioneros and their friends, to 
rouse to greater enthusiasm the venerable gobernador, 
in order to induce him to embody in his report the stron- 
gest arguments. Every day the conversation was turned 
upon the same subject. 

“I am very thankful for your arrival,”’ he once told 
me, “‘as it provided the means of renewing my frequent 
representations in regard to the absolute necessity for 
foreign trade, which, on account of the remoteness 
of this territory, were never considered. It often incens- 
ed me when friends informed me of the more than un- 
favorable answers of the ministers. ‘This California is 
a cursed land, that causes nothing but trouble and ex- 
pense!’ As if I were responsible for its unprofitable and 
expensive institutions.” 

‘Tell me,”’ I asked, “‘the sum expended yearly.” 

“Not less than half a million piastres.”’ 

“And its revenue?” 

“Not a real.”’ 

“But you spoke to me some time ago of a tithe of a 
tenth part on grain.”’ 

“That is collected from the invalidos only. Even that 
is reserved for the use of the misiones, in case of a failure 
of the crops, and therefore guards are maintained in their 
granaries. In a word, the king is constrained to pay the 
expenses of garrisons and warships, and also to provide 
funds for the padres with which to erect and beautify 
their churches, since his sole object is the propagation 
of the true faith and further the happiness and prosperity 
of the people. Thus, as the true defender of the faith, 
he sacritices his all to religion.” 

On hearing such a panegyric I almost burst with 
laughter. “This is very praiseworthy, and soul-saving 
too,”’ I said, assuming a very pious demeanor; “‘but, 
unfortunately, the existence of glaring immorality 
proves that some of the peoples do not recognize the goal 
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of the true way to salvation, and, being on the wrong 
path, prefer pleasures that are temporal to those that 
are eternal. From such vile elements your most enticing 
and persuasive expressions of desire to benefit them, and 
the most fervent prayers of your padres, are powerless 
either to protect your religion or yourselves.” 

“You are right,’’said he. “I have asked repeatedly 
that our military force be increased, but when our ap- 
prehensions in regard to your proximity in the north 
were quieted, my petitions only resulted in vain promises. 
At present, however, the audacity of the Bostonians 
has alarmed us, but the ministers have promised to dis- 
patch a frigate this year to watch the vessels from the 
American states, which engage in smuggling along our 
shores and carry on a secret trade continually. But that 
is nothing. Sometimes they leave with us ten or fifteen 
desperate ruffians, who, since our garrisons are so small, 
disturb our peace and corrupt our morals. They bring 
women with them too, and, besides their audacity, 
attempt to remain here permanently.” 

“Some time ago I spoke of the Bostonian Captain 
O’Cain,”> the gobernador said to me once. ‘‘He came 
to us in 1803, Hin Unalaska, with forty islanders. They 
hunted seals in their bidarkas all winter, and whither they 
went when they left we do not know. You wili oblige 
me very much by explaining this affair, which, perhaps, 
I may have to report to the viceroy.” 

Here I must inform your excellency as to this matter. 
Captain O’Cain came in ship of the same name to Kadiak. 
He made a contract with Baranov,® whereby he was to 
receive forty bidarkas, in which he was to hunt seals. 
The returns were to be divided equally at an island new- 
ly discovered by him. He promised, in case he should 
land at any place where provisions could be obtained, 
that his eek should purchase them for the Russian 
American Company, he himself not to derive any profit 
therefrom. On receiving the bidarkas and the men, 
O’Cain landed the latter in Nueva California. Whether 
he deceived Baranov, or whether the latter was to profit 
by the deception of O’Cain, I must leave to your excellen- 
cy to decide, adding only that at that time they were 
dying of starvation, and that several barrels of flour 
which O’Cain had brought with him had been the means 
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of saving their lives. A similar contract was to be entered 
into this year with Wolfe,” to which I did not dare to 
agree, however, and having bought his vessel, I did the 
same thing without any protests, and in large quantities. 
I gave the following version of this affair to the Spaniards. 

“I am very glad,” said I, “that you reminded me of 
this proceeding. These Bostonians do more harm to us 
than they do to you. They land people here, while they 
steal from us. Besides carrying on trade in our waters, this 
scoundrel of whom you speak, having captured a party 
of our Americans who had gone to a distant hunting- 
pound. stole some forty Kadiaks and their families. 
n the following year, Captain Barber, a man of the same 
stamp, brought to us, at Kadiak, twenty-six of these 
stolen people, saying that he had ransomed them from 
captivity on Queen Charlotte Islands and would only 
give them up upon the payment of ten thousand rubles, 
which sum humanity compelled us to pay him; but 
whither O’Cain took the others is to us unknown. Those 
who were brought back said they had been at various 
places and also on different ships, but the names of the 
ships and of the places where they had been landed we 
could not ascertain, on account of their ignorance. I 
assure you that these and similar tricks of theirs have 
taught us to be more cautious, and that we should take 
steps to drive off intruders of that character; but the 
innumerable sounds and passages in our waters make 
such driving off very difficult.” 

“But,” said he, “I can tell you that I have given such 
orders that they will perhaps soon be driven off. A 
mounted guard is stationed on shore, who, when a ship 
is sighted on the horizon, is to report her to the nearest 
Presclo: In the mean time he is to watch her, and, upon 

er reaching the shore, she is to be taken in charge.” 

And, true to his plan, in about five days a report from 
San Diego was shown me by the gobernador, that the 
Anglo-American brigantine Peacock, of 108 tons, with 
six cannon and four falconets, under Captain Oliver Kim- 
ball, had approached the shore and sent off a boat with 
four men, who were taken, but the vessel escaped. 
Those taken were the pilot, a Bostonian, Thomas Kilvain, 
second contramaestre [boatswain], John Pierre, from 
Bordeaux, and two sailors. They said they had left 
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Boston in September, 1805, and arrived at the Sandwich 
Islands on the 12th of February; that of the vessel's 
crew only fourteen men remained; that the cargo consist- 
ed of arms and goods of various kinds, which they were 
going to trade for goods in the Russian American terri- 
tories; that they had landed only to get fresh provisions. 

On the following day a letter for the pilot was sent 
ashore, in which the captain told him Rat the vessel 
would remain a few days near the coast, and that he 
should attempt to escape. But by that time the men were 
already in irons and on their way to San Blas. I congrat- 
ulated the gobernador on the success of his order, which 
pleased him very much [...] 

I must also report to your excellency our return 
voyage from California, and the circumstances connect- 
ed therewith. 

We left the Puerto de San Francisco on the 10th of 
May, 1806 [o. s.], at six o’clock in the afternoon. The 

obernador and all our friends went to the fort to take 
eave of us. We saluted with seven shots, and they an- 
swered with nine. After leaving, we gained only in longi- 
tude at first, and after running over ten degrees in that 
direction, we found a favorable wind, which carried us 
to the island of Kaigan. Here we were becalmed ten days. 
At this time many of our shrouds gave way, and we had 
hardly succeeded in mending them with yarn made 
from cable and rope ends, when a very heavy gale arose, 
in which all our masts would have snapped off had not 
our repairs been made. 

We arrived off Norfolk Sound on the 8th of June, 
and saluted the fort by firing. As they did not reply, 
and as we neither met bidarkas nor saw any human beings 
anywhere, we became doubtful, especially as it was still 
fresh in our memories that we had left them on the verge 
of the grave. As we had ten good guns, we began to 
prepare for hostilities, when, at nightfall, some bidarkas 
arrived, and we became assured that those we had left 
at New Archangel still existed in safety. In the night we 
entered the harbor, and in the morning anchored. 

Our return voyage was favorable, except for some sick- 
ness. Fever and an eruption (sarampion) broke out. The 
latter attacked me also, but, thank God, all recovered, 
and we arrived here safely. 
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Thus far I have had the honor toreport to your excellen- 
cy all the circumstances, as they appeared to me, attend- 
ing our voyage before my arrival here. Now I will add 
something as to occurrences at this place. At the time of 
my departure (February 25, 1806), scurvy raged both 
here and at Kadiak, and seventeen Russians died of it. 
At New Archangel sixty men were incapacitated. Our 
Americans were also attacked, and many died. Fortunate- 
ly, herring appeared on the 22nd of March. The men 
then had fresh food, and began to recover. Now there 
are only six men still in danger, and five walking with 
the aid of crutches. These we are trying to restore to 
health by bread and vegetables. At the time the herring 
began to run, over one thousand Kolosh came to fish. 
Several had guns, and precautionary measures against 
them were doubled. They stayed until about the Ist of 
April, when the Bostonian three-masted ship O’Cain 
arrived, under Captain Winship, an old friend of Bara- 
nov. Upon seeing the critical situation, he refused to 
trade with the Kolosh, and notified them of the friendly 
relations existing between him and the Russian governor. 
This constrained them to leave all the sooner for the 
various sounds. Thank God, they did not attack when the 
garrison was so much reduced. They fear Baranov very 
much, and it is true that the mere mention of his name 
holds the whole country in fear. But I must inform 
your excellency that he will not, under any conditions, 
remain here any longer than May of next year, and he 
has implored me to notify the general administration of 
that fact. I am sorry, very sorry, to lose this excellent 
man. Upon his departure the best men will leave. [...] 

Captain Winship told Baranov that, last autumn, 
sixty men had left the United States overland to settle 
on the Columbia River.® A settlement there would have 
been easier for us than for any other people. The Unit- 
ed States claim the right to this shore, as the headwaters 
of the Columbia River are in their territory, but, upon 
the same principle, they could extend their possessions 
to all the country wherein there are no European settle- 
ments. But they will, I think, discontinue making settle- 
ments there, for the Spaniards have opened to them four 
ports on the Eastern coast of America, and they are 
excluded from touching the western coasts of America 
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by a commercial agreement. This was done subsequent 
to Winship’s departure from Boston, and as yet is not 
known to the American vessels here. 

Four Boston ships are now cruising and trading in 
the sounds; namely, Captain Gill, on the brig Leda; 
Captain Porter (brother of the one killed), on the ship 
Hamilton; Captain Brown, on the ship Vancouver; and 
Captain Gebitz, on the ship Pearl. 

We know that many ships will come to trade at Kaigan; 
namely, the Model, Hazard, Peacock, and others. When 
shall we compel these unwelcome intruders to cease com- 
ing, and in what manner, if we intend to establish a per- 
manent fleet? I have mentioned this matter in my reports 
to the general administration, and I refer your excellen- 
cy to such reports. There you will learn the reasons why I 
do not find it necessary to enter into any negotiations 
concerning this coast with the government of the United 
States. Will you strengthen this territory? I shall be sorry 
if the ministry will not look into it, for if we strengthen 
our positions the Bostonians will leave the country of 
their own volition. 

The Peacock, of which I have already written, was 
dispatched by O’Cain with goods for Baranov, with 
the final object of selling the vessel, and then the whole 
crew will enter the company’s service. Mr. Swift also 
asked him to say that he had delayed sending the promis- 
ed cargo, having been informed that the Neva and Na- 
deschda had supplied us, but in the mean time the Ha- 
zard had been dispatched by him, which rounded the 
Horn in company with the Peacock, when they parted. 

Baranov has been invited by Swift and others of his 
friends at Boston, and he asks for permission to depart 
on one of the American ships next year, and to proceed 
from there to Saint Petersburg. I expect the Peacock, 
and hope to buy her. 

Though I have tried to condense this letter as much 
as possible, yet it appears to me that it would be wrong 
to withhold any information from your excellency that 
could possibly be of interest to you. 

The king of the Sandwich Islands, Kamehameha, 
proffered his friendship to Baranov. This possibly may 
appear strange to your excellency, but I must first tell 
you that he is a sovereign over savages only, and then 
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inform you how it happened. 

Captain Winship says that Kamehameha treats all 
Europeans with the greatest consideration, and that they 
are beginning to settle all over his islands. They engage 
in agriculture and in cattle-breeding with great success, 
and are at liberty to depart from the country whenever 
they please. He allows his subjects to serve on foreign 
vessels without pay, so long as they return as skilled 
sailors. He has bought fifteen one-masted vessels, order- 
ed a ship-builder from Boston, established a shipyard, 
and, besides all this has recently purchased a three- 
masted vessel from the Americans. 

Mate Clark, who was on Winship’s vessel, has been two 
years in the Sandwich Islands, and has a wife and two 
children there, and various interests. He had been several 
times in this country, and was received very hospitably 
by Alexander Andreivich. Knowing the wants of this 
country, he told the king so much that he was sent to 
negotiate a commercial treaty. If we should be allowed 
to accept this, the petty king, Kamehameha, desires 
to make a personal visit to New Archangel, notwith- 
standing the great distance, and lay the foundation for 
intercourse of a commercial nature. He promises to send 
us taro, breadfruit, cocoanuts, breadstuffs, hogs, and 
rope, when there is a surplus, receiving from us calico, 
cloth, linen, and iron and timber for ship-building. He 
purposes beginning this unusual intercourse next year. 
But it is a pity we cannot keep Baranov at this place. 

The vessel! Yermak, which was built by Baranov him- 
self, and was included in the trade for the Juno, arrived 
at the Sandwich Islands in forty-two days, in spite of 
the lateness of the season. Supercargo Moorfield writes 
to his partner Wolfe that he knew very few small vessels 
that were her equal, and that he intends to go to Can- 
ton with her, and from there to Boston, around the Cape 
of Good Hope. Proving a success, the builder is proud 
of her. The Rostislav, the other vessel built by Baranov, 
is now on her way to Okhotsk. Though Mr. Wolfe and his 
mate, Mr. Podgash, praise the vessel very much, I do not 
dare to trust all my dispatches to her. Mr. Moorfield 
writes that seven Bostonians, members of his crew, have 
become citizens of the Sandwich Islands. 

With all the unpleasant news that awaited me here, 
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my heart was somewhat gladdened when I found that 
my counsel to the people to assume a domestic life had 
been adopted and had borne some fruit. Despite their 
| feebleness and disease, I found here twice as many gard- 
ens planted with pons and other vegetables, which 
had been received from the Bostonians by Alexander 
Andreivich, and which were growing luxuriantly. This 
is sufficient proof that we may provide against future 
requirements even through our own resources. 

Pardon me, gracious sire, that, having no time to write 
to the members of the general administration individual- 
ly at this time, I must respectfully ask you to read this 
letter to the committee and give them a copy thereof, 
from which they can obtain all the information necess- 
ary. It may also be helpful as a continuation of my re- 
ports. Since they are confided with government secrets, 
you may assuredly confide to them the letters of a pri- 
vate individual. 

I expect nothing from the honorable members but the 
assurance that the manner in which I have sacrificed 
myself will not be misunderstood, nor my confidence 
violated. 

However, if I have not by my labors merited their 
confidence, I leave it to their consciences, feeling sure 
that in all things I have always kept in mind the welfare 
of my country, and that in no case have I prejudiced 
my honor, nor was I guilty of any act unworthy of my 
countrymen. 

The inclosed short report? to his imperial ey 
I ask you most humbly to submit. Its contents you will 
find in the copy, under the letter “B’’. 

With entire respect and obedience, I have the honor 
always to be your excellency and gracious sire’s humble 
servant, 

Nikolai REZANOV. 





1806 


(I 





Gavriil Davydov 


The extracts translated here are taken from the book: Two 
Voyages to America by the Naval Officers Kbvostov and Davy- 
dov, Written by the Latter, Part 1, Morskaya Printing House, St. 
Petersburg, 1810, pp. 2-6, 192-241 (Part II was published in 1812). 

Nikolai Alexandrovich Khvostov (1776-1809) and Gavriil 
Ivanovich Davydov (1784-1809) made their first journey to Ame- 
rica between 1802 and 1804, and their second between 1804 
and 1808. The book describing the travels of the two friends 
in America was published after their tragic death, on the basis of 
Davydov’s notes. On an autumn evening in 1809, Khvostov and Da- 
vydov met an old American friend and navigator, then in St. Peters- 
burg, on Vassilyevsky Island. Returning home at two o’clock in the 
morning, they drove up to the Isaakiyevsky Bridge, which had al- 
ready been raised. ‘At that moment,” writes A. S. Shishkov, who 
had prepared Davydov’s notes for posthumous publication, ‘‘a 
wooden barge was passing beneath the bridge. They thought that 
they could jump from one side of the bridge onto the barge, and 
then, from the barge, jump across to the other side. However, for 
whatever reason, this enterprise failed, both suddenly fell into the 
water and both drowned. The darkness of the night, the swiftness 
of the current under the bridge and a strong wind enabled the 
Neva to bury them in its depths... Their bodies have never been 
found.” 

The Russian poet G. R. Derzhavin dedicated a poem entitled 
“In Memory of Davydov and Khvostov’” to these Russian discover- 
ers of America. In it he wrote: 


“Imitating Columbus, 
Dy reached the antipodes twice, 
Following the great seafarer...”” 


Two Voyages to America by the Naval Officers 
Khvostov and Davydov, Written by the Latter 


The year 1802, nee One day—it was about a month 
since I had been taken ill—Lieutenant Khvostov called 
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to see me and informed me that he was leaving for 
America. On enquiring how this had come to pass, 
I learned that he had joined the Russian-American 
Company, which enjoyed the patronage of His Imper- 
ial Majesty, that he was to cross the whole of Siberia to 
Okhotsk, there go aboard a ship belonging to the com- 
pany and set sail for its American commercial houses. 
He also informed me that, should there be another 
wishing to undertake this voyage, the company would 
be most willing to accept him. This occurrence renewed 
the passion I had always had for travelling, and there- 
fore I immediately determined to go to America, and 
went that same hour to communicate my desire to Mr. 
Rezanov, who was the main representative of the com- 
pany’s affairs. There proved to be no difficulty in com- 
ing to an arrangement. An August decree of His Imper- 
ial Majesty permitted naval officers to join the Rus- 
sian-American Company while remaining officers of the 
Russian Navy .and receiving half their pay. As for Mr. 
Rezanov and the directors of the company, agreement 
on the terms presented no difficulties; our principal re- 
quirement was that we depart as quickly as possible. 
Our desire to see such distant parts, to behold seas and 
countries little known and rarely visited, did not enable 
us to give much consideration to our own advantages. 

19 April. Having thus prepared only that which was 
most essential for the journey, which promised to be of 
such long duration, we drove out of St.Petersburg at 
11 o'clock in the evening, accompanied by all our friends. 
Having reached the city gates, we said farewell to them; 
we took the post-chaise, urged on the horses, and gallop- 
ed on our way—to America. I cannot accurately describe 
the confusion of my thoughts at that time. While the 
bustle and preparations for the journey had occupied 
me, its pleasant anticipation had apparently remained 
unaffected by anything else; but wnen we found our- 
selves alone in our carriage, when the Spuing silence did 
not prevent my giving myself over to thoughts of every 
kind, and the rapid rattle of the wheels reminded us that 
our journey had already begun, then my heart contract- 
ed within me, joy vanished, and a strong agitation gripped 
my soul. On the one hand, I was saddened by the fact 
that I was taking leave of my friends, and taking leave 
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of them for what might be a very long time; I was going 
to a place where I would be deprived of all the pleasures 
and comforts of life; I was going without having informed 
my family, who would naturally be grieved by this enter- 
prise—these and a thousand similar thoughts disturbed 
my mind and oppressed my heart with sadness. On the 
other hand, the idea of making such a long journey, 
of seeing many unusual things, of visiting places which 
few have the opportunity to see, of acquiring fresh 
knowledge, and perhaps making a reputation as an ex- 
plorer: all this aroused curiosity within me and flatter- 
ed my ambition. I already pictured to myself the extra- 
ordinary pleasure I would experience when, having com- 
pleted such a hazardous voyage, I returned home, saw 
once again my family and fnends and recounted to them 
the story of my adventures, how I had passed my time 
and how I had travelled on unknown seas, visited unknown 
islands and lived with savages and wild animals. Past 
labours are recalled with pleasure. I was persuaded that 
after all these hardships, I would have a livelier apprecia- 
tion of pleasure, that everything I saw would gladden 
my eye, in a word: I thought that after this voyage I 
would live in a golden age, and that sorrows would never 
again cast their shadow over my joys. Such were the 
imaginings that possessed me, so that I alternately laughed 
and cried, and in this state of mind J arrived at Izhora. 

This manner of setting out on a journey may appear 
strange to the reader, but I hope that I shall be pardoned 
when I point out that I was eighteen years of age, that 
I had only just come out into the world, and that my 
circle of acquaintances was extremely small. Love of 
my ay and devotion to my friends were the only 
blessings known to me. And thus in parting from them 
it appeared to me that I was parting with the whole 
world; for what can the millions whom we know not 
mean to us? Powerful emotions are not quickly calmed. 
Time subdues them gradually. 

I departed from Tosna in the same frame of mind, 
that is, sunk in silence, with wandering thoughts and 
suppressed sighs. My companion was in the same condi- 
tion as myself. His head was so full of America, that on 
one occasion he jumped up suddenly and asked me: what 
strange bird is that? Have patience, I said, we are not yet 
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in America. The bird that has just flown by is no other 
than an ordinary Russian crow. This event gave us our 
first cause for laughter, which for a while interrupted 
our silence [...] 


Chapter IV 


A meeting with Mr. Baranov.—The state of the company’s 
affairs in America.—My occupations.—We set sail for Okbotsk. 


The year 1802, November. And so, we are in Ame- 
rica! I have stepped at last upon that wild and almost 
unknown shore which it was my sole object to attain! I 
have already seen a host of peoples new to me, tribes 
referred to as savage and differing from us in every res- 
pect; now, however, I will have even more occasions to 
observe them and to note the difference between the 
man illumined by the light of science, and the man 
guided by nature alone. 

Scarcely had we had time to make fast our vessel 
than Mr. Baranov drove up to congratulate us upon our 
safe arrival in America. It was not without a certain 
respect that I beheld a man who had devoted his life 
to the improvement of the prospects of trade. He has 
spent twelve years in America with savage and uncultur- 
ed peoples, surrounded by constant dangers; struggling 
against the corruption deeply rooted among the Russians 
living here, against ceaseless difficulties and insufficienc- 
ies of every kind, which not infrequently include even 
hunger; moreover, having about him almost no other 
person capable of assisting him with the same zeal, and 
deprived of any means not only of expanding trade 
in these parts, but even of opposing the revenge of certain 
tribes or of alleviating the tate of others, enslaved by the 
Russian-American Company. It is as if he had been left, 
without any assistance, to tind within himself the means 
of his own subsistence and the support of the establish- 
ments in America. All these difficulties, obstacles, dis- 
appointments, insufficiencies and failures have not weak- 
ened the spirit of this rare man, although they have natur- 
ally added a little of gloom to his manner. Baranov is 
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not the most sociable of men, and is reserved of manner 
until more closely acquainted, but he explains himself 
with considerable enthusiasm, particularly on the matters 
that concern him. He does not form a friendship easily, 
but spares nothing for his friends; he likes to share with 
foreigners all that he has, and is always eager to assist 
the poor. Total unselfishness is not the least of his 
virtues. Not only is he not desirous of amassing wealth 
to the detriment of his fellow-men; but willingly shares 
his honestly acquired means with absent acquaintances 
suffering from privation. His firmness of spirit and unfail- 
ing intelligence have won him the respect, if not the 
affection, of the savages, and the reputation of the name 
of Baranov can be heard among all the savage peoples 
inhabiting the north-western shore of America, even as 
far as the Juan de Fuka Strait. The savages who live some 
distance away occassionally come to look at him and 
wonder that such enterprising affairs can be executed 
by so small a man. In height, Baranov is smaller than 
average, fair, stocky and with striking features that have 
not faded under the influence either of hardship or 
age, although he is already in his fifty-sixth year. 

We left with Baranov for his home. There we found 
perfect cleanliness and neatness. An English ship had only 
recently arrived in Kodiak and Baranov had purchased 
from it many wares and provisions; he was therefore 
able to set before us what is, for these parts, a fine 
dinner. 

Baranov informed us with great sincerety of his joy 
at the unexpected arrival of the St. Elizabeth. For five 
years not a single ship had arrived here from Okhotsk; 
the previous summer the galliot Alexander Nevsky 
had set sail, but had lost around fifteen men during the 
voyage as the result of a pestilent fever which had broken 
out while they were in Okhotsk. They had then spent 
the winter on the island of Atka, where the disease 
had infected the inhabitants, who suffered grievously; 
they had used up all their provisions of food and arriv- 
ed at Kodiak approximately one month before us, with 
an empty hold and a small number of men, either sick 
or exhausted. The captain of this galliot had said that 
the St. Elizabeth was being built in Okhotsk, and that 
it would surely arrive the following year. Thus Baranov 
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had not expected us at all, particularly as compan 
ships never remain at sea until November, unless compel: 
ed to do so by circumstances beyond their power to 
control. The arrival with the St. Elizabeth of an adequate 
supply of various provisions and healthy men (one had 
died during the voyage) brought calm to Kodiak, where 
the savages had been inclined to follow the example 
of other tribes who had, that summer, destroyed a Rus- 
sian establishment on the island of Sitkha or Sitka, to- 
gether with all its people. At Kodiak also, the savages, 
having seen not a single ship arrive from Okhotsk in the 
course of five years, had begun to imagine that all the 
Russians had now arrived, and that it only remained 
to destroy these last in order to be freed from their 
power forever. Shelikhov had conveyed from hence 
to Irkutsk several boys with a view to their instruction 
in various skills, and they had since returned and inform- 
ed their men that the Russians were very numerous; 
the savages, however, had refused to believe this and had 
replied: you are deceiving us, or else you were bewitched 
and shown that which is not and cannot be. The year 
pismously, several hunters, who had already visited 

odiak, arrived here from Unalaska; the savages, there- 
fore, seeing these old men whom they had known earlier, 
were convinced that these were the last Russians, and 
only the arrival of our two ships was able to dissuade 
them. For all these reasons, our arrival in America was 
of the greatest importance for the affairs of the company, 
and particularly so as the warehouses in Kodiak were 
stocked with some sixteen thousand sea-otter pelts and 
a great quantity of other perishable goods. Baranov 
feared to entrust such a valuable cargo to an inexperi- 
enced man for shipment to Okhotsk, but also feared to 
keep it at Kodiak, since such treasure might become the 
booty of some pirate if he learned of it, and thus he was 
extremely happy to have the peeeny of which he 
informed us, of dispatching this cargo the following 
year. We were likewise happy, firstly, that our curios- 
ity could be satisfied by a whole winter spent at Kodiak; 
secondly, that we were soon to return to Russia, and 
thirdly, that we would be rendering the company an 
important service by the rapid delivery of a cargo whose 
value was approximately two million roubles. Thus, 
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at our first meeting it was agreed that we should depart 
from hence in May in order to arrive in Okhotsk no ear- 
lier than 20 June, for before then it is impossible to 
approach the shore due to the vast quantities of ice car- 
ried along the coast. This ice is borne thither from the 
Yamsk and Gizhiga Bays by the north-easterly current 
common near these shores. 

7 November. After we had unloaded our ship and 
secured it in a safe place, taking every possible precaution 
to preserve it against the harsh storms that visit these 
parts in winter, nothing was left to prevent my undertak- 
ing various trips in the surrounding country. 

Wherever the company establishes a new settlement 
or fortification, it always takes hostages from among 
the inhabitants of that place, who serve as a pledge of 
loyalty. These hostages are usually taken from among 
the children of the chiefs and people enjoying the trust 
of the tribe by virtue either of their intellect or their 
enterprise. These children are transported to Kodiak, 
which is the main company settlement and offers the 

eatest safety to the Russians, who have been settled 

ere for some time and have accustomed the inhabit- 
ants to submissive obedience. Moreover, hostages were 
also taken from among the Kolyuzh of the Bering Strait 
or Yakutat, as the natives call this place. These hostages, 
whose number also included adults, sometimes entertain- 
ed us with their dances, which are described below. The 
war dance of the Kolyuzh is one that indeed cannot be 
viewed without terror. 

The Kolyuzh is the name given to the tribes who in- 
habit the north-west coast of America, from the Bering 
Strait to the island of Sitka and further. Their languages 
are similar, but each tribe has its own chief. These tribes 
are of violent disposition, inclined to war and murder, 
derive pleasure from torturing prisoners-of-war taken 
from the enemy, and are in almost every particular 
similar to the tribes living in north-east America, whose 
description can be found in Raynal, Campe and others.} 
I have mentioned that this summer the Kolyuzh destroy- 
ed a fortress belonging to the company on the Island 
of Sitka. In this fortress there were also more than 
200 islanders from Kodiak, who suffered the same 
fate as the Russians; some, however, fled and arrived 
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here. Recently six Alaskans arrived who had also surviv- 
ed the attack on Sitka. 

16 November. In the morning it snowed, and in the 
evening an easterly wind brought rain which swept 
away all the snow, which remained only on the tops 
of the hills. 

19 November. The windows of the small house in 
which we were living looked out over the bay, and from 
these windows we often shot at seagulls and ducks who 
swam up to the cliff on which our house was situated. 
On this day I took up a gun which someone had loaded, 
in my absence, with a great deal of shot, so that it explod- 
ed and threw me off my feet without, however, causing 
any great harm. 

20 November. During the night there was such a 
fierce storm that our house shook under the force of the 
wind and seemed about to collapse. 

The large huts, constructed by the Americans of Ko- 
diak for their performances, are known in their language 
as kazhims, and in the bay this name is given to a round, 
wooden building in which reside the Kayurs, that is, the 
employees of the company. An empty space is left in 
the middle of this kazhim for the accomplishment of 
various tasks, and around this space are small chambers 
in which the Americans live. It is here that they hold 
their performances. 

8 December. Today we were invited to attend one 
such performance, and at eight o’clock in the evening 
we approached the kazhim, where the spectators had 
already gathered in one of the storerooms at the side. 
When we entered, we were struck by the intolerable 
closeness and heat resulting from the fact that such 
a small place contained up to sixty persons of both sexes 
sitting in a circle on bencnes and on the floor. The men, 
in order not to be so inconvenienced by the heat, had 
removed their outer clothing, and some were complete- 
ly naked. The performance was to represent hunters 
setting out to hunt wild animals. 

Near a large lampion which had been lit in the middle 
of the chamber there sat two men with tambourines, 
or bladders stretched on a hoop with a handle in such a 
way as to resemble a shuttle-cock racket, only larger. 
These tambourines were of various sizes, and the largest 
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was held by a performer who was representing the chief. 
On both sides of the lampion stood two girls in kamleikas 
and resplendent with the most fantastic ornamentation, 
to wit: a long piece of bone sticking through the cartilage 
of their nose, beads in their lower lip and ears, and eagles’ 
down in their hair. Beside them stood two men who were 
holding rattles in one hand and bidar paddles in the 
other. The rattles were made of double hoops hung 
around with a large number of beaks from the bird 
known as parrakeet or, in natural history as perroquet de 
mer. The oars were decorated with pictures of fish, 
sea creatures and amphibians. These two performers, 
daubed in red paint, also had eagles’ down on their heads 
and backs. In place of hats they were wearing a kind of 
helmet made of plaited twigs, and one such twig extend- 
ed to the mouth in the manner of a horse’s bit. Various 
feathers and the stone fern, which is green even in winter, 
all but covered the faces of these Americans. The two 
who were seated and holding tambourines were wearing 
hats decorated with feathers. From the ceiling above the 
spot where the performance was to take place there 
hung several arrows of different kinds arranged in the 
form of crosses, and to these were attached: first, a bidar; 
second, stuffed skins representing various wild animals; 
third, various hunting implements and figurines or lures 
used by the Americans to attract the seals. A man sitting 
to one side on a bench was causing all of this to sway 
in time to the chanting by means of a rope attached 
specially for this purpose. This man was also one of the 
performers, for he was wearing a kamleika. To complete 
the description of this spectacle I must add that the ceil- 
ing was adorned with dried grass. 

The man representing the chief, together with those 
sitting by the lampion, were striking the tambourines 
with sticks; the hunters with small oars in their hands 
were shaking their rattles to the same rhythm, and all 
were singing in quite reasonable voice, only occasionally 
changing the tune as indicated by the chief. If the tam- 
bourines began to beat more rapidly, everyone suddenly 
cried out, for the spectators were also frequently drawn 
into the performance. During all this time the girls grip- 
ped their kamleikas? in their hands and merely swayed 
from side to side. The chief continually uttered exclama- 
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tions such as: ‘‘Here’s the shore, let’s pull in!” or ‘‘The 
animals will come to bim who has as yet killed nothing”’ 

and others of a similar nature. When he shouted: 
“There are the animals!” all began to cry out in different 
voices, imitating the cries of various animals; they blew 
on specially-fashioned whistles and, in a word, raised a 
dreadful commotion. When the performance stopped 
for a few minutes, the hunters swayed and beat their 
rattles, each acting in time with the other. 

Meanwhile various kinds of food, consisting mainly 
of berries in fat, had been brought out for the perform- 
ers and set around the lampion. 

At the same spot there was a stone covered in red spots 
which represented the coffin of an important member 
of their tribe, in whose memory the performance which 
followed this one was to be given. However, I was unable 
to remain to the end as my head ached so intensely from 
the closeness of the atmosphere that I could not stay any 
longer. 

18 December. This evening | went to another perfor- 
mance in the kazbim. To begin with, five men came out 
one after the other, all wearing different masks, some of 
which were covered in ferns. They were blowing small 
he hanging from threads which passed through a 
nole in the nasal cartilage, and each was twisting his 
body in a particular way. One of them was smeared with 
red, another with charcoal, two were dressed in parkas, 
and the fifth was wearing a kamleika and was carrying 
rattles. The naked two and the one in the kamleika had 
on them something made out of bird skins which hang 
down to their knees. Near the lampion there sat two 
Americans who wore no ornamentation, but were dress- 
ed in their usual attire. I was unable to discover what 
this performance was intended to represent. The inter- 

reter said that they were devils deceiving men, though, 
incidentally, he, too, was ignorant of its meaning, for 
the message of these performances, in particular those 
which related to spirits, is known, or so they them- 
selves claim, only to those whom the local islanders call 
Kasyats, that is, the sages, who invent these perform- 
ances about happenings in the lives of the inhabitants 
of Kodiak and the neighbouring islands, about devils 
and the like. If an islander is unable to provide the answer 
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to a question put to him, he answers: the Kasyat knows 
all about it. 

When the devils, having writhed and twisted, depart- 
ed, the men began to chase out the women and children. 
This happens after performances attended by islanders 
from different settlements, who discuss sublic matters 
when the performance is ended, and therefore the women 
are sent away; however, as this could not be the case 
in the present instance, but only related to some supersti- 
tion ritual, I was particularly anxious to discover its 
meaning. When all whose presence was_ undesirable 
had left, a man representing an evil spirit appeared wear- 
ing a kamleika, a magnificent mask, and carrying rattles 
in his hands. He shouted and ran from place to place, 
keeping in time with a song sung by all the spectators, 
while another beat on a tambourine. With this the per- 
formance ended. Another performance was to follow, 
but I did not wish to remain. 

Meanwhile I learned from the Russians that the reason 
for the expulsion of the women was as follows: at the 
end of the performance representing the spirits, the wo- 
men, believing that they were indeed devils, seek some- 
where to hide, for the spirits run around everywhere 
and pinch all whom they come across. Formerly they 
even pricked people with small knives which were wrapp- 
ed in grass, save for the very tip, so that the wound 
should not be deep. Now the islanders have ceased 
this practice, but the women are no less fearful of the 
supposed spirits, either out of superstition, or out of 
fear of being pinched. 

30 December. The Toyon or chief of the wooded 
island, came to invite us to attend one of his perform- 
ances, and we departed after dinner. It was only with 
aa difficulty that we were able to crawl into the 

azbim, or theatre, which had a rounded roof; inside, 
however, it was clean and airy. We were invited to sit 
on a bearskin spread over a bench. A large lampion 
was burning in the middle of the kazhim, and several 
small ones stood along the walls; the floor and the ceil- 
ing above our heads were covered with dried grass. 
The performance represented hunters going after wild 
animals, that is, the same as we had seen in the kazhim 
at the harbour. Here, also, two men were sitting near 
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the lampion with tambourines, and two were standing on 
either side with small oars and rattles, naked, their 
whole body covered with red stripes, wearing masks 
and each with ‘a small stick in his mouth. The masks 
were made of’plaited twigs, so that almost the whole 
face was visible and was painted red and white. Above 
the bash from rafters bound crosswise into a rec- 
tangle, hung arrows, bidars, lures, and the like, and all 
of these were being rocked by one man, as before. How- 
ever, in this instance, a man was sitting on planks suspend- 
ed at each of the four corners of the rectangle formed by 
the rafters. Each was wearing a mask indentical to the 
ones worn by the other two, and his body was painted 
with stripes of various colours. These men were also 
being rocked. For the rest, the performance was the same. 
According to the Toyon, the reason for the performance 
was as follows: there was an islander who went hunting five 
years and was unable to kill a single animal, although 
previously he had been considered a fine hunter. Then, 
in his grief, he began to withdraw from the company 
of men and lived in the hills. Once, when he was spending 
the night on the top of a hill, he had a dream and, on 
returning thereafter to the village, he enacted this per- 
formance exactly as he had seen it in his dream. From 
that time onwards his hunting expeditions were always 
crowned with the most spectacular success, and thus 
the islanders continue to enact this same performance 
in the hope that it would procure them success in their 
hunting. 

The audience was composed of local inhabitants wear- 
ing their finest apparel. The women were in their best 
dresses, that is, in parkas of broadcloth, gopher hide or 
cormorant necks. Almost all had their nasal cartilage 
pipers with a bone or a small stick onto which beads had 

een threaded; on their arms, legs, necks and ears they 
wore as many beads as had room or as many as they pos- 
sessed. All were mightily pleased with the performance, 
in the course of which the women constantly brought in 
food and regaled us with it; however, they had only to let 
their eyes wander, and the small boys, pulling the dishes 
from their hands, would run off with the women chasing 
after them, and all laughed very loudly. 

At the end of the performance, called by the Russ- 
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ians a diversion, a Kasyat emerged and shouted some- 
thing. The Toyon, who had only an imperfect command 
of Russian, was able to tell us no more than that it referr- 
ed to the three men who had just arrived. We then went 
out, but on hearing the tambourines returned to the 
kazhim, where we saw the four men, who had previous- 
ly been sitting on the planks suspended from the raft- 
ers, now jumping round the lampion. This, it seems, was 
done merely to entertain the spectators during the pre- 

arations for the next performance, for these men, 
having whirled and danced a little, threw off their masks 
and sat down with the rest on the floor. 

Shortly afterwards all took their places and the per- 
formance began; two men began to strike tambourines 
in time to the song which all the spectators were singing: 
then a man appeared, his body painted, and wearing 
a mask with painted pieces of wood attached to it in the 
form of a semi-circle, its decoration completed by eagles’ 
feathers. He came out with his back towards the specta- 
tors, shook his rattles softly in time to the singing, 
and slowly turned round, then jumped up suddenly, 
shook the rattles more loudly and began, as it were, to 
shake all over, after which he constantly changed his 
position. Having danced for about thirty minutes, he left, 
and his place was taken by two men wearing masks 
similar to the previous one, and between them stood a 
woman with a semi-circular ornament around her head. 
These also came out with their backs towards the audi- 
ence, knelt for a while, and then stood up, turned 
towards the spectators and performed various move- 
ments in perfect accord with the rhythm of the rattles. 
These were then replaced by one man in a mask with 
a semi-circle around it, and carrying rattles. He came in, as 
had the others, with his back to the audience, danced better 
than the others; and with that the performance ended. 

I was unable to discover the reason for this perform- 
ance, and I had certainly not anticipated such harmony 
in the movements and dance of these savages. I have 
forgotten to say that, just before the beginning of the 
last performance, a Kasyat came out and shouted some- 
thing, and then, during the course of the performance, 
he announced in advance what they were to sing and 
directed the chorus. 
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The year 1803, January. My occupations and exercises 
were always the same, and consisted of reading, walks 
along the coast with a gun, and visits to the savages in 
their dwellings. For this I would provide myself with 
some supplies of food, take a bidar and leave the har- 
bour for five or six days or longer. [...] 

6 March. This morning Khvostov and I left to climb 
a high knoll that was situated near the harbour itself. 
Before we had reached the summit we were obliged to 
pause and rest several times. On the hill we saw two 
vixens, one of which, dark brown in colour, was so large 
that we mistook it for a bear. From the summit of this 
hill one can see the whole of the Chiniak Bay with its 
islands, the rocks in the water, part of the wooded island 
and Afognak, and beyond, the eae expanse of the sea; 
on the other side, the ridges of many rocky mountains. 
Such extensive views always produce a favourable im- 

ression, and I stood on this one spot for more than 
bat an hour deriving the greatest pleasure from this 
magnificent spectacle and giving free rein to my enrap- 
tured imagination. Such pleasures are more familiar to 
those who live in solitude, and it is scarcely possible 
to describe them One grows more content with one’s 
existence as, standing atop a high hill and breathing 
the pure air, one sees the numerous objects beneath, 
gazes at the immeasurable expanse of the ocean, dreams 
of one’s adventures and draws closer to the whole world 
and those distant countries one has left behind. There, 
I thought, beyond these high, wild mountains, beyond 
this vast ocean, beyond this immeasurable stretch of land, 
live my family, my friends, whom I will come to see 
once more. Such thoughts gave me enormous pleasure, 
and brought my spirit into a state of delicious agitation 
such as I had never known, and such, it seems to me, as 
an inhabitant of St. Petersburg can feel only in America, 
in that remote land where everything he meets with 
is new to him, and the imagination is disposed to dreams. 
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Alexei Yevstafiey 





This text is taken from the introduction to the book: Memor- 
able Predictions of the Late Events in Europe. Extracted from 
the Writings of Alexis Eustapbieve, Esquire, Munroe and Francis, 
Boston, 1814, pp. 4-5. 

Alexei Grigoryevich Yevstafiev (1783-1857) was a Don Cossack. 
After diplomatic relations had been established between Russia 
and the USA, he was sent to America at the beginning of 1809 as 
a member of the first Russian diplomatic mission. He served as 
the Russian consul in Boston, with brief intermissions, until 
1852, and became well-known as a writer who was published in 
English. Academician M. P. Alekseyev noted that he was a modest 
but worthy promoter of American-Russian cultural and literary 
contacts. 

Yevstafiev’s literary activity began in the early years of the 
19th century, while he was a chorister at the Russian embassy 
church in London. In America, his writings focussed on civic 
issues raised by the war against Napoleon and the Russian victory 
in the Patriotic War. At the beginning of 1812, a book by Yev- 
stafiev entitled The Resources of Russia in the Event of a War 
with France was published in Boston in which the author des- 
cribed the history of Russia, its situation at that time, and refut- 
ed false concepts about Russia that had taken shape in Western 
Europe and crossed to America with the immigrants. The topical- 
ity of Yevstafiev’s book led to the immediate publication of new 
editions in both England and the USA. 

In 1812 and 1813, Yevstafiev published articles in American 
newspapers on the course of the war in Russia, rejecting attacks 
on his country by British journalists of the Edinburgh Review 
and those who echoed them in America. He ridiculed the journal- 
ist Robert Walsh, who had published a book in Philadelphia entitl- 
ed Correspondence Respecting Russia (1813) in which the words 
about the “Russian threat” were first used. 

On 30 June 1814, the Boston publishers Munroe and Francis 
wrote to Yevstafiev proposing to re-issue extracts from his works 
since, as they stated, ‘“‘your political and literary essays appeared 
to anticipate the late glorious events’. The introduction to the 
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book Memorable Predictions... reproduced here is the answer to 
that letter. 

In the spring of 1813, there was a celebration in Boston to 
mark the victory of Russia over Napoleon, and a report on the 
celebration was printed which included an ode and a hymn written 
by Yevstafiev. During this period, Yevstafiev did a great deal to 
help acquaint American readers with the history of Russia. His 
tragedy The Tsarevich Alexei, illustrating the role played by Peter 
the Great in the development of Russian statehood, was produced 
in Boston. In 1818, also in Boston, his epic poem Dmitry Donskoy 
was published in a separate English edition. 


Memorable Predictions of the Late Events in Europe 


Introduction 


Messrs. Munroe & Francis, 

Gentlemen, 

I have received vour letter of the 30th ult. and thank 
you sincerely for the flattering manner in which you have 
noticed my humble efforts. As regards the request you 
make, after some reflection and due consultation with 
my friends, I have no hesitation to accede to it, and to 
furnish you with all such essays as remain in my posses- 
sion, with the more readiness as I wrote nothing anony- 
mously or in the newspapers, which I meant to disavow, 
or should blush now to acknowledge. It is possible that 
my re to your proposal ae expose me to the 
imputation of egotism; neither would I, by an affecta- 
tion of humility which cannot impose upon any one, 
place myself so far above human nature, as to deny that 
the pleasure I feel, from the consummation of the late 
splendid events, is wholly free from that self-gratifica- 
tion which may be placed on the store of vanity. But 
the candour which dictated this confession, will, I hope, 
strengthen my claim to be believed when I declue that 
I do not arrogate to myself either a gift of prophecy, 
or superior talent and knowledge; but that consequent- 
ly, my chief and strongest motive, in consenting to your 
request, is more urgent and of a higher character. 

A formidable, and I may say, unprincipled set of 
men, here and in England have combined systematical- 
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ly to vilify and depreciate the Russian character and 
resources. I have dared singly to enter the list against 
these Goliaths; not because I have presumed, or have 
mistaken my pigmy strength; but because I well knew, 
they reasoned less from ignorance than inclination, 
upon false datas furnished altogether by foreign writers, 
of whom the most favourable to the Russian character 
have treated it with some degree of injustice. Even Sir 
Robert Wilson,! of whom the Russians have the least 
to complain, has mistaken the humble, modest, and 
retiring deportment of the Russian inferiour officers, 
whose poverty and difference of rank precluded his 
personal knowledge of them, for their want of educa- 
tion, and ignorance of military duty, the knowledge of 
which they have since practically and so preeminently 
proved. While my antagonists, or rather the enemies 
of my country, trusted exclusively to foreign author- 
ities, garbled to their own purposes, I looked for mine 
into the archives of the Russian empire; and there, in 
the pages of truth, I found my triumph. I am willing, 
therefore, you would shew by your collection, how far 
I have been right; and how far my opposers have been 
wrong; that it may be known how far natwe Russian 
authorities ought to be preferred, and Russia restored 
to the common privilege of all nations, hitherto denied 
her, of being represented by her own historians, and of 
being heard in her own defence. 

This is my main object, which, if attained, will amply 
reward my labour. I dare now to hope, that it will be 
attained; and wishing you all possible success in your 
undertaking, remain, 


Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient and devoted, 
ALEXIS EUSTAPHIEVE 
Boston, 6 July 1814 


Pavel Svinyin 





These chapters from the book by the writer and painter Pavel 
Petrovich Svinyin (1787-1839) have been taken for translation 
from the publication: P. P. Svinyin. An Essay on a Picturesque 
Journey Across North America, 2nd edition, the Kraiyer Print- 
ers, St. Petersburg, 1818, pp. 1-4, 63-83, 121-157. Initially, chap- 
ters from this book were published in the jouranl Syn otechestva 
(Son of the Fatherland), Nos. 36, 37, 45-48, 1814. The first 
edition of the book was published in 1815, in 1816 it was translat- 
ed into German, and in 1818 into Dutch. 

While serving at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Svinyin depart- 
ed for America in September 1811, spending 20 months there, 
until June 1813, as the secretary of the first Russian consul-general 
in the USA, A. Ya. Dashkov (from August 1811, Dashkov was 
designated envoy extraordinary and plenipotentiary minister in 
the USA, and N. Ya. Kozlov became the Russian consul-general). 
Svinyin took up residence in Philadelphia, where the Russian 
consulate-general was located. During his journeys round the 
country (to the north as far as Maine, and to the south as far 
as Virginia), he made numerous sketches, some of which were 
reproduced in his book. The largest collection of his sketches, 
and in particular his water colours of Philadelphia which, accord- 
ing to American art critics, are the earliest sketches depicting 
public life in Philadelphia, were published in an album issued 
in 1930 in New York by A. Yarmolinsky. 

Beginning in March 1812, Svinyin published articles in the 
Philadelphia journal Portfolio, one of the major American literary 
journals of the day. He expounded the idea of the similarity be- 
tween Russia and the United States, continuing the process of 
acquainting the American reader with Russia, begun by A. G. Yev- 
stafiev. In 1812 Svinyin translated an essay on Lomonosov by 
N. M. Karamzin for the American Philosophical Society, prepar- 
ed several publications on Russian history for the American press, 
and also published, in Philadelphia, a collection in English entitl- 
ed Sketches of Moscow and St. Petersburg (1813). 

A Picturesque Journey by Svinyin is the earliest book about 
America to be written by a Russian writer, and it was read and 
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discussed by his contemporaries. Svinyin looked at various aspects 
of American life from the point of view of a Russian observer. In 
the version of the first chapter prepared for publication in Syn 
otechestva he noted that “trade relations between America and 
Russia began in 1783, and have since developed every year’’. 
This idea was with him constantly, and was further elaborated 
in the article “‘Trade Relations Between Russia and the United 
American States and a View of the General Trade of the Latter” 
published in the journal Otechestvenniye zapiski (Fatherland 
Notes), which Svinyin founded after his trip to America. 

A Picturesque Journey, first begun in the form of articles 
in 1814, and continued in separate publications in 1815 and 
1818, was not completed and linked into one whole during the 
lifetime of the author. New “Letters of a Russian Traveller in 
North America” and ‘Observations of a Russian in America” 
were published in the Nevsky Almanac for 1828, in the Sankt- 
peterburgsky zritel (St. Petersburg Spectator) (No. 1, 1828) and 
in the Otechestvenniye zapiski (May, June, August 1829). Svi- 
nyin hoped eventually to publish the full text of his American 
notes, but this work was cut short by his death. 

Svinyin’s water colours (preserved in the Russian Museum, 
Leningrad) reproduced here are supplied with inscriptions by the 
artist himself. Reproduced on the cover is Svinyin’s water colour 
““A View of New York from the River”. 


An Essay on a Picturesque Journey Across North America 


Introduction 


Having the opportunity to spend two years in the 
United American States, I devoted particular attention 
to a study of this land. 

The scenery in this part of the New World is remark- 
able for its grandeur and beauty; its native inhabitants 
and the antiquities to be found in it offer a wide field 
for research and investigation, while the organisation of 
its colonies, the spirit of their government, their laws, 
political life, domestic arrangements and customs result- 
ing from the mingling of peoples from every corner of 
the globe, their rapid advance in every sphere, are phe- 
nomena unique in the chronicles of History. 

In England, where all that is curious and new is ac- 
corded particular patronage by the public; where all 
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useful labours and talents are encouraged, I was flattered 
by proposals* to publish my drawings and my sketches 
with descriptions of America; however, the thought 
that I would have to write in a language that is not my 
own and often against my sentiments, ideas and justice, 
not as I feel, but as would be required by the policy 
of England or the desires of the publishers of my es- 
says who, perhaps, might use me as an instrument of 
their hatred for the United States; finally, the thought 
that my works would pass into the hands of foreign- 
ers and their first fruit be harvested not by my native 
land; that my country would then be indebted to foreign- 
ers, and not foreigners to her for detailed information 
about America—these sentiments of justice, honour 
and love for my country obliged me to reject the ad- 
vantageous propositions put before me and to under- 
take this description in my native tongue of my pictures- 
que journey through the United American States, a 
work which, should I bring it to a successful conclu- 
sion, I intend to lay at the feet of our most August 
Sovereign. 

Wishing first of all to familiarise my fellow-country- 
men both with the objects I describe and the manner of 
my reasoning of them, I have here collected together 
six descriptions of various kinds presenting diverse 
scenes and accompanied by a briet statistical review 
of the United American States and views on their initial 
formation. 


The Steamboat 


The European War! proved most beneficial for the 
Americans. Availing themselves of it, with the aid of 
their neutral flag, they extended their navigation and 
trade, increased their wealth at the expense of every 
nation, achieved amazing successes in the ordering of 
their country and advanced, so to speak, by a whole cen- 
tury. On the other hand, the restriction of this trade, 
the embargo on goods entering the country, gave rise 


* More than once in London I was offered 25 thousand roubles for my 
portfolio. 
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to factories and manufactories which appeared in such 
numbers that it is to be doubted whether the products 
manufactured by other peoples could bring them into 
decline, while it is a well-known fact that the English 
have, by reason of this, lost several millions of pounds 
sterling annually in the export of their goods. 

Painters who left Europe combined their knowledge 
and talents with American enterprise and, encouraged 
by protective laws and freedom, might be said to have 
exceeded themselves. Not having the resources available 
to the English for the setting up of large establishments, 
and in order to find at least some means of replacing 
a labour force which is incomparably more costly here 
than in England, the Americans had recourse to the 
improvement of various machines and have made them 
simpler and easier in operation. In this area they have 
shown particular genius, and have achieved extraordinary 
success everywhere where necessity is the mother of in- 
vention. The human worker has been replaced in the 
United States by mechanical inventions. Here everything 
is done by machines: a machine saws through rock, 
produces bricks, forges nails, etc. In particular, mills of 
every kind have been brought to the highest possible 
peak of perfection. 

However, nothing created a greater impression on me 
than the steamboat, and the more I examined it, the 
more I became convinced of the genuine usefulness 
of this extraordinary invention. Being wholly convinced 
that by introducing it into Russia I could be of service 
to my country, I devoted all my time and used every 
possible means, sparing neither effort nor money, to learn 
the secrets of its construction. Although the operation 
of steam power is here also based upon the usual and 
well-known laws, it has been brought in this instance 
to such perfection, and so many extraneous means 
have been introduced to increase the power, that the 
most knowledgeable man in this field could not penet- 
rate unaided into the mystery. I was helped in this matter 
by the friendship of a certain young and skilled engineer, 
G. S....., who had been employed on its construction 
and who had done a great deal to improve the Philadel- 
phia and New York steamboats. He was further en- 
couraged by my promise to emply him in a manner 
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most profitable to himself should I receive from our 
government permission to introduce steamboats into 
Russia. To this end, having consulted with our envoy 
to the United American States and with many promi- 
nent American citizens, and having obtained plans 
and models of all the parts of the machine, I put before 
our government the project of this amazing invention. 
Not thinking of any personal advantage, I requested 
only that I be employed on the construction of this 
steamboat or permitted to introduce it at my own 
expense, but unfortunately my letter took an unusual 
length of time to arrive, and in the meantime Mr. Adams, 
the American envoy, had received permission for a 
similar project from His Majesty the Emperor on be- 
half of Mr. Fulton, an American engineer, with the 
exclusive right to use this newly-invented vessel for 
a period of 15 years. If my labours have been in vain, 
if fate has deprived me of the happiness of performing 
this service for my country, I can at least rejoice that 
such a useful and important invention will be introduced 
into our land, and that it was I who first suggested the 
idea to Mr. Fulton. 

Imagine a vessel with the form of a flat-bottomed 
frigate; imagine that it fears no storms, has no need of 
wind and may laugh at bad weather, that it travels always 
with amazing speed and safety, and completes its journey 
in a stipulated period of time; on board one finds calm, 
comfort, and even the whims of luxury; such is the Ameri- 
can steamboat! And if we further recall that it is not 
more than seven years since this marvellous invention of 
the human mind first appeared, if we examine the im- 
provement that it has undergone since that time and 
imagine to oursevels that this improvement will continue 
at the same pace, then we have every reason to suppose 
that we shall shortly see such vessels sailing across the 
oceans, bringing us treasures from the most remote corn- 
ers of the earth. All that remains to be done for this 
to be achieved is to reduce the weight of the metal of 
which the machine is made, and increase the power 
of the steam, with a reduction of the amount of 
combustible material used to provide this power. Un- 
doubtedly, happy fate will lead to such a discovery, 
and man will no longer, when at sea, be at the mercy 
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of the harsh and treacherous elements. * 

The first attempt to apply steam Owes in shipping 
was made in America by Ivan Finch.’ In 1783 he built 
the first steamboat on the river Delaware according 
to the laws of Messrs White* and Boloton, which where 
then considered to be the most accurate. However, this 
vessel suffered from a variety of inconveniences, as a 
result of which the inventor, having lost an exceedingly 
large sum of money, was finally compelled to abandon 
his project. 

Another American by the name of Rumsey,* having 
made several changes in Finch’s mechanism and with the 
considerable financial support of a London merchant 
called Parcker (for no one in America wished to venture 
into such a risky enterprise), constructed a steamboat 
on the Thames, but soon this, too, was found to be 
equally unsuitable for use. 

Following this, various attempts were made in New 
York by chancellor Livingstone, and by Mr. Stevens® in 
Philadelphia. Despite the improvements which they intro- 
duced they were obliged to renounce their plans. 

While the New World was applying itself with such 
zeal to the steamboat, European engineers, for their 

art, were also turning their attention to it. Lord Stan- 
hope? in London and Duvair in Paris made several 
attempts to use steam power for shipping; the success 
achieved, however, never corresponded to the effort. 

Finally, in 1803, Mr. Fulton together with Mr. Living- 
stone, then the envoy of the United American States 
at the court of France, built a steamboat on the river 
Seine, having added to the steam mechanism wheels 
attached on the outside.** Success, it seemed, was crown- 
ing their enterprise, and apparently it lacked only a few 
additional improvements, which fact led Mr. Fulton to 
direct all his attention to this matter over a period of over 
three years, as a result of which, at the end of 1806, he 
constructed a steamboat in New York which he named 
The Care of Neptune and which was to sail down the 
river Hudson at a speed of five miles an hour. 


* Only a short while ago it was announced in the English press that 

thirty-gun frigate powered by steam had been launched in New York. 

** These wheels are similar to those of a water-mill. They catch up the 
water as they revolve, and thereby propel the whole vessel forwards. 
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The government of the United American States, see- 
ing all the benefit that might accrue from this invention 
in a land filled with large and swiftly-flowing rivers, 
gave Mr. Fulton exclusive privilege for 30 years. Thus 
the introduction of the steamboat may be dated to this 
time. 

This invention proved so useful and convenient that 
over the course of seven years sixteen steamboats appeared 
sailing on the waters of the United American States: 
on the river Hudson 5, between New York and Bronx 1, 
on the Delaware 2, on Lake Champlain 1, on the Missi- 
ssippi 1, on the Ohio 1, on the St. Lawrence River 1, 
on the Boston Canal 1, from New York to Jersey 1, 
for transport across the river Hudson 1, for transport 
across the Delaware also I. 

In addition, steamboats are being prepared in many 
other places. For a long time it was considered impossible 
to introduce them on the Mississippi and the Ohio 
by reason of the extreme swiftness of the current and 
the large number of trees and large plants covering the 
bottom of these rivers, which made sailing on them very 
dangerous even for the most flat-bottomed boats. Experi- 
ence has proved this to be wrong, and the steamboat 
constructed in Pittsburg on the river Ohio travels without 
hindrance, safely and rapidly and according to schedule, 
as far as New Orleans, a distance of 3,937 versts. More- 
over, other, extremely important benefits have followed 
therefrom: (1) the boats which were the sole means 
of transport down these rivers, unable to sail up the 
Mississippi on account of the extreme swiftness of the 
current, were often wrecked in New Orleans, or, to be 
more accurate, disappeared there; (2) those people ob- 
liged to make the return journey through dense forest, 
across mountains, steppe and the territory of various 
Indian tribes, for the most part disappeared, and (3) 
goods previously delivered by sea from New Orleans to 
Philadelphia and from there overland to Pittsburg, can 
now be delivered directly along the Mississippi. 

It is very likely that this year has already seen the 
establishment of unimpeded communication, by means 
of the steamboat, between Quebec and Baltimore, a 
distance of around 1,250 versts. In 1813 one steamboat 
had already been completed on the St. Lawrence River, 
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and another at Chesapeake Bay. For this purpose another 
canal is planned, 50 versts in length, which is to link the 
Delaware with the Raritan. 

When I left New York, Mr. Fulton and other engineers 
were working on a steamboat which was to travel the 
open sea between New York and Providence covering 
a distance of 420 versts. I examined with the greatest 
attention the alterations made for this purpose in the 
construction of the vessel and machines, and I saw with 
what care measures had been taken against storms and 
heavy seas, and had not the slightest doubt that 1814 
would witness this memorable event if the military situa- 
tion did not prevent it. Here is a bold and wise step in 
a great and most important enterprise—to use such means 
to traverse the oceans! 

I was one of the spectators who witnessed the trial 
of a new steamboat, named the Paragon, on the Hudson 
River. Carrying 300 tons of freight and sailing against 
a swift current and strong wind, it travelled only five 
versts in one hour; sailing with the current, however, 
and with the aid of sails, with which it is equipped in 
case of a favourable wind, it travelled more than twice 
as quickly. It made several trips from Albany to New 
York, a distance of 280 versts, in less than 24 hours. 

The Spanish government has proposed to Mr. Fulton 
that he introduce the steamboat on the La Plata River, 
and the English East India company has made a similar 
proposal concerning the river Ganges. 

Its incredible speed, smoothness, pleasantness and 
novelty have made the steamboat the most popular 
means of travel in America, so that between Albany, 
New York and Philadelphia the mail coach is almost 
never used in the summer. There steamboats sail up 
and down three times a week, taking aboard and trans- 
porting passangers from every place along their route, and 
ae never have less than 100 passengers. 

he construction of the Paragon is exceedingly interest- 
ing. It is 170 feet long (around 25 sazhens) and 28 feet 
broad. Inside it is divided into two halves: one half for 
the female sex, and the other for men. The first half 
contains two large rooms: a dormitory with 16 paruons 
and 8 sofas, and a dining-room with twenty shelves along 
the sides for the bedding, and 10 sofas. In addition, 
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this section contains a toilet and a buffet. The men’s 
half is also divided into two large rooms with 104 shelves 
along the sides, each of which has soft, clean bedding, 
with shelves for clothing, curtains and, indeed, every 
necessary convenience. In the head of the boat are situat- 
ed fine quarters for the captain and offices for the engi- 
neer and crew; the kitchen is very interesting, both in its 
cleanliness and its arrangement: everything is boiled and 
fried with the help of steam, and every day food for 
150 people is prepared with the least possible effort. 
The order and cleanliness are amazing! Everywhere 
there is the gleam of silver, bronze, mirrors and maho- 
gany, and the most refined and capricious taste can here 
find everything it might wish: the best wines, every kind 
of sweatmeat and even ice-cream in hot weather. 

There is usually an awning over the upper deck and 
comfortable benches placed everywhere, and this attracts 
all the passengers. On looking at the mixture of dress, 
diversity of physiognomy and eccentricity of taste, 
I often Gished that I had the brush of a Hogarth or the 
pen of a Sterne! What a study for Lavater! It is trul 
a masquerade at which each feels at home, where eac 
is a gentleman for his money. Here you may see the 
happy faces of lovers, beside them, the politician buried 
in his newspapers; over there are people playing chess, 
somewhere else a federalist and a democrat are engaged 
in heated argument to the accompaniment of their 
neighbour’s flute or guitar; nearby the miserly egotist 
is angered by the noise of the children, which is prevent- 
ing him from examining his bills; finally dogs and cats 
add to the enchantment, so that you no longer know 
where you are. It is not a house but an entire city afloat! 

Steamboats used for transport across broad rivers 
are constructed quite differently. They are composed 
of two boats fastened together, with a smooth platform 
covering them They are able to transport loads of con- 
siderable weight, and also, as the first kind of steamboats, 
to travel with great speed and safety. 

Having once crossed from New York to the other side 
of the Hudson River on such a steamboat, I was curious 
to see all the freight it was carrying; and I was shown 
eight large waggons, 29 horses, 106 peels and a great 
deal of luggage. Consequently, nothing can be more 
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convenient than the steamboat in places where the width 
of the river, its depth or swift current make it impos- 
sible to build a bridge. Those steamboats which are used 
for transport across rivers which freeze for certain periods 
have a machine attached at the front for breaking the ice. 

It is agreeable to imagine the benefit which the intro- 
duction of the steamboat will bring to Russia. How man 
thousands of strong hands will return to the fields whic 
have been cultivated by the weak hands of husbandless 
wives or feeble old men. Happiness, conjugal love and 
fidelity will be established in deserted villages, and the 

easant, exhausted by, and often perishing from, the 
fabour of hauling the barge on the end of a tow-rope, 
will find behind the plough genuine wealth and health. 
Moreover, we will thereby preserve our greatest treasure, 
our timber, which is now used in vast quantities for the 
construction of barges which, transporting their loads 
at high water, are smashed and destroyed, or meet upon 
their way with various obstacles and dangers from which, 
in addition to the loss of timber, trade itself suffers, 
traders are subject to great losses, and people face a short- 
age of the most essential commodities or must pay exces- 
sive prices for them. 

Very probably this spring we shall see the first steam- 
boat sailing from St. Petersburg to Kronstadt. Commerce 
will inevitably feel the benefit of this amazing invention. 
All those who need to be in Kronstadt by a certain time 
will no longer be dependent either on tne wind or on 
the weather. For a very modest sum the steamboat 
will transport safely and quickly all the goods and loads 
whose transport is now subject to enormous difficulties 
which lead to quite considerable losses for the traders. 

Novel undertakings and all that is new usually appear 
either unnecessary or complex; such was the case in 
America with Mr. Fulton when he wished to introduce 
the steamboats. Everyone predicted failure and loss: 
now he has convinced them so strongly of the opposite 
that all wish to invest their money in this enterprise. 
After expenses have been paid, each steamboat sailing 
the Hudson River brings in no less than 40,000 roubles 
a year. 

eNativally, the equality of prosperity in the United 
American States and the spirit of extremely business- 
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like trade are the main reason for the constantly high 
numbers of passengers, and although the introduction 
of steamboats into Russia would not bring those numer- 
ous advantages to the entrepreneur which he enjoys 
in America, it is none the less true that Russia will derive 
the same essential and considerable benefit from the 
steamboat as the United States. 


Niagara Falls 


I have this very hour returned from beneath this mar- 
vellous vault,* tired, exhausted, almost suffocated! Hav- 
ing climbed onto a wild cliff opposite the waterfall it- 
self, I am striving somehow or other to order my 
thoughts, as troubled as this abyss, to calm my heaving 
breast and to emerge from bewitchment! Astonished 
and amazed by the magnificence of the objects before 
which I myself appeared a feeble, insignificant atom, 
I raise my first thought to the Wise Creator of these 
marvels and bow in awe before the power of His Arm. 

But how am I to describe all that I felt, all that I saw? 
The brush of the most talented painter may present a 
splendid picture of the beauties seen, but how may one 

epict this agitation, this chaos, this harmony? 

Could even the inspired pen of a poet convey to the 
mind of the reader, calmly seated on Pe sofa, the numer- 
ous impressions, the benumbing awe which cannot but 
seize and bind the feelings of the observer when, in fear 
and trembling, he gazes at this awesome phenomenon, 
now grasping at fragments of the cliff which give way 
beneath his feet, or at the branches of withered trees 
which constantly snap, now scaling the steep cliff by 
an old, unsteady ladder, or clambering down, or hanging 
suspended between life and eternity on an outcropping 
tree! 

I tremble every time I remember the mad daring which 
enticed me beneath the vault of the waterfall. The travel- 
ler who would see every thing must be possessed of indomit- 
able curiosity if he is to overcome all the dangers and 


* The mighty fall of water forms a vault beneath which one can freely 
stand. 
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difficulties that accompany such journeys. How often 
is his courage and boldness put to the test, particularly 
when he descends beneath the vault of the waterfall; here 
he requires all his fearlessness, total presence of mind 
and adores He must forget that a deep, swift- 
flowing river is falling above his head, that one loose 
stone or spray of water, will hurl him to the bottom 
of the bubbling abyss, and no human power will be able 
to save him! Although the platform or path beneath 
the vault is more than 6 feet wide and fairly smooth, the 
vibration of every object, the terror that inevitably 
seizes all who stand here, the deafening roar, the infernal 
boiling, the shuddering granite, make each step unsure 
and, furthermore, the air is so charged from the mighty 
fall of water that one’s breath is cut. short, 
and it is impossible to take more than ten steps forward. 

When one looks at this bright, crystal wall which 
seems to hang, immobile, in the air, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that this is the same _ untamable river 
which surges furiously onwards overhead between thou- 
sands of granite cliffs, that same river which boils and 
thunders in the unplumbable depths of this abyss! 

The best view of Niagara Falls is to be had from the 
cliff known as Table Rock, which is about one verst 
away; from here one may take in the entire scene at a 
glance. 

Niagara Falls is composed of the waters of the river 
Niagara which flows from the eastern side of Lake Erie 
and, having traversed 36 miles, flows into Lake Ontario. 
The waterfall is divided into three parts by islands which 
lie in the middle of the river. The largest and most 
magnificent of these is the one located on the English 
side, and is known as the Big or Horseshoe Fall.* This 
fall is 1,890 feet wide and have a drop of 178 feet; 
the second, which lies on the side of the United States, 
has a fall of 182 feet, but is only 900 feet wide. The 
third, separated from the second by a small, bare cliff, 
is only 20 feet wide, while the large island measures 
870 feet across. 

The ceaseless noise, stunning the ear, resembles the 
roar of a fearful storm or the crash of destruction, empty- 


* Called thus because it falls in an arch. 
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ing the surrounding countryside not only of birds but 
even of the most predatory of animals, and causing the 
limbs and the feelings of the observer to shudder. 

A column of foam rises from the middle of the abyss 
to a height of more than 2,000 ft. In summer this column 
of foam creates dark, fliery clouds which hang constant- 
ly over the horizon, and it would seem that: 


To Zeus addressed the lightnings 
To Styx the raging waves... 


The Niagara waterfall is the source of some of the 
most magnificent lakes in the world, for it has been 
calculated that the waters of the falls come from lakes 
and rivers having a circumference of more than 200,000 
versts. The force of the waters is further intensified by 
the exceptionally large difference in altitude between 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, which is thought to be 
up to 400 feet. It is impossible to understand how the 
granite rocks continue to withstand the pressure of these 
waters, how this mass which, according to hydraulic 
computations, amounts to 206,588,000 lbs a minute 
(12,948,400 cu ft of water), in which each drop takes 
part in the general movement, does not bore its way 
through to the antipodes. 

However, naturalists have noted that, when Niagara 
Falls was first discovered, it was situated some distance 
further back. This is apparent from the description given 
by Charlevoix,® who visited the falls in 1720, Many 
elderly people can remember changes, for example: 
about 60 years ago, projecting cliffs were visible along 
the crest of the waterfall, but today these have complete- 
ly disappeared. On the basis of surviving rocks and 
other evidence it is thought that this waterfall was once 
situated near to the town of Kingston, which is about 
12 versts nearer to Lake Ontano. 

How small, how insignificant are the waterfalls of the 
Rhine or Egypt in comparison to this! The steep banks 
of the river Niagara are outcrops of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains which, skirting the southern half otf Ontario as 
far as Toronto, cut across Massachusetts and join the 
snow-capped Hudson Mountains. 

If one wishes to enjoy a spectacle whose bewitching 
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splendour is beyond compare, one should visit the water- 
fall at sunset, when it seems to be ablaze, and its spray 
is like sparks of fire, or at sunrise, when it is adorned 
by three multicoloured rainbows, or on a moonlit night, 
emerging from the shadow of the granite cliffs! 

In the same way, at midday on a splendid winter’s 
day, this waterfall presents to the eye and the imagina- 
tion one of the most beautiful and magnificent scences 
to be found on earth. The wild, gloomy cliffs, the dark 
pines and bushes—everything one may see in summer has 
disappeared, everything appears in another form and 
shape, everything is a new creation. Particles of water, 
thrown off by the waterfall and carried far away on 
every side by the wind, cover everything round about 
with a blanket of white and glittering crystals which give 
the objects they cover the most curious and startlin 
forms. Here one may see huge Gothic structures, coloss 
pyramids, magnificent columns, ruins, etc. 

The island situated in the middle of the waterfall 
appears, at this time of the year, to be that magic castle 


Of opals built and emeralds, 
Of azure lapislazult, 
Of crystal, pearls and rubies red, 
Of porphyry and pyropus. 
In short, of all the precious gems 
That Nature bas in store. 


The column of foam appears in winter in the form 
of a Typhon composed of gold and silver sparkles cascad- 
ing against the deep blue sky. 

This column serves as a permanent beacon for travel- 
lers, and in clear weather can be seen at a distance of 
20 versts, while from Lakes Erie and Ontario at a distance 
twice as far. Four or five versts away one can hear a dull 
roar which grows louder as one approaches, so that at the 
waterfall itself the noise drowns all speech, and one must 
shout in one’s neighbour’s ear. At a distance of two versts 
or more one feels an unusual dampness and humidity 
which penetrates through one’s outer clothing and 
increases as one draws closer to the falls. Within an hour 


one’s clothing is wet through, as if it had been doused 
with water or had lain some time in pouring rain. 














Among the savages who live in the vicinity of lakes 
Ontario and Erie have been preserved many strange and 
wonderful legends about the Niagara waterfall. These 
legends, as all the tales told by these peoples, depict 
for the most part the barbarity of the white man and 
the nobility and courage of the savage. I will recall here 
one true adventure which is still remembered by many 
elderly people. 

An English sailor from a man-of-war was passing sever- 
al versts up beyond the waterfall and, seeing a beautiful 
Indian girl asleep on the bank of the river, decided 
to carry her off. The girl waking up, attempted to reach 
a boat moored at the bank of the river and in which 
her husband was sleeping, but before she could do so, 
the sailor had cut the rope by which the boat was fasten- 
ed to a tree; the boat was immediately swept away by 
the current towards the abyss, and was soon caught in 
the rapids. The violent motion of the boat awoke the 
Indian, who seized hold of his oar and, with amazin 
strength and skill, managed to turn his boat around; 
but his strength and skill were helpless against the fury 
of the waves. Realising that death was inescapable, 
he laid aside his oar and, with amazing composure, 
wrapped himself in a strip of hide and lay down again 
in his boat, which shortly thereafter plunged into the 
abyss and disappeared! Small bays near the waterfall 
are filled with driftwood, dead fish and various objects 
which have been smashed to fragments by the falling 
waters. 

The path to the waterfall passes through thick forests 
and is being improved every year. Four versts away a 
quite respectable hotel has already been built for tra- 
vellers. 

The enormous difficulties and inconveniences of the 
journey to Niagara Falls are wholly compensated for 
by the sight of this magnificent phenomenon of nature. 
A man of the coldest imagination will be struck by the 
grandeur and majesty of the spectacle. Niagara Falls, 
like an erupting volcano, is a sight that never fades 
from the memory, or, one might better say that the 
recollection of this sight resembles those enchanted 
dreams which remain firmly planted in the memory, but 
which it is impossible to describe to another. 
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Entertainments of the Indians, Indigenous Inhabitants 
of North America 


Leaving to another time a detailed description of the 
Indians, those curious and as yet little-known peoples 
who offer a rich source of enquiry for the historian and 
who surprise the observer with the diverse contradictions 
in their character and customs: combining bestial fury 
with magnanimity, self-seeking with selflessness, a lively 
and penetrating mind with base animality, and ferocious 
murder with gentleness, it is my intention here to des- 
cribe their dances, which I had the good fortune to see 
in Philadelphia on the 10th of August, 1812, and which 
give a sufficient understanding both of their mores and of 
their various customs. I also cannot refrain from mention- 
ing at this point the amazing similarity I noticed be- 
tween them and the mountain-dwellers of the Caucasus. 

It is a well-known fact that among the Circassians 
hospitality is a sacred virtue; the Indian says that to 
betray hospitality is the most heinous sin. Among the 
first, a guest who has been able to win the favour of a 
woman is protected by the shield of universal love, and 
his life becomes sacred for the whole of the nation, 
among the Indians this trait is even more marked. 

At the moment when they are gathering together, 
as for a ceremony, to satisfy their vengeance on their 
prisoners, and are preparing with eager enthusiasm to 
sacrifice him to their tury, when no miracle can soften 
them and no power can save the helpless victim, an 
Indian woman* can, with one word, return life, freedom 
and security to the doomed prisoner; she has only to de- 
clare him Ke brother, son or husband,** and his fate 
is transformed; enemies who, until that moment, con- 
sidered his death as their duty, pleasure and honour, 
assume upon themselves the sacred obligation of ensuring 
his safety, and with brotherly affection adopt him into 
their community. 

They, like the Circassians, have an equal revulsion 
against the customs of the Europeans and all the benefits 
that accrue in life from enlightenment. It has happened 


* It is common knowledge that among the Indians women perform all 
the servile tasks. 
** This is called adoption. 








that English people adopted Indian children, provided 
them with the best education, and they, fortunately 
endowed with ability, achieved surprising success; but, 
having attained their freedom, they threw off their 
European clothes, daubed themselves with paint most 
outrageously and returned to their original savagery. In 
the same way a Circassian, having completed his studies 
at a Russian university, begins his enlightened exploits 
in his mountains with horse-rustling! 

The Indian despises the peaceful tiller of the soil and 
is of the opinion that the red man is born for a higher 
purpose—that of waging war with wild beasts. 

On the 9th of August, 1812, there arrived in Philadel- 
phia, on route to Washington, a deputation sent by the 
tribes of the Lesser Osages, the Fat Osages, the Arkansas 
Osages, the Sioux, the Jowas, the Fox Ridge, and the 
Sacs to the American government for the purpose of 
concluding an agreement on the conditions under which 
they were ready to help the United States in its present 
war against the English. The retinue consisted of 36 
warriors; these included two chiefs and the famous Miko 
Sioux, the chief of the tribe of the same name. One of 
the chiefs was the son of the celebrated Little Wind, 
and the name of the other was No Ears; the speaker 
of the deputation named himself as Black Storm, the 
main warriors: Hard Oak, Terror of the Buffaloes, 
Horns, Red Face, Etavakon, Tantagaman, Arrow and 
the like. It is worth pointing out that the Indians send 
deputations to the English, the Americans and the Spani- 
ards more out of self-interest than to conduct any politic- 
al negotiations, just as, in ancient times, the Tatar khans 
sent deputations to the Russian tsars solely to receive 
costly presents, and therefore their Mikos, or tribal 
chiefs, set off as ambassadors together with their families. 

The directors of the Philadelphia Olympic Theatre 
took the opportunity of the arrival of these Indians 
to persuade them to give a performance, for 100 dollars, 
of all their national dances. 

A vast number of people gathered at the theatre, 
which was very brightly lit. At seven o’clock the curtain 
was raised, and we saw on the stage groups of these 
savages, together with their wives and children, in differ- 
ent poses. Their faces were hideously daubed with paint 
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or tattooed with black and dark-blue patterns; some 
were dressed in buffalo skins with the hous on their 
heads; others were covered with various feathers, bright- 
ly coloured snake-skins and trinkets, and the majority 
were naked: all of this created a scene at once horrible, 
novel and picturesque. 

The performance began with a sacred dance called 
the Dance of the Ring, with which the Indians usually 
celebrate the New Year, which occurs in August, when 
all the fruits ripen. This festival is, for all the American 
savages, the most sacred, joyous and solemn. On that 
day they put on new apparel, throw their old apparel 
and the remains of their food stores into the fire, and 
pecan a general pardon, so that every criminal who 

as been expelled from or who has left his village may 
return to his family without punishment. For three 
days before the festival there is a rigorous fast. 

The speaker, Black Storm, represented the witch- 
doctor or priest. 

Accompanied by the sound of muffled drum-beats, 
whistles, and a wild, mournful howling, the witch-doc- 
tor on the stage struck a fresh flame from a piece of dr 
wood. This new flame was a sign of general rejoicing—all 
threw themselves on their knees before the new fire and 
then, having formed a circle, began to jump about with 
dreadful howls and to beat their feet. Then each took 
a light from the fire and carried it into his dwelling. 
Following this, the women appeared with fresh food, 
fruits and drinks, which added to the merriment and 
noise of their wild joy. The barking of dogs, the miaow- 
ing of cats, the roar of beasts of prey and the imitation 
of various birds composed the main harmony of their 
songs. 

This festivity among the Indians lasts usually for four 
days, which they spend in Cane. visiting each other 
and, if there is any alcohol, in drinking. The women 
and children may join the public gathering and share 
in these amusements only in the evening, while during 
the day they make merry in their dwellings. 

There can be nothing more horrifying, or more repul- 
sive, nothing which illustrates more vividly the bestial 
savagery of these children of the forests than their 
war-dance, called the sighting or scouting. With this 
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dance they celebrate their return home after battle. Then 
they bring all their plunder and the prisoners, who, 
depending on the degree of hatred felt towards the foe, 
are put to death in the most horrible manner—are burned 
on fires, etc. 

When the curtain was raised the next time, we saw 
only Indian women and children on the stage. Shortly 
afterwards we heard a long and penetrating howl from 
off-stage which was repeated three times: goun, goun, 
goun! This is the cry usually used after a victory to 
announce the number of their prisoners as they approach 
their settlement, and it echoes through the forests and 
mountain gorges over rather great distances. Then the 
warriors appeared, weighed down under the booty 
and carrying their war banner. The scalps* were hung 
up on the trees, and everyone came up to admire these 
bloody and hideous trophies. 

Three of the Indians, with their hands bound behind 
their backs, represented the prisoners. A bonfire had 
been erected on stage to burn them. On this occasion 
the dances represented nothing but a crowd of barbarians 
leaping, or, more accurately, raging in savage glee, with 
howls and roars accompanied by the sound of drums, 
rattles and pipes. 

In the midst of these raging cannibals, the prisoners, 
enveloped in flames, sing war-hymns in which they usual- 
ly declaim their exploits, reproach their tyrants with 
cowardice and treachery, and face unflinchingly their 
final agony. The slightest weakness on the part of the 
victim 1s seen as dishonouring his entire tribe and will 
draw upon him the curses of the women and children. 


* Scalp is the term used to designate the skin from the top of the head, 
which Indians take with incredible speed from the head of an enemy they 
have killed. For this purpose they generally use either a knife or one side 
of their tomahawk (war-axe), honed till razor-sharp. Having knocked his 
Opponent to the ground, the Indian immediately throws himself upon him 
and takes his scalp, regardless of whether he is dead or alive. In order to do 
this, he grasps hold of the hair with his left hand, standing with his leg on 
the man’s chest, and with his right hand cuts the skin from the head, to- 
gether with the ears. No Indian will lose the opportunity of taking the scalp 
from an enemy or a defeated foe, regardless of the enormous risk involved, 
for he himself is often killed in the process. 

In some Indian tribes, the scalps are preserved from generation to genera- 
tion and, like the mummies of ancient Egypt, are the most valuable and 
sacred family possession, a source of honour and pride. 
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Many cases are known to history which show that these 
savages know how to die with the fearlessness of the 
heroes of enlightened peoples, and that their blood, 
which boils during combat, grows cold amidst the flames. 
Who will not recall here the instance when one Indian 
chief, being burned on red-hot coals, asked his execution- 
ers, who promised him heaven in the next world if he 
would embrace the Christian faith: ‘Will I meet any 
Spaniards there?” ‘‘Of course,’ answered the monks. 
“Then put more coals beneath me,” were his last words. 

The theatrical notice contained a Cherokee song which 
is usually sung by captives on such occasions. Although 
it is translated into very bad English verse, I am assured 
that it is very close to the original, and that it nonethe- 
less expresses elevated sentiments of heroism and barbar- 
ity. Here it is: 


The fire is blazing and is roaring, 
My blood boils up, my beart’s atbrob. 
The smoke is choking me, the flames are soaring, 
And death stares, grinning, in my face. 


But who am I to quake? To cringe aghast? 
I, who have made the foes turn tail and run, 
Who singlebanded fought a veritable bost, 
And death and fear sowed sparing none. 


A man whose tomahawk struck down like thunder, 
Whose arrows are from pe lightnings culled, 
Who triumphed always, bebeading without number, 
And villainous blood drank out of enemy skulls. 


Barbarians, upon my me thetiy Ss ye feast your eyes. 
Revenge my brothers are already planning, so beware! 
You'll pay in full with pain, and blood, and life, 
But agony as staunchly you will not endure! 


During the Canadian War® the chief of the Onondaga 
tribe, captured by Hurons was burned to death with 
hideous tortures. He so infuriated his enemies with his 
Song of Death that one young Huron fell into a rage 
and plunged his knife several times into his chest. “You 
are very foolish,’’ said the imperturbable sufferer, “for 
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not being able to restrain yourself from such fury. Do 
you not see that, in shortening my life, you are shorten- 
ing the satisfaction of your own vengeance while de- 
priving me of the means of showing how a chief of 
the Onondagas is able to bear all the horrors of death!” 

Even if the Indians had taken nothing from the en- 
lightened Europeans, at least their avid self-seeking 
and their rapid reduction in numbers had almost put 
an end to internecine warfare and, amongst the majority 
of these peoples, to the custom of torturing their prison- 
ers. 

Knowing of this barbaric custom, the Europeans always 
fought furiously and never allowed themselves to be 
captured. However, once the Indians succeeded in captur- 
ing one bold English sergeant. As they were deeply 
embittered against the whole nation, they had prepared 
the most dreadful and slow tortures. When they led 
him out onto the scaffold, he had a happy idea as to how 
he could escape these ghastly sufferings. ‘Courageous 
Indians,”’ he said, ‘‘you saw that a host of your brethren 
fell at my hand, yous saw that your arrows rebounded 
off my chest and were broken; know, then, that I have 
by magic rendered myself invulnerable and that I am 
prepared to reveal to you the secret out of respect for 
your great courage. Then you will triumph over your 
enemies and recover the lands that have been unjustly 
taken from you by the white man! As proof that I am 
speaking the truth, let the strongest of your warriors 
strike my neck with the heaviest of your tomahawks 
and you will see that I will remain unhurt.” He laid his 
head on a stone, and the chief himself delivered the 
blow, which completely severed his head from his body. 
ce that moment the Indians saw the guile of their prison- 
er! 

This dance ended with the arrival of the scout to tell 
them that the enemy had been sighted. At this a war- 


* This recalls a humorous anecdote recounted by Carver!9 during his 
travels through America. In Quebec, after the conclusion of a peace treaty 
with the Indians, the English officers began to talk amongst themselves 
about one of their colleagues who had disappeared during a battle with the 
savages. When the officers began to praise him, one of the Indian tribal 
elders joined in, adding that he had been an excellent man. To the ques- 
tion as to how he had come to know him, the elder answered, ‘How could I 
not know him when I had the opportunity of savouring him.” 
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dance began which resembled manoeuvres; sometimes 
they lined up in companies, launched attacks and then 
dispersed. The dance was composed mainly of a quiet 
stamping of the feet, without any leaping about, and 
the music and singing consisted of ceaseless noise with 
horrible and piercing shouts of ‘‘Uha! Uha! ” 


The third dance is called the Pipe-Dance or the Dance 
of Peace. 

Each generation of Indians preserves among its sacred 
objects the pipe of peace, which is usually brought to 
the chief during peace celebrations or during the recep- 
tion of illustrious foreigners. On such occasions, the chief 
fills the pipe with tobacco, sets it alight and begins to 
smoke it, puffing the smoke forwards towards the sun, 
then to the four quarters, and then towards the chest 
of the tribal ambassador or the illustrious visitor, after 
which he offers him the pipe. The chibouk of the pipe 
is usually about one and a half arshins in length, wrapped 
in brightly-patterned snake-skin and decorated with shiny 
feathers and corals of various hues. The banner of peace 
is also brought. This is made with great labour from 
the tail of the white eagle in the form of a large fan, and 
is painted purple during times of war. The ceremony 
was followed by a dance customary on this occasion. 
Two circles were drawn up: one of men, the other of 
women. The first circle turned from East to West, the 
other in the opposite direction, all moving very smooth- 
ly, scarcely lifting their feet. At each beat of the music 
the men struck their shoulders with the palms of their 
hands, emitting a loud, wild exclamation, while the wo- 
men replied by clapping their hands and uttering a pierc- 
ing squeal, which created a rather nerve-tickling harmony 
to our ears, but everything was done with surprising pre- 
cision of timing; then lively and extremely curious dances 
began to the sound of drums and whistles; each dancer 
imitated the sound of an animal: one jumped like a goat 
and bleated, another barked like a dog and ran around on 
all fours, a third roared like a tiger, and all done in 
perfect time. Indeed, the Indians dance in the position 
that we call squatting, moving all their limbs and muscles. 

It is a great pity that they did not perform for us the 
most important and interesting of their ceremonies to 
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mark the conclusion of a peace—burying the tomahawk. 
This is how Franklin described it in his notes in 1734. 
When they began this ritual, one of the chiefs said: 
“So that peace may continue forever, let us bury the 
tomahawk beneath the oak that lives for a hundred 
years.”” Another commented that trees fall victim to 
hurricanes, and that even the oak may be uprooted by 
a strong wind, and that therefore it would be better 
to drop the tomahawk in the middle of the mountains; 
a third suggested that it be dropped into a deep lake, 
where it would remain forever and no mortal man would 
be able to find it. This (last) suggestion was adopted and 
implemented, to the accompaniment of special dances 
and songs. 

The fourth and last dance was the Buffalo Dance, 
and it was the strangest of all. 

All the Indians on stage appeared dressed in buffalo 
hides and enacted the role of inhabitants of the nether 
regions. Imagine how they must have appeared to us with 
their bronzed, grotesquely-painted faces peering out from 
beneath the hairy buffalo hides complete with horns, 
and particularly when they began to bellow and roar in 
imitation of this beast. 

Buffalo hunting is the favourite pastime of the Ameri- 
can savage and it is conducted in a variety of ways. One 
way is with a rifle or bows and arrows. In this case the 
arrow must be very sharp, and one must avoid approach- 
ing the buffalo down wind, for these animals have a very 
keen sense of smell. However, by approaching against 
the wind one may get quite close to it, for it has poor 
sight at a distance, its eyes being covered by the hair 
ot the forelock, and, moreover, the arrow must strike 
it in the shoulder, otherwise one will succeed only in 
irritating it, and it will become dangerous. Another image: 
hunting buffalo practised by the Indians who gather in 
large numbers on a salt marsh, where the buffalo usually 
come in vast numbers each year from the shores of the 
Mississippi to lick the salt and bathe in the salty water; 
having surrounded them on all four sides, the hunters on 
each side set the dry grass alight and close in on the 
centre together with the fire. The buffalo are terrified of 
flames and, seeing them on every side, they run to the 
middle, where several thousand of them are killed at one 
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go. However, equally large numbers are trapped to snares. 
The Indians are highly skilled in luring them to these 
snares, dressing themselves in buffalo hides and imitating 
their bellowing to perfection. This constituted the last 
item of their performance. 

The Indians are great lovers of dance, music, singing 
and story-telling, in which they engage mostly at night, 
in eHebrentlishe OF their camp Gres 

Many of these people have a fixed time when the 
young people gather from places round about to listen 
to the elders recounting the legends which constitute 
their sole learning. 
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Pyotr Poletika 





The article “The State of Society in the United American States” 
was published in A. A. Delvig’s Literaturnaya gazeta (Literary 
Gazette), 9 August 1830, No. 45, pp. 65-68, 14 August, No. 46, 
pp. 73-77. It was the concluding part of a book by the Russian 
envoy to Washington, Pyotr Ivanovich Poletika (1778-1849), 
written in the USA in 1821-1822 and published in French in 
London under the pseudonym “A Russian” as: Apergu de la 
Situation interieure des Etats-Unis d’Amerique et de leurs rapports 
politiques avec l'Europe. Par un russe, Booth, Londres, 1826. That 
same year, the book was translated into English and was published 
in Baltimore, and it is this translation which is reproduced here. 
Extracts from the book were reprinted in a French journal publish- 
ed in St. Petersburg (Journal de St.-Petersbourg, Nos. 81, 88-90, 
1825). 

P.I. Poletika was a member of the same literary circle as Pushkin, 
and Pushkin spoke of him warmly in his diary: “I am very fond 
of Poletika.”’ It is no coincidence, therefore, that the Russian 
translation of extracts from Poletika’s book appeared in the 
Literaturnaya gazeta, as Pushkin was closely involved in editing 
the latter. 

The Literaturnaya Gazeta was forbidden to write about political 
and social issues, but none the less Poletika was able to express his 
opinion about the republic across the Atlantic. His book touched 
upon various aspects of public life in America. Following the De- 
cembrists, Poletika drew attention to the books of the American 
author and representative of the revolutionary wing of Enlighten- 
ment, Thomas Paine, who was still little known in Russia, thereby 
recommending, as it were, his anti-monarchical and atheistic writ- 
ings to the Russian leader. Poletika’s book is marked by sympathy 
to the republican state system, but at the same time he condemns 
the enslavement of the Negroes and declares that the native Indians 
of America are the lawful masters of the land. 

Poletika replaced the first Russian ambassador to the USA, 
A.Ya. Dashkov, in 1819, and in 1822, in recognition of his services 
in establishing cultural contacts between the two countries, he was 
elected a member of the American Philosophical Society. 
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A Sketch of the Internal Condition of the United 
States of America, and Their Political Relations with 
Europe 


Preface 


The materials of this work were originally collected 
during my first residence in the United States of America, 
in the years 1810, 1811, and 1812. On my return to 
Europe in the last mentioned year, | had not leisure to 
commit them to writing, being too much engaged in the 
memorable events which caused the destruction of the 
French Army in Russia; events, which, to use such an 
expression, duty required me to follow, and which in 
fact I did follow, until the dissolution of the Congress of 
Aix de la Chapelle about the end of the year 1818. 

A second residence of three years in the United States, 
whither I returned in 1819, gave me an opportunity of 
correcting and developing the views I had previously 
taken of that country; and the extensive excursions | 
made into the interior, were with that object alone. 


State of Society 


In order to form an idea of the present state of society 
in the United States, it is necessary to premise that it is 
the result of civilization, as ancient as that of England, but 
applied to a country comparatively very new. The effect 
must consequently be very different from that which we 
behold in the old states of Europe, where, to use such a 
phrase, civilization has followed, and not as in the United 
States, preceded the cultivation of the soil. The history 
of the Ast colonization of North America is well known. 
We are apprised that the founders of the colony at New 
Plymouth, in Massachusetts, which was commenced in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, were men who 
had left their own country to evade the religious and po- 
litical persecution to which they were exposed in England. 
These, in point of civilization, were on a level with socie- 
ty as it existed at that period in Europe. The same may 
be said of the followers of William Penn, who peacefully 
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settled themselves in Pennsylvania, about the year 1682. 
And, although the founders of a colony on the shores of 
Virginia, established a few years before those of Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania and Maryland, were, in their ori- 
gin, an assemblage of adventurers eager to acquire riches, 
rather than an association of peaceful and industrious 
persons, it is not the less true, chat they enjoyed a degree 
of civilization proportionate to the respéctive trades and 

rofessions which they followed in their native land; and 
in a degree already sufficient to render them much supe- 
rior to the aboriginal inhabitants of this vast continent. 
It is assuredly to civilization, that we must attribute, not 
only the vigorous resistance which they made against the 
attacks of the natives of the soil, who were much more 
numerous and warlike than the colonists themselves; but 
also their rapid and constant progress in the improvement 
of their mode of life, the final result of which has been 
the political existence of the United States of America. 

“Knowledge,” says Bacon, “is power.” This maxim 
has never perhaps been better demonstrated than by the 
history of the colonization of North America; an enter- 
prise the more remarkable, as it is owing to the courage 
and efforts of a few individuals, and not, like the con- 

uest of Mexico and Peru, to the immense resources of 
the most powerful monarchy of its time. 

In proportion as the colonists, opposed in the com- 
mencement by local difficulties, acquired consistency, 
their relations with England became more and more im- 
portant. The identity of manners, and above all, of lan- 
guage, enabled them to follow, at a certain distance, the 
mother country in her career of civilization. This double 
identity at least prevented them from relapsing into ig- 
norance. The presses and workshops of England, laboured 
alike for the colonies and the inhabitants of the three 
kingdoms. The fruits of all discoveries in the sciences, 
arts and trades, were immediately transmitted to the 
colonists of North America. It cannot be denied that 
the intimacy of these relations, had an important agency 
in preventing the formation of a national character; but 
it is nevertheless certain, that this very intimacy of rela- 
tion and interest, contributed powerfully to develop the 
natural resources of the country, and accelerate the 
epoch of its political emancipation. 
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These reflections appeared necessary to elucidate the 
principal fact asserted, that the country is new, but its 
civilization 1s old; and as it will soon be seen, they were 
not irrelevant to the subject of which we are about to 
treat. 

By the state of society, is commonly understood, the 
state of manners, customs, intelligence and mode of life 
of the inhabitants of a country; or in other words, the 
aggregate of their physical and moral existence. 

We have already stated, that the first European colon- 
ists, who sought an asylum on the shores of North Amer- 
ica, belonged to a civilized class of men. Their settle- 
ments, so feeble in their origin, were not slow in improve- 
ment. After having repelled the attacks of the Indians, 
who, being the primitive possessors of the soil could not 
behold without alarm, the appearance of a foreign race 
in their neighbourhood, the colonists gradually extended 
a domain, which they had either wrested from the na- 
tives by main force, or as in the negotiations between 
them and William Penn, obtained by amicable arrange- 
ment. 

The limits of the colonies advancing further and fur- 
ther towards the west, in proportion as the Indians re- 
tired, at length reached the base of the Alleghany moun- 
tains. This barrier was soon surmounted, and the settle- 
ments following closely the footsteps of the retreating 
Indians, attained the banks of the Mississippi: and in 
these later times, after crossing this great river, they have 
travelled on to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 

So rapid an extension of territory over a country, 
until then a stranger to every species of culture, necessa- 
rily wrought a considerable change in the manner of the 
colonists as well as in their mode of life. Those among 
them who preferred remaining in maritime cities, which 
they saw flourishing after having witnessed their founda- 
tion, retained the longest their primitive traits of charac- 
ter. The reason is simple: they lived with persons, the 
greater part of whom came from the same country, and 
who professed the same political and religious opinions. 
Migration alone could operate on their manners but a 
slight change, which for a long time, must necessarily 
have been imperceptible, because it could only arise from 
the natural effects of a new climate, and an unlimited 
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democratical government, substituted for the dominion 
of a constitutional monarchy. Other colonists, whom the 
spirit of adventure and the love of gain had urged into 
the interior of the country, suddenly found themselves 
exposed to all the inconveniences of a solitary life in the 
midst of a wilderness. Deprived of immediate neighbour- 
hood, they passed the first years of their removal in pain- 
ful and unwholesome labour, at one time felling trees 
for the construction of dwellings, at another breaking 
the unfurrowed soil, the fertility of which was counter- 
balanced by febrile exhalations, peculiar to new lands, 
impregnated with decomposed vegetable matter. Whole 
months passed away without these inhabitants of the 
forests seeing other human beings than their families. 
Such isolation naturally hardened their character, and im- 
parted to their manners something of the savage nature 
by which they were surrounded. When at length popula- 
tion, allured by the richness of the soil increased around 
them, and gave them neighbours, equally deteriorated in 
regard to civilization; when political and civil laws began 
to operate in the midst of these growing societies, great 
difficulties were encountered in their execution, from 
men accustomed to enjoy an unbounded independence, 
and to give full sway to their passions. Roughness of man- 
ner became the greater among these half civilized and 
half savage men, as the religious sentiments they might 
have carried with them into the forest, gradually, for 
want of nourishment, lost all empire over them; for it 
is obvious, that a very considerable time must have 
elapsed, before the population of these new countries 
could have arrived at that degree of denseness in which 
the want of any kind of worship whatsoever is felt. This 
observation is especially applicable to a country, the 
fundamental laws of which do not allow any national reli- 
gion, and experience has proved, that among the states 
composing the American union, it is in those of more 
recent existence, that the elections are most tumultuous, 
arty spirit most virulent, and individual contests most 
loody. 

To find the class of men whom we have just portrayed, 
we must unquestionably traverse the United States in its 
whole breadth from east to west, and reach the borders 
of the Missouri and Arkansas. Everywhere civilization is 
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seen rapidly advancing towards perfection. But it is not 
less true, that to this hour, there are in some parts of the 
country, men who are savage in their manners and mode 
of life, and, at the same time, civilized in regard to in- 
dustry and a knowledge of the mechanic arts. These, who 
have been ingeniously denominated pioneers of civiliza- 
tion, are the origin of the population of the numerous 
states on the borders of the Ohio, the Mississippi, the In- 
diana and the Illinois rivers. 

To a traveller, however little accustomed to observe 
what is passing around him, the interior of the United 
States offers undeniably a most interesting spectacle. 
On leaving the maritime cities, where all the convenien- 
ces of life have been carried to a high degree of refine- 
ment, he sees them insensibly diminish, and civilization 
grow fainter and fainter, in proportion as he advances 
westward. 

After having left splendid and prosperous cities, and 
travelled for some time, he arrives at regions where the 
footsteps of the first civilized settlers (if I may be allowed 
the expression) are yet imprinted on the soil. At length 
he finds himself in the depths of forests, until then visited 
only by Indian hunters, and among whom, at long inter- 
vals of space, he here and there recognizes colonists, but 
lately arrived with their families, who have no other dwel- 
lings than their wagons, and scarcely any other food than 
the salt provisions they brought with them. —Thus, in 
travelling through the interior of the United States, in 
the course of a few weeks, you may ascend and descend 
the scale of civilization. 

The English character may be distinctly seen in all the 
customs of the inhabitants of that country. The construc- 
tion of their houses, their dress, food, and even amuse- 
ments are the same as in England, excepting those stron- 
ger or weaker shades of difference, which focal circum- 
stances and the nature of a government purely democrat- 
ical, necessarily impress on the character and habits of 
the North Americans. To these natural affinities, we may 
add the identity of language, the influence of which 1s 
more felt than that of any other; and we may then 
easily understand, how the moral sympathies prevail over 
the political antipathies which exist, in a signal degree, 
between England and the United States. England is not 
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generally beloved by the people of the United States, 
yet the English are better received than any other foreig- 
ners, especially when they bring with them the air and 
manner which characterize a good education. Among the 
shades of difference between the English and American 
manners, the first which strikes the eye is a comparative 
want of cleanliness in the latter. This deficiency arises 
from various local causes. 

In the northern, middle and western states, where the 
influence of slavery is but faintly visible, the dearness of 
every species of labour affecting all domestic services, 
renders them sometimes insufficient for the maintenance 
of great cleanliness in the interior of the houses. Wherever 
the law sanctions or even tolerates slavery, uncleanliness 
is in some measure incurable, because it is the inevitable 
result of that social disease. What traveller in passing 
through the American colonies, has not felt surprised at 
the difference, in point of cleanliness, between those 
states in. which slavery exists, and those in which it is 
abolished. It might be said that in the former, the blacks 
who execute all domestic services, communicate their 
colour to every thing they touch. 

However, it is proper to observe, that the preceding re- 
marks apply particularly to inns, taverns and other public 

laces which are most apt to attract the notice of a travel- 
fe For the houses of the better classes of society, not 
only in the maritime cities, but also in the interior of the 
country, exhibit a degree of cleanliness which scarcely 
leaves any thing to be desired. 

In the eastern and in some parts of the middle states, 
even the labouring classes are so remarkable for their 
cleanliness, that we should seek in vain for the same de- 
gree in more than one country of Europe. 

The daily dress of the Americans differs also from that 
of the English in being less neat. The Americans are too 
much occupied with their business, which, in conse- 
quence of the dearness of labour and the value of time, 
would be deranged by neglect, to permit them to devote 
the same degree of attention to the toilet as is customary 
in England. 

It is for the same reason that they do every thing in a 
hurry, even eating their meals, which, under differ- 
ent names, they take four times a day. When Sunday 
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comes to suspend the general bustle, the streets of the 
large cities and public places, are filled with loungers, 
who pass their time in gazing at passengers, to whom they 
invariably communicate the ennui with which they them- 
selves are oppressed. 

The rudiments of knowledge being very generally dif- 
fused throughout the United States, it is not usual to 
meet, even in the labouring class, with persons who are 
ignorant of reading, writing and arithmetic. English 
travellers acknowledge that their language, as it is spoken 
by the generality of the inhabitants of the United States, 
is purer and more correct than in the mother country, 
where each province, or in other words county, differs 
from the rest by its peculiar dialect. But if after having 
made this concession, we proceed to the examination of 
the state of the arts and sciences, at the first glance we 
discover, that as regards them, the country 1s still far 
behind Europe. 

The price of labour and time concur in producing such 
a result. This assertion requires explanation. We know 
that the population of the United States, since the period 
of their independence, has constantly increased in a pro- 
portion almost unexampled. But the extension of their 
territory has advanced in a still more rapid progression, 
to be convinced of which, it is only necessary to consult 
the map of the United States, such as they were in 1783, 
and afterwards that which has just been published for the 
use of schools. The first effect of so vast an accession of 
territory, has been the dispersion of a number of men 
over an immense surface. 

A considerable amount of capital of course took the 
same direction, and its accumulation in the great mari- 
time cities was retarded. 

I am far from wishing to deny, that the employment of 
capital in clearing new lands, might be, after all, most 
favourable to the future prosperity of the country; but 
on the other hand it must be admitted, that such a state 
of things can but little promote the cultivation of letters, 
the fine arts, and all the other branches of learning which 
constitute the intellectual domain of man. 

This degree of civilization requires a class of individu- 
als who possess leisure and means of subsistence indepen- 
dently of labour; and it is evident that such a class of 
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persons must be very small, (not to say that it has no 
existence) in a country, where agricultural industry, as is 
the case at this moment, engages so large a portion of the 
general population. 

The civil legislatures of all the states of the union dis- 
own the rights of primogeniture and all species of estates 
tail. To proscribe such institutions in a new country, im- 
mense in its extent, and democratically constituted, is un- 
doubtedly wise; but it is incontestible, that the continu- 
al subdivision of estates and their constant dispersion 
over a vast and thinly populated territory, must, by the 
difficulties attendant on them, operate prejudicially on 
learned institutions, whenever 2 permanent revenue is 
to be raised for their maintenance. 

Nevertheless, it is an act of Justice which cannot be re- 
fused to the various governments of the American con- 
federation, to declare, that in every thing that concerns 
the progress of knowledge, they manifest an emulation 
which cannot be too highly praised. The North Ameri- 
cans, so divided among themselves in their political opin- 
ions, all concur in the necessity of encouraging public 
education, as one of the most powerful supports of a 
republican government. In all the states of the union, 
public lands have been appropriated to the support of 
public schools, and wherever population and its moral 
wants have shown a necessity for a higher species of in- 
struction, as in the eastern and middle states, public re- 
venue has been brought to the assistance of the establish- 
ment of colleges and universities, in which education 
embraces all the branches of human knowledge. 

Among the latter, the university of Cambridge in Massa- 
chusetts, Hertford and Yale in Connecticut, the universi- 
ties of New York and Philadelphia, are justly entitled to 
the first rank by the celebrity of their professors, and the 
number of young men whom they have sent forth with 
an education as extensive as solid. 

The number of colleges is much greater—each state 
possesses at least one, many two, or even more. As to the 
elementary schools, they are scattered over the whole 
surface of the United States; and in traversing the western 
states, it is not unusual to meet with huts, where, for 
want of a better place, the children of the neighbour- 
hood, are instructed in the first rudiments of science. 
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A high degree of intellectual cultivation exists, among 
their distinguished lawyers, physicians, ecclesiastics and 
merchants. It has given the first a preponderating influ- 
ence in the conduct of public affairs; and it may be as- 
serted, without fear of contradiction, that the govern- 
ment of the United States is entirely in the hands of the 
lawyers; a consequence natural enough, and which could 
scarcely be otherwise in a country where a talent for 
public speaking is incessantly in demand. 

In those states of the union, in which negro slavery is 
sanctioned by law, and where consequently all labour is 
performed by that heterogeneous race, we frequently 
find, among the opulent planters, men accomplished in 
education and manners. We can account for this circum- 
stance by remarking, that these planters, relieved by their 
slaves from all the grosser details of rural and domestic 
economy, have more leisure to devote to the study of 
the useful and ornamental sciences, than citizens of 
states in which slavery does not exist. Besides, they asso- 
ciate among themselves exclusively, entirely separate 
from the negroes, who, from this very fact, are assimilat- 
ed to other domestic animals; although in Virginia, South 
Carolina, and some other states, the proportion of blacks 
amounts to one half of the population, and in Louisiana 
to even more. In this way, the rich living among them- 
selves, reciprocally improve each other in civilization; 
whilst elsewhere the whole population, or at least the 
great majority of it, being composed of free citizens, the 
relations between the rich and poor are materially modified 
by a spirit of equality, and the continual tendency of pro- 
perty to subdivision. If this tendency exists likewise in 
states tolerating slavery, at least property is retained in 
the same class; whilst elsewhere it is distributed throughout 
all ranks of society. But this advantage enjoyed by the 
southern planters, is almost counterbalanced by the moral 
influence of slavery over those who profit by it. It has 
been asserted in congress, that slavery is favourable to li- 
berty in a republic, by the striking contrast it constantly 
offers to the view of free citizens. Thus, said they, the 
degradation of the Helots fostered the enthusiastic love 
of liberty which formerly distinguished the Spartans. 

Such reasoning is more specious than just. The human 
race is endowed with moral and physical faculties which 
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are weakened and destroyed by the want of proper appli- 
cation and regular exercise. For, when to satisfy the wants 
and humours of one class of men, it is only requisite to 
perform a simple act of volition on the physical activity 
of another, it is certain that the former will more and 
more be attached to their own personal ease: at the same 
time it is not less true that from time to time, they will 
contract habits of indolence and effeminacy, which will 
exert a pernicious influence on their moral and physical 
faculties. 

This effect, this influence is perceptible in all the states 
in which slavery obtains. And if, among the members 
of congress a considerable number of those who repre- 
sent the southern states are distinguished by a very great 
fluency of speech, and a certain elegance of manners, 
yet force of argument and extent of view, have more 
frequently characterized the members from states in 
which slavery is not allowed.* 

By a natural consequence of the subdivision of proper- 
ty, constantly taking place in the United States, there 
are now but very few hereditary estates, although we fre- 
ey meet with very considerable acquired fortunes. 

his will be the case, as long as the population continues, 
as at present, to bear so great a disproportion to the ex- 
tent of ground it occupies; and this want of hereditary 
fortunes, can be perhaps attributed to no other cause, 
than the absence of a class of men, so common in Europe, 
called men of leisure. Too large a class of this description, 
would undoubtedly be inconvenient, but as long as it 
remains within proper bounds, it can scarcely be other- 
wise than very useful, were it only by the encouragement 
it affords to the sciences and fine arts, and to other liberal 
pursuits which tend to polish the manners and invest 
them with external grace. It is only among the planters 


* 1 must confess that I never could admire the organization of a republic 
like that of Sparta, (if indeed it ever was a republic), where thirty thousand 
free citizens, required forty thousand slaves to perform the labours of their 
domestic economy. For it is a well established historical fact, that the free 
Spartans did not cultivate the earth, and that they abandoned to their Helots 
the mechanic arts and trades, such as they were in those barbarous times, 
And what did those devoted champions of liberty achieve? Incessantly 
engaged in murder and pillage, they waged a deadly war against their neigh- 
bours whom they rendered to slavery, after having ravaged their lands and 
destroyed their dwellings. 
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of the south, that we find persons of sufficient leisure to 
be able to devote themselves to occupations of their 
own choice. But this advantage is counterbalanced by 
the insalubrity of the climate, which compels the more 
opulent to temporary migration in the summer season; 
from which fact it happens, that their leisure is passed in 
journies, without any permanent advantage to polite 
literature. 

The greater part of the inhabitants of the maritime 
towns, employ themselves wholly in their private business, 
with, however, less apparent activity than in Europe, 
where labour is so minutely subdivided. Among those 
who boast an accomplished education, or whom nature 
has endowed with intellectual faculties of the higher or- 
der, profound and varied knowledge is frequently met 
with. On this head we might cite some professors at- 
tached to different American universities. But it is very 
rare, if not to say impossible, to find in the United States, 
savans or men of letters, whose lives are exclusively de- 
voted to the cultivation of any particular branch of 
science. Their labours would be compensated neither by 
pecuniary gain nor even reputation; for although it is very 
common, and even general in the United States, to read 
and write, the ordinary occupations of a majority of the 
inhabitants of both town and country, do not allow them 
more leisure time than is required to run over the gazette 
of the day or some literary journal. Sunday is occupied 
in reading pious books. 

Independently of the time allotted to labour, a con- 
siderable part of the day is consecrated to the conduct of 
public affairs.-This devotion of time and industry is 
one of the rigorous conditions belonging to republican 
institutions. Without pretending to decide whether it 
be an advantage or a disadvantage, we shall merely re- 
mark, that the Americans are incessantly called upon to 
exercise their rights, as legislators, judges, jurors, or 
ministers of the law. 

There are in the United States, in all the large cities, 
literary societies, destined not only to afford encourage- 
ment to, but also to serve as the depositories of the scien- 
ces and fine arts. Notwithstanding, the greater part of the 
members of these associations do little, or absolutely 
nothing for them They are like plants that languish from 
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being neglected. Want of leisure is again the cause of their 
being so little useful; for although those who compose 
them are enlightened amateurs of letters, they are almost 
exclusively either rich merchants, lawyers much engaged 
in their professional duties, or public officers. 

These voluntary associations for the promotion of the 
fine arts are in a state of extreme weakness, arising from 
the want of encouragement, of which, they at this mo- 
ment stand in need. There is scarcely a single American 
sculptor of any reputation. The Americans are not defi- 
cient in painters and especially in limners, but unfortu- 
nately the state of things in that country obliges them to 
regard painting in no other light than as a lucrative trade, 
and not as an art which has conferred great fame on all 
those who have cultivated it with success. 

Nor is architecture, considered as a branch of the fine 
arts, more conspicuous in their public edifices. It usually 
wears a sorry and tasteless appearance. Sometimes you 
see a light wooden steeple surmounting a very heavy 
brick building; sometimes a portico in the grecian style, | 
also of wood, stuck against the side of a massive building. | 

Mr. Jefferson, formerly president of the United States, | 
says somewhere in his Notes on Virginia, that the genius 
at aechitecture has pronounced his malediction on that 
country. This may certainly appear extravagant to all 
who have seen the bank of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, 
and the capitol of Richmond in Virginia. 

The fact is, that their public edifices universally suffer 
from a mistaken economy. The Americans, however, 
cannot be reproached with avarice as a trait of their 
character, for they oftener run to the opposite extreme. 
But it is certain that they have manifested great parsim- 
ony in the employment of their public funds; and this 
virtue, (for it is one there), seems to be a natural conse- 
quence of their democratical institutions. 

In speaking of the state of the sciences in the United 
States, Justice requires that we should not lose sight of 
the principal circumstance, which seems to have impeded 
the progress of indigenous literature. This is no other 
than the identity of their language with that of England. 
At the period of their national independence, the English 
language was already rich in models of every kind. Con- 
sequently, it would have been very difficult for the Amer- 
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icans to have opened a new road in the domain of lit- 
erature. To this day, the same identity of language does 
not allow them to create a national literature; and thus, 
all the efforts of genius are, in some measure, restricted 
to an imitation of foreign models. 

The Americans are generally very hospitable; and not- 
withstanding the high opinion they entertain of them- 
selves, receive strangers with eagerness and cordiality, 
without examining too scrupulously the letters of recom- 
mendation presented to them. In the cities, hospitality 
is manifested by frequent invitations to dinner and eve- 
ning parties, which often pave the way for a stanger, to a 
much more permanent acquaintance. But where you pay 
a visit to Americans residing on their estates in the in- 
terior of the country, the hospitality, which they extend 
to you, carries with it an air of frankness and benevolence 
quite patriarchal; and the traveller is sure to please his 
host, by behaving towards him with unaffected civility, 
and by humouring his eager curiosity. 

Regarded in tneir domestic relations, the Americans 
generally appear good heads of families, attached to their 
wives and children, and very much devoted to their so- 
ciety. But the relation between parent and child seems to 
preserve its natural strength only until the latter has at- 
tained the age of puberty. This observation is particular- 
ly applicable to males. They usually quit the paternal 
roof at fifteen years of age, tor the purpose of prosecut- 
ing their studies in some college, from which they go to 
an university, to complete them. When returned from it, 
with or without an academic degree, the yee men im- 
mediately turn their attention to the choice of a profes- 
sion, and launch into the world to make their fortune, 
often with means furnished by their families, and oftener 
with nothing more than a paternal benediction and the 
brilliant dreams of a youthful imagination. 

It does not unfrequently happen that, after this first 
separation, the parents never see their children again; 
especially when the latter seek an establishment in the 
western states, or abandon themselves to the dangers of 
a maritime life. 

Women in the United States enjoy a reputation for mo- 
rality, which the most violent defamers of that country 
have never dared assail. They assiduously fulfil the duties 
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of wives and mothers. Their deportment is modest, de- 
cent and very reserved. Petitions for divorce are not 
rare, but they are most generally founded on incompati- 
bility of temper, and are very seldom on account of 
adultery. 

It cannot, however, be denied, that in maritime cities, 
and even in the metropolis, libertinism is carried to a great 
length by the young men. But the care that is taken to 
conceal it under the veil of mystery, bears sufficient testi- 
mony to the fact, that this species of irregularity forms 
a contrast to the morals of the country. Within a few 
years only, those mercenary dispensers of debauchery, 
who swarm in the large towns of Europe, have here made 
their appearance in places of public resort; and the time 
is but lately past, when prostitutes were obliged to hide 
themselves from public view, and dared not expose their 
infamous profession in the streets, for fear of bein 
hooted at and grossly insulted. But it must be confessed, 
that this horror of incontinence has already undergone 
some change, and the aspect of the cities of America, is 
not always, in this particular, very favorable to good 
morals. 

The beauty of the women of the United States, is gener- 
ally relnowledged But it is of so frail and transient a 
character, that a sentiment of compassion immediately 
mingles itself with the pleasure you experience in behold- 
ing the young and numerous American beauties, who as- 
semble together in their evening entertainments. You in- 
voluntarily compare them to delicate flowers that wither 
before the slightest breath of a northern wind. The fre- 
quent changes in the temperature of the air which distin- 

ish the climate of the United States, exert a fatal in- 
Auence on the health of the inhabitants and the beauty 
of the women. 

The Anglo-Americans have been accused of an exces- 
sive and even a shocking a ae of national vanity. To a 
certain extent, this reproach may be well founded; for 
it cannot be denied, that they are not very sparing in the 
praises they bestow upon themselves on every occasion. 
But on the other hand, where is the nation without 
vanity? Besides, this national vanity shows itself so often 
in the United States, because there are there more numer- 
ous opportunities for its display, than in any other coun- 
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try. It is inherent in the nature of a republican govern- 
ment, based on the sovereignty of the people. Who does 
not know that of all sovereigns, the sovereign people is 
most avaricious of praise; and as their suffrages are in- 
dispensible to the election either of a supreme magistrate, 
an inspector of a market, and even of an officer of a regi- 
ment of militia, it follows, that the ambition of the 
one and avarice of others, singing in chorus, the praises 
of the sovereign people, have finished by reducing the 
perpetual adulation addressed to them, in the speeches 
of their orators, and the columns of their gazettes, to the 
simple formula which declares, that the American nation 
is the most enlightened and virtuous on earth. This asser- 
tion may be even found in the annual messages of the 
president of the United States. 

The vanity of which we speak certainly exists in an 
equal degreee, in other countries; but it is diffetentty and 
less frequently exhibited, because elections of every kind 
and political meetings are either of more rare occurrence 
or have no existence at all. 

The Americans are in general religious. This assertion 
is more applicable to the inhabitants of the northern and 
middle states, than to those of the other parts of the 
Union; for, it is notorious that in the southern and west- 
ern states, an absolute indifference, in regard to religious 
matters, is quite common.* Sunday and other great feasts, 
which are very rare with them, are strictly observed by 
the Americans. An acquaintance with, or to speak more 
correctly, the reading of the holy scriptures, is very gen- 
eral in the United States, even among the labouring clas- 
ses. But the condition of the clergy 1s far from enviable. 
They are subjected to the influence of republican forms, 
and like the rest of the citizens, compelled to go through 
the ordeal of election. In the greater portion of the United 
States the parochial duties Be the churches are performed 
by ecclesiatics whom the congregation, at whose expense 
the church has been built, choose from among the can- 
didates presented to them They receive a fixed salary, 
and their perquisites amount to very little. A situation 


* Nevertheless persons worthy of credit, assure me, that within some 
years past, religious sentiments conformable to the christian doctrine, have 
gained ground in Virginia and in other southern states. 
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so precarious is calculated, neither to excite emulation 
among individuals devoted to an ecclesiastical life, nor 
to induce young scholars to study theological science pro- 
foundly. Hence pulpit oratory has not yet shone very 
brightly in the United States. Scarcely can we name any 
American divines who have acquired much reputation 
by their eloquence or writings; and the few that might 
be adduced, are to be found in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, where the spirit of religion most prevails. 

The same spirit of investigation and control, which 
presides over the political institutions of the United States, 
would likewise make religious creeds subordinate to 
human reason. Toleration is there without restriction. 
Every species of worship is free, and none provided for 
by the state. Thence results the multiplication of sects to 
such a degree, that it would be difficult to enumerate 
them. Having no cause of mutual jealousy, they live in 
peace with each other, or at most, wage a war of the pen, 
which does not produce the least sensation in the public 
mind. 

Contrary to the exclusive spirit which animates their 
European brethren, the Roman Catholics of the United 
States have willingly acceded to this system of absolute 
toleration. 

There are also in the United States, communities of 
Jews, although inconsiderable in number; and it will 
without doubt appear strange, that the Jews, participat- 
ing in all the rights of American citizens, live among them- 
selves without the least intermixture with the christians. 
Some exceptions might be cited but they are very rare, 
and the quotation of them would only prove the fact. 

Of all the religious denominations composing the 
population of the United States, the society of friends, 
so justly celebrated under the title of Quakers, is most 
distinguished by the love of order and charity among its 
members. To the divine principle of universal benevol- 
ence, which constitutes the true spirit of christianity and 
which they put Ue Da is owing the good state of 
prisons, hospitals and schools; and indeed all the efforts 
which have been made to civilize the Indians. 

The Methodists, another very numerous sect, are re- 
markable by their zeal for the propagation of the chris- 
tian faith among the Indians and negro slaves. But the 
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sect of Unitanans, or followers of Dr. Priestly,2 augments 
most rapidly at this time. This phenomenon is curious, 
and we may well be astonished that it can obtain in a 
country, where human reason is so jealous of its preroga- 
tives. For, the doctrine of the Unitarians or Anti-Trinita- 
rians, is a mixture of faith and philosophical skepticism 
difficult to be reconciled. They admit the Bible as the 
foundation of their belief, and then declare that it is 
unintelligible to human reason and opposed to it. They 
acknowledge the divine mission of Jesus Christ, and yet 
deny the divinity of his nature. 

It is proper nevertheless to state, that this sect counts 
among its adherents, a great number of individuals, who 
do honor to the human species by their exalted virtues 
and the good example they offer to their fellow citizens. 

The writings of Thomas Paine? having had a very ex- 
tensive circulation in that country, have not failed to 
disseminate deism But the deists, although they have 
nothing to fear from the laws, have not yet dared to orga- 
nize themselves into a religious community or to open a 
temple of worship. 

In a word, what is the present state of society in the 
United States? A civilized population, but spread over an 
immense and still new territory. All is in motion and rap- 
idly advances towards a better order of things. But this 
motion, in consequence of the very great disparity bet- 
ween the extent of territory, and the population, is rather 
physical than moral. Human industry there seems ab- 
sorbed in the desire of wealth; and they do not think as 
yet of enjoying their acquisitions. 

Those who seek but for an easy and tranquil existence, 
without being dependant on any man; those whose situa- 
tion would induce them to withdraw from unmerited 
oppression; those, in fine, who only aspire to the lucra- 
tive employment of their physical force, with good con- 
duct and sobriety, may easily realize all their hopes in 
the United States. 

It is, above all, the country for those who are unfortu- 
nate and yet possess means of subsistence, or for men 
without fortune but laborious and temperate. Much time 
must yet elapse before this country becomes the senctu- 
ary of the sciences, the fine arts and those intellectual 
enjoyments which form the charm of society. 
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Foreigners who have made a long stay in the United 
States remark, that Europeans who visited them, either 
through curiosity or belonging to some ee mission, 
rarely become attached to the country, but are for the 
greater part impatient to leave it. Is this the fault of the 
Americans or of the strangers? It is probable that both 
are to blame. If, as they ae been accused, the Amer- 
icans are conceited and selfish, on examining the matter 
more closely, we shall perhaps find, that the Europeans 
on their part, exact too much. 

In terminating this sketch, we admonish the reader 
not to expect to find a portrait of the United States re- 
sembling the original in all its details. Such a task would 
require considerable time for the collection of materials, 
as well as that philosophical quickness of perception, 
bestowed by nature on her favorites alone. The author 
is satisfied with uniting in this composition, the charac- 
teristic traits of a country interesting in many respects, 
and little known to Europe. He is not sure of having been 
always accurate, but he has endeavoured to be impartial; 
and hopes that the Americans will not reproach him with 
voluntary error. 

Comparing then my first impressions with the result 
of my subsequent observations, I found but little difficul- 
ty in discovering the imperfectness of my former labour; 
for during the interval of seven years which had elapsed 
between my two visits to the United States, the changes, 
or to speak more accurately, the improvements in all the 
departments of domestic economy, surpassed the most 
sanguine calculations of political prophecy. Wretched 
villages, which I had left in the midst of impenetrable 
forests, had assumed the appearance of flourishing towns. 
Cultivated fields had taken the place of heaths, which 
not long before seemed impassible, and over ground, 
which could scarcely be traversed in country wagons, 
mail stages were to be seen whirling along with the great- 
est rapidity. Such changes are particularly remarkable 
in the western part of the State of New York. 

A metamorphosis so sudden and striking, convinced 
me of the ticclectaees of swelling out this work with de- 
tails purely statistical: for as long as the United States 
continues to offer so great a disproportion between the 
number of its inhabitants and the extent of its territory; 
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and the astonishing fertility of the soil in many sections 
of the country, to repay liberally the labour of the cul- 
tivator; it is certain that its statistics will always in their 
details, be liable to important alterations. It will there- 
fore be difficult for an exact and scrupulous observer to 
give a satisfactory view of a country, subject at every 
moment to changes more or less obvious. 

I think it therefore proper to apprise my readers, if this 
work should be fortunate enough to have them, that they 
will not find in it, statistical details sufficiently copious 
to afford a complete view of the actual physical resour- 
ces of the United States. They will likewise, vainly seek 
for private anecdotes in which loungers so much delight. 

In this view of the political and social condition of the 
United States, the reader will find nothing but facts, 
which, being permanent in themselves, will, for a long 
time to come, appear still the same to the most superfic- 
ial observer.* 
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Nikolai Polevoi 





The article ‘North American Literature” by the Russian writer 
and journalist Nikolai Alekseyevich Polevoi (1796-1846) was 
published, unsigned, in the section “Journalism” in the journal 
Moskovsky telegraf (Moscow Telegraph), No.11, June, 1828, 
Part 21, pp. 395-402, the text being used as the basis for this 
translation. The concluding part of the article, consisting of a 
list of the contents of the American journal The North Amer- 
ican Review over a period of four years (1821-1824), has been 
omitted. 

In 1825, N.A. Polevoi began to publish the journal Moskovsky 
telegraf, which was closed down by the government in 1834. This 
journal contained the first Russian article on literature and jour- 
nalism in the United States (Polevoi saw literature and journalism 
as one organic whole). The democratic views of the journal and its 
sympathy with romanticism largely explain why it was the first in 
Russia to discuss American romantic writers. 

The Moskovsky telegraf, which introduced the Russian reader 
to American literature, was aimed at democratic sections of so- 
ciety, and it openly proclaimed the principle of democratising liter- 
ature, both Russian and translated from other languages. Whereas 
certain journals and almanacs of the time were, according to their 
editors, intended for a select readership composed of “‘lovers of 
the elegant’, Moskovsky telegraf publicly declared that it was 
intended for a wide readership. 

The journal published by Polevoi not only sought to acquaint 
the reader with the latest works of French, German, English and 
American literature, but also selected them in such a way that, by 
means of translations and reviews containing extensive quotations 
—sometimes the quotations were longer than the review itself (a 
common practice in the literary criticism of the day)—it was able 
to present its own attitude to literature and the realities of its age. 
Polevoi emphasised that his journal was published with a specific 
purpose in mind, and was not merely “‘a collection of entertaining 
little articles’. This unity of purpose and principle determined the 
character of the Moskovsky telegraf. 
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North American Literature 


When the vast expanse of North America, which now 
forms the country known as the United States, was under 
the rule of England, it possessed no native literature. 
However, everything that had been written in England up 
to that time belonged also to its American possessions. 
Thus it is easy to explain why, after so short a time, no 
more than fifty years, North American literature should 
apie so rich; why it is that we find, in every branch of 
this art, writers worthy of respect, although America has 
not yet produced in literature such great names as those 
of Washington and Jefferson in politics. This last fact 
would seem to be a consequence of the political com- 
position and social policies of the United States. Their 
efforts concentrated on the organisation of civic life and 
the consolidation of the material wealth of their country, 
the North Americans have not as yet found leisure time 
which they could devote to the fine arts.1 In the study 
of the sciences, the American mind seeks only practical 
use. This tendency can also be seen in England, but here 
the public mind has long since reached its full develop- 
ment in all the literary occupations. 

If America has not yet tormed for the age of poetry, 
one can however say that its forces are in constant and 
flourishing activity. Indebted to its English origin, Amer- 
ican literature has not only retained up to the present the 
marks of that origin, but has found it to its advantage 
not to separate from its progenitor, but to assimilate all 
the treasures that England continually offers. Thus, des- 
pite popular enmity and political rivalry, Americans make 
a close study of English literature, and American litera- 
ture comes under its powerful and irresistible influence. 

The dominant language in the United States is the Eng- 
lish language, modified by a few American idioms. Speak- 
ing of the difference between English proper and Amer- 
ican English, one might say that precisely the same dif- 
ference is to be found between the essence of English 
and American literature. 

The above makes it possible to conclude that the 
Americans should have the same passionate interest in 
journals and newspapers as the English. Such a conclu- 
sion would be correct. In the present circumstances in 
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America, this passion is powerfully supported by other 
factors. 

Volume V of Telegraf for 1825 contained a brief re- 
pen on American literature.? This article was reprinted 
rom the Hamburg Politisches Journal. Its author is too 
prejudiced against the Americans. Certain details and 
comments cannot be considered strictly accurate. Unfor- 
tunately, the distant relations between Russia and Amer- 
ica deprive us of the opportunity of receiving more ac- 
curate information. France and Germany are better ac- 
quainted with America than we are. They already note 
many phenomena in North American literature which 
are worthy of attention, and North American journal- 
ism is already becoming an important aid to European 
journalism. The rapid increase in literary activity in North 
America is surprising. In 1825 there were 598 periodicals 
in all the districts of the United States. In 1827, the Cent- 
ral Post Office of the United States opened subscriptions 
to 840 periodicals of every kind. 

This vast quantity of newspapers and journals is com- 
pletely modelled on English journalism. The format, ar- 
rangement and subject division of American newspapers 
and journals is taken from the English. 

What is particularly worthy of note in American jour- 
nalism, however, is not its successful attempt to imitate 
the English, nor its ability to make its newspapers as var- 
ied as English newspapers, but the success with which 
the Americans have adopted from the English a useful 
and important trend in journalism. 

The United States has long since begun to publish 
scholarly and political journals that merit the attention 
of its own public and the respect of Europeans. 

Among such journals, first place must be accorded to 
the journal The North American Review published in 
Boston. Much of its material is reproduced in English 
journals, and appears in translation in French and Ger- 
man journals. 

This journal may be considered the representative of 
American literature: on reading this journal one learns 
of the state and direction of American literature, the 
methods by which it supports itself, and the ways in 
which it acts. 

The American Review began publication in May 1815 
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and came out in booklet form every two months; three 
booklets formed a volume; in this way seven volumes 
had been published by mid-1818. Then the editors decid- 
ed to model their journal on the Edinburgh Review; how- 
ever, up to 1820 the new mode of publication had still 
not been perfected. In that year the final decision on the 
direction and arrangement of the journal was taken 
and since that time the importance and renown of the 
journal has increased each year. 

As with English reviews, The American Review is com- 
posed exclusively of book reviews; the plan and arrange- 
ment of these reviews are identical with those of English 
reviews. (We referred to this earlier, but feel repetition 
to be necessary.) At the end there is a list of books just 
published in America (Quarterly List of New Publications), 
and a few relatively brief critical notices on books which, 
in the opinion of the publishers, do not merit a more de- 
tailed review. 

It is essential that all the articles in the American re 
view relate to America, since, in addition to publishing 
literary criticism, this journal is also the press organ used 
by the government to influence political thought and 
direct public opinion: the most important public figures 
write for the journal, and this is stated openly in an- 
nouncements about the journal. 

In the belief that a review of this journal may serve to 
indicate which subjects engage American writers and the 
American public, we will list here the main articles pub- 
lished in The American Review between the years 1821 
and 1824. [...] 


1828 








Alexander Pushkin 








“John Tanner”, an article by Russia’s great poet Alexander 
Sergeyevich Pushkin (1799-1837), first appeared in the journal 
Sovremennik (The Contemporary), 1836, Vol. 3, pp. 205-259. 
(Permitted by the censor in September 1836.) The translation 
of the following passage is from: A.S. Pushkin, Collected Works, 
Vol. 12, the USSR Academy of Sciences Publishers, Moscow-Le- 
ningrad, 1949, pp. 104-105. Only the first part of the article fol- 
lows. 

John Tanner (c. 1780-1846), who was held captive by Red 
Indians for 30 years, described his life among them in an auto- 
biography entitled A Narrative of the Captivity and Adventures of 
Jobn Tanner (U.S. Interpreter at Sault de Ste Marie) During Thir- 
ty Years’ Residence Among the Indians in the Interior of North 
America, which was published in New York in 1830, an abridged 
version coming out in Paris five years later. It was on this French 
translation, a copy of which Pushkin had in his library, that he 
based his article, in which he raised the question of America’s 
future development in the light of the possibility of a similar 
bourgeois-democratic system for Russia. His sense of outrage at 
the extermination of the Indians, Negro slavery, rigged elections, 
and widespread public hypocrisy, which were actually given a le- 
gal status, led him to voice ideas that were soon to be raised by US 
Romantic writers and publicists. Thus, in 1838 Fenimore Cooper 
brought out a pamphlet entitled The American Democrat, which 
dealt with many of the vices in American democracy. 


Born into the family of a village pastor who had settled on the 
banks of the Ohio, John Tanner was abducted at the age of nine 
and lived for almost 30 years among the Indians, whose traditions 
and customs became familiar to him. When he returned to the 
world of the whites in 1820, he became known as the “White 
Indian”, and was employed as an interpreter on the Canadian 
border. His account of his life among the Indians was recorded and 
given literary shape by Edwin James, who had some experience in 
this field; some years previously he had published a report of an 
expedition headed by the well-known American traveller Stephen 
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H. Long, explorer of the river basins on the Eastern slopes of the 
Rockies. 

The last years of his life Tanner spent in solitude and poverty, 
experiencing the tragedy of his return to “civilised” life. He was 
murdered by white racists, who set fire to his cabin. Incidentally, 
his ‘“‘Notes’’ were one of the sources of Longfellow’s Song of 
Hiawatha, 


John Tanner 


For some time the North American States have been 
attracting the attention of thinking people in Europe. 
That has not been the result of political events: America 
has been calmly pursuing her own destiny, flourishing 
and secure, enjoying peace, ensured by its geographical 
location, and proud of her institutions. However, several 
profound minds have of late! engaged in investigating 
American laws and customs, their observations again 
giving rise to questions that were considered settled long 
ago. Respect for this new nation and its laws, as the pro- 
duct of recent enlightenment, has been greatly shaken. 
It is with amazement that people have seen democracy 
in its repulsive cynicism, its brutal prejudices, and its 
intolerable tyranny; everything high-minded, unselfish, 
and ennobling the human soul’s being crushed by over- 
weening egoism and an inordinate striving for comfort; 
the majority which shamelessly oppresses society; Negro 
slavery in the midst of education and liberty; aristocratic 
prejudices in a people without a nobility; envy and greed 
among voters, and servile timidity on the part of admin- 
istrators; talent forced into voluntary ostracism out of 
a respect for equality; a rich man donning shabby clothes 
so as to avoid offending the arrogant poor, whom he de- 
spises in his heart: such is the picture of the American 
States we have been confronted with of late. 

The attitude in the States towards the Indian tribes, 
former masters of lands now settled by Europeans, has 
also come in for close scrutiny by new observers. The 
patent unfairness, abuse and inhumanity of the Amer- 
ican Congress have been indignantly condemned; in one 
way or another, with fire and sword, by firewater and 
abuse, or by means that are more moral, savagery is to 
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vanish with the approach of civilisation. Such is the in- 
exorable law. The remnants of America’s ancient inhab- 
itants will soon be completely exterminated, the vast 
prairies and the broad rivers where bows and arrows and 
fishing nets once provided them with food will be turned 
into cultivated fields dotted with villages, or trading 
harbours where smoke will belch from steamship funnels 
and the American flag will fly. 

We have learnt of the customs of the North American 
savages from the writings of well-known novelists. How- 
ever, Chateaubriand and Cooper have both presented the 
Indians in their poetical aspect and given the truth the 
colours of their own imagination. “The Indian of poet- 
ical fiction,’ Washington Irving wrote, “‘is like a shep- 
herd in a pastoral novel.”? This has been suspected by 
readers; mistrust of the words of attractive narratives 
diminished the pleasure derived from their brilliant 
writings. 

The reminiscences of John Tanner, who spent thirty 
years among savage inhabitants of North American 
deserts, have recently been published in New York. 
This is a precious work in every respect, as the most 
complete and probably the last recording of the life 
of a people doomed to extinction. As annals of tribes 
with no writing, they cast the light of truth on what some 
philosophers call man’s natural state; last, their impartial 
pn taped will tell the world of the method used in the 
19th century by the American States to spread their 
rule and Christian civilisation. The authenticity and truth- 
fulness of John Tanner’s narrative is beyond doubt. He 
is still alive, and many individuals (including Tocqueville, 
author of the excellent De la Démocratie en Amérique)? 
have met with him and bought the book from him him- 
self. In their opinion, it can contain no falsification. It 
will suffice to read several pages for confirmation: art- 
lessness and simple-mindedness inspire trust. 

John Tanners father, who came from Virginia, was a 
pastor. When his wife died he settled down in a place 
called Elkhorn, a short distance from Cincinnati: Elk- 
horn was often raided by Indians. One night, John Tan- 
ner’s uncle, together with a group of neighbours, ap- 
proached an Indian camp ind killed one of them, the 
rest making for the river and escaping. 
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Then, one morning, Tanner’s father went off to a 
distant village, ordering his two daughters to send little 
John to school, which they remembered to do only after 
dinner time. By that time it was raining, so John stayed 
at home. When the father returned that evening and 
learnt that his son had not been to school, he sent him to 
bring a cane and punished him severely. From that time 
on, his father’s house was hateful to John, who would 
often think and say, “I would like to go away and live 
with the savages! ’’ [...] 


1836 











Mikhail Lunin 





The second half of a letter from Mikhail Sergeyevich Lunin 
(1787-1845) to his sister E.S. Uvarova has been translated from the 
first edition of; M.S. Lunin, Works and Letters, Ed. by S. Shtraikh, 
Petersburg, Transactions of the Pushkin House of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences, 1923, pp. 47-50. 

Mikhail Lunin fought in the Battle of Austerlitz (1805) and in 
the Patriotic War of 1812, and was with the Russian forces abroad 
in 1813-1814. He was a founding member of the Decembrist 
Salvation and Welfare secret political societies (1816 and 1818 
respectively). A convinced republican, he was the first to advance 
the idea of assassinating the czar. 

He was sentenced to 10 years’ penal servitude when the Decem- 
brist uprising was put down. This was followed, in 1836, by im 
ternal exile near Irkutsk (Siberia), where, as he himself put it, he 
engaged in “baiting the bear” (ie. the czar) by sending, through 
the secret police, letters to his sister sharply condemning the autoc- 
racy and upholding the Decembrists’ cause. In all, he sent off 
about 50 letters, and distributed copies of them. Perused by the 
gendarmerie, these letters were brought to the notice of the czar, 
who ordered the author’s arrest (1841). Lunin was incarcerated 
in the Akatui prison at the Nerchinsk mines, where he died after 
a serious illness. 


Slaves 


November 3 (October 22), 1839 


[...] Incompatible with the spirit of the times, slavery 
is bolstered by ignorance alone, and is a source of patent 
contradictions as the peoples achieve progress in civic 
life. A regrettable but useful example of this truth is 
provided by the American States, where slavery has been 
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legalised. After solemnly recognising equality before the 
law as a fundamental principle of their Constitution, 
they prove the reverse by the gallows, and use shades of 
colour to justify misdeeds that are an offence to man- 
kind. By even separating Negro and White graveyards, 
these champions of equality humiliate their fellow-men 
even beyond earthly life. In a certain sense, a knowledge 
of the present is of greater benefit than the experience of 
the past. When magnanimous governmental efforts suc- 
ceed in casting the beneficial light of knowledge on the 
mass of the people, then the yoke of slavery, bearable at 
present as a result of ignorance, can lead to erroneous 
and forcible measures aimed at securing proprietors or 
curbing the legitimate but illegal demands of serfs. 

Serf emancipation presents none of the difficulties or 
dangers that timid or selfish minds have been alluding to. 
It has been accomplished in the Polish Kingdom and the 
Baltic areas without the least derangement. Are we any 
worse than Poles, Courlanders or Livonians? Yet nothing 
has been done in favour of the serfs in the 13 years since 
they were deprived of their natural protectors. We do not 
discern even preliminary measures necessary for such 
action. 

In infringing human rights by permitting slavery, the 
Government is promoting the development of forces alien 
to it, which can win support in the general opinion and 
wishes of the people, when justice ae reason are on their 
side. There has been a great deal of talk of the causes of 
the appearance of the Secret Society. Its establishment 
has been ascribed to: ‘‘the reading of harmful books; 
foreign travel; the luxury of pil aoe net and even 
the fashion” (Report of the Commission of Investigation. 
The Manifesto of July 13, 1826). The delusion might have 
continued to this day had a high-ranking Government of- 
ficial! not indicated the main causes, in the document 
published under his guidance: ‘‘Our legislation in 1826 
was in the same disarray and fas ina as in 1700, and, 
in the course of overa century, all efforts by the Govern- 
ment could not eradicate this evil, not even meet the 
prime need of the people” (An Historical Survey of the 
Code of Laws). 

During an enemy invasion, slavery may serve as a pre- 
text to justify his actions, a weapon to stir up minds, 
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and a means of winning over the support of all enlight- 
ened peoples. In their last incursion, che French did not 
make use of these advantages because the system of rule 
by their emperor, which was rooted in abuse, did not 
permit them to turn to fundamental principles or find 
support in them. However, the course of events may raise 
up against us peoples and governments that present great- 
er dangers in the totality of material and moral torces 
that stem from constitutional institutions. Abolishing 
slavery and restoring system and order in institutions will 
serve to equalise the struggle and crush the enemy more 
effectively than the burning of towns, the devastation of 
regions, or the severity of climate. 

These ideas, which have matured in the darkness of 
dungeons, will not be rejected by those who, in their 
simplicity of heart, seek after truth and realise that the 
duty to speak for the common weal as well does not 
depend on any circumstances of our fleeting lives. 


Platon Chikhachev 


This article by the Russian traveller and founding member of 
the Russian Geographical Society, Platon Alexandrovich Chikhach- 
ev (1812-1892), ‘‘On Shipping and Lakes in North America (Ex- 
tracts from Travel Notes)”, has been translated from the only 
published text, which appeared in the magazine Otechestvenniye 
zapiski (Fatherland Notes), No. 4, 1839, Section II, pp. 54-70 
(footnotes omitted). 

P.A. Chikhachev served in the Russo-Turkish war of 1828-1829, 
and while quartered near Bucharest for the winter, read a book 
written by the German geographer and traveller, Alexander Hum- 
boldt, about America (A Journey through the Equatorial Regions 
of the New World, 1799-1804) which awoke in him the desire 
to see the New World for himself. In 1833 Chikhachev left military 
service, and in 1835 he set off for America. Beginning his journey 
in Canada, he travelled down the valleys of the Mississippi and 
Ohio, and spent some time in Mexico and South America. His 
diaries with his notes on the three years he had spent travelling 
around America were stolen on the return journey in Paris, and 
Chikhachev was able to publish only a few articles (‘‘A Trip Across 
the Buenos Aires Pampas’, Otechestvenniye zapiski, Nos. 5-6, 
1844, Section I], pp. 1-72; ‘California and the Ussurian Territory”, 
Vestnik Yevropy (Herald of Europe), No. 6, 1890, pp. 545-568). 
In 1855 Chikhachev took part in the defence of Sevastopol. His 
autobiography, written in 1890, was published in Izvestiya russko- 
go geograficheskogo obshchestva (Proceedings of the Russian 
Geographical Society), Vol. 28, 1892, 2nd Issue, pp. 1-7. 


On Shipping and Lakes in North America 


(Extracts from Travel Notes) 


Wishing to explore the New World throughout the 
whole of its expanse, from Canada to Cape Horn, I decid- 
ed to view and study its scenic majesty in all its forms, 
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and its young society which, although it draws its origins 
from our decrepit Europe, yet here, on this vast conti- 
nent, has assumed wholly new forms and faces wholly 
different requirements. 

It is difficult, unless one has to some extent assimilated 
the local atmosphere of North America, to understand 
how far national concepts and human abilities have de- 
veloped here. The geographical position of this country, 
its commercial and industrial resources, the aim and way 
of life of its inhabitants are all so different from ours in 
Europe that the visitor, particularly to begin with, is as- 
tounded. A newcomer to this hemisphere, he is alien to 
everything that surrounds him The contrast between his 
memories of Europe and the picture now opening before 
him, his impatience to see everything, discover every- 
thing, an impatience intensified by the boredom of a 
long voyage, disturbs and troubles him. His imagination 
devours the vast expanse which offers itself to his gaze. 
The Pacific Ocean with its trade winds is spread majes- 
tically before him, the Cordillera of the Andes, their 
proud heights crowned with ice, bow before his fearless 
gaze. He turns the power of his reason first on one object, 
then another, trying to combine them together; he is 
dissatisfied with the very concept he has of them; in new 
forms and ideas he thinks to discover the secret of causes 
hidden to him, and he strives with the help of his intellect 
to identify and comprehend the fundamental principles 
underlying that which surrounds him. 

Only after it has run the entire course of positive ideas 
and daring speculations does his ardent gaze finally grow 
calm. The initial surges of curiosity cool, and it is only 
then that he begins to familiarise hirnselé with the new 
world, the new habits and customs which surround him. 
His mind dwells upon his first impressions, his views ac- 

uire stability, and, although his mental horizons narrow 
or a while, yet this does not prevent him from seeing 
clearly. He then begins to study the details, and allows 
time and space to draw general conclusions from them. 
Excessive proximity hinders impartial judgement, the 
main outlines of the picture are blurred by daily and per- 
sonal observation. Asin the laboratory, where the research- 
er collects and stores elemental substances to be puri- 
fied, classified and supplemented by thought, so this 
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double process is also necessary in the field of rational 
ideas; in order to grasp the true importance of things, 
one must look at them as it were from above, while at 
the same time observing absolutely each step of their 
empirical course below. The one is the foundation of the 
other, and although I am wholly convinced that only 
the noblest principles of honour and deep faith can in- 
fluence the destiny of the world, and not the base consid- 
erations of calculating and insinuating people, nonethe- 
less I believe that we should strive, to the best of our 
ability, to replace the clay feet of the colossus with a 
foundation of iron, for its poetic, golden head would 
thereby acquire greater stability and truth. 


In America, as elsewhere, the traveller (though not the 
tourist) should, of course, pursue this kind of observa- 
tion, since the character of the people and the objects 
are here so diverse and complex that the traveller cannot 
form any general idea of them without an accurate under- 
standing of their mutual contact. 

Of all the proofs of the might of the human mind, the 
use of steam to satisfy the requirements of life is, per- 
haps, one of the most amazing. The use of steam is to 
space what printing is for the intellect—a link connect- 
ing the members of the vast family of man. Everywhere, 
without distinction of country, nation, creed or language, 
it lends its powerful assistance to the spirit of enterprise 
and brotherhood. Its moral influence is considerable: 
it destroys the rust of local prejudices; by bringing people 
together it simplifies ideas by means of reciprocal ex- 
change and intercourse, and, thanks to the exceptional 
ease which it gives to communication, it distributes every- 
where moral and physical well-being. 

When the renowned Fulton was conducting his first 
experiments on the Seine with his tiny raft, at a time 
when Napoleon plunged into formidable preparations 
against Great Britain,’ who could have imagined that this 
unknown manufacturer would create a new phenomenon 
whose innumerable results would outshine all the exploits 
of the hero of Egypt? Yes, Fulton was the creator of a 
universal force which will spread civilisation from Europe 
to the Ganges and the Indus, from the Volga and Ais 
Nile to the shores of Peru and Chile, which will link the 
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Brahmin and the Mohammedan, the Christian and the 
Christian... 

No other country has paid greater homage to the ge- 
nius of this great man than has the United States. Assis- 
ted in every way by nature, they have covered their broad 
rivers and lakes with steamships of every shape and size. 
In 1834, the number of such steamships had reached 
386; since then this figure has increased considerably, 
for now on the river Mississippi alone there are up to 400, 
and on Lake Erie—50, and this only thirty years after 
Fulton had to bear the scoffing of the public as he tested 
his first steamship in Hudson Bay! In England, accordin 
to Mr. Porpier, the number of steamships has reache 
some 600, the most rapid advance of this kind of vessel 
taking place over the last six years, during which 306 
steamships have been built. 

Propelled by pressure from above and below, these 
flying missionaries of civilisation and industry have been 
able to make their way, in the New World, across the 
rapids of the Missouri and the St. Lawrence, and also 
along the proud Mississippi, where fallen timber is a con- 
stant hazard to shipping. I know of nothing more majes- 
tic than the sight of a three-deck steamship of 300 horse- 
power (very similar to a sombre and menacing feudal 
castle) as it cuts through the murky waters of the Missis- 
sippi towing three or four sailboats to New Orleans, 
indifferent to unfavourable winds, currents or tides. On 
witnessing such an amazing and splendid proof of the 
power of man, you feel your heart swell with involun- 
tary pride, and you willingly forgive the Americans their 
vulgarity and commercialism; more than that, in your 
heart of hearts you admire them. 

Who would not be amazed at the character of the 
United States? If you examine the inhabitants individual- 
ly, you discover that in their social intercourse they are 
not particularly courteous, but even very cold; in matters 
of common concern, however, they have moments of 
truly poetic fervour. This poetry does not find expres- 
sion in the fine arts, nor in refined manners, but is fully 
displayed in their financial and commerical activity and 
in the spirit of enterprise which characterises them. They 
have very little history; the present is the sole object of 
their attention; and if they still have no Pitti Palace? 
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or Vatican, they are rich in charitable and penal institu- 
tions, railroads and steamships. 

Positivism, understood in the broad sense of the term, 
also has its poetry; political economy applied to ensure 
the well-being of the masses is filled with dignity and 
majesty. 

The enemy of luxury and pleasure, hard-working, tire- 
less and bold, the American people, by their love for 
work and the scale of their undertakings, have suddenly 
and without any process of progression come to occupy 
a leading position within humanity. Like a slow, but 
brimming and powerful wave born of the heavy storm, 
this nation sweeps everything before it, forcing the In- 
dians westwards beyond the Mississippi, and pressing the 
borders of Mexico to Texas. The love of wealth atid the 
spirit of enterprise are its guiding stars; the fearless sons 
of Kentucky and Tennessee are heading the triumphal 
procession of this nation of conqueror-industrialists, and 
the military glory of Mars pales before these legions of 
workers inspired by the entrepreneurial spirit of Adam 
Smith. 

Here there are neither tactic nor textbook battles. You 
see only volunteers who, with a rifle in one hand and 
an axe in the other, pursue without distinction both the 
Indian and the bison that inhabit the prairies and woods. 
Primitive wigwams and desolate valleys give way to plough- 
land and dwellings more comfortable and peaceful. These 
dwellings resemble the block-houses used by French sol- 
diers in Africa. 

The inhabitant of New England (the Yankee proper) 
hunts closely behind his Western brother, and sometimes 
even overtakes him. Leaving without regret the land where 
he was born and lived in abundance he buries himself 
in the virgin forests of the West where, upheld by his 
own courage, he builds for himself a new homeland on a 
few acres of ground which he clears by enormous labour. 
In most cases he receives this land from the state, which 
sells it to him for a ae low price, and completely dis- 
regards the opposition of the Indian tribes. 

The migration of several hundred families who, in 
search of new and virgin woodland, often cross the whole 
territory of the United States from the borders of Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts to the states of Ohio, Illinois 
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and Indiana, presents for the European a truly curious 
picture. 

On our ancient continent, where the social structure is 
so complex, love of local prejudice so powerful, and pol- 
ice measures so numerous, the spectacle of one man adopt- 
ing as his slogan ubi bene, tb1 patria would be both 
amazing and rare; what, then, would be said of the move- 
ment of an entire people who, drawn by the spirit of dis- 
covery, set out to face a thousand dangers and a life full 
of deprivations merely in order to obtain an often insig- 
nificant return?... 

The ardent desire to test one’s fortune is the exclusive 
mark of the entrepreneurial spirit, which has nowhere 
developed with such power and constancy as among the 
Anglo-Saxons, wherever they have taken root. They have 
always cherished this legacy bequeathed to them by the 
Normans. More than any other people they feel the need 
to use time economically; elsewhere it is wasted, and 
means are even sought to make it pass more quickly. For 
them, however, time has an essential and absolute value; 
these people, always striving forward, perceive and trea- 
sure in it their most efficient helper, their most trust- 
worthy friend; every motion, be it advance or retreat, 
youth or old age, experiences the inevitable effect of this 
mighty motive power which Benjamin Franklin so aptly 
described as the cloth from which life is sewn. In this 
way the English and their children, the North Americans, 
have applied every effort to the discovery of the most 
effective and economic means of making the greatest 
use of time, and in this instance they have developed to 
the full the entire poetic side of their mental abilities 
and national character. 

The use of steam power for overland travel quite nat- 
urally aroused all their passions and brought into play 
the whole force of their activity. In order to understand 
this, one must simply not forget that, however prosaic 
railways may appear, they are capable of stimulating pas- 
sion and a general enthusiasm to the same degree as a 
ritornello from a favourite opera by Bellini, or an elegant 
pirouette by Taglioni.*? The present century, so abun- 
dant in discoveries, has illustrated this truth so demon- 
stratively that our comparison is more suited to the 
fashionable gentlemen of the drawingroom and the 
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worthy disciples of the Romantic school. 

In the United States, which has such huge areas of un- 
cultivated land, railways have not been introduced as a 
luxury and diversion, but clearly as the most effective 
instrument of successful development, as a means of 
doubling the population and accelerating the triumph of 
man over nature, a nature rich in gigantic forces, but 
still wild and little known to men. Forced by the scale 
of the distances to construct long railway lines, the Amer- 
icans pursued their construction with an economy of 
means such as was not seen either in England or Belgium. 
In these last, where the population is extremely dense, 
the distances small and capital considerable, it was pos- 
sible to spend a little more to secure additional speed and 
comfort, neither of which, however, are of any funda- 
mental necessity. Thus, for example, the railway from 
Liverpool to Manchester and from London to Birmin- 
gham cost around 500,000 roubles a verst, and in Bel- 
gium the cost is around 120,000 roubles a verst, while 
in America railway lines cost, on average, only around 
60,000 roubles a verst. 

Does not this considerable difference in costs and re- 
sults constitute a worthy object of study for any who 
conscientiously desired the public weal? Does it not af- 
ford striking proof of the bet that slavish imitation is 
only possible where local conditions are wholly similar, 
a that wherever this is not so, the form must be altered 
while preserving the spirit of the innovation. 

Railway accidents occur in the United States to the 
same extent as elsewhere; trains do not, it is true, travel 
as quickly here as in England, but on the other hand the 
are eight times less expensive. Without passing throug. 
all the various stages of the improvement of transport, 
the Americans are assimilating on their virgin territory a 
means of conveyance which our old Europe achieved 
only after much labour and experimentation. Whereas 
we would have feared to injure centuries-old prejudice 
and advantage, sanctified by custom and time, whereas 
we would have had to wait until some highway or road 
that had become the object of petty speculation by inn- 
owners or cabdrivers would pay by slow receipts—the 
Americans construct their railways without any hin- 
drance, because the land is new, and no one’s interest 
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thereby suffers loss. This is why they build boldly, 
constructing long lines which link the most remote 
corners of their vast continent and which, seen as tools of 
enlightenment, also have their poetic side. 

The requirements of commercial industry and love of 
travelling, having become the inseparable conditions of 
existence, serve as a powerful stimulus to involvement in 
any useful enterprise; while the credit born of public 
confidence fertilises these broad lands, which would be 
steeped in ignorance and barbarism were it not for the 
assistance of convenient means of transport and special 
training. 

The wide lakes and rivers of North America also serve 
as one of the most convincing illustrations of its activity. 
Imagine an unbroken chain of five huge bodies of water 
which, passing one after the other through every possible 
change of form, are finally compressed within a passage 
one verst across, from which they hurl themselves down- 
wards with a roar of fury—Niagara Falls crashing into 
Lake Ontario—and then, drained of strength flow evenly 
to the ocean, cutting through the granite cliffs of Lower 
Canada in a thousand different angles Such is the St.Law- 
rence River which, from Quebec to the'source of the 
Mississippi, its indomitable rival, flows broadly and majes- 
tically. At the mouth and the source its course is noble 
and calm, and it is only close to the Niagara that, seemingly 
indignant at finding itself compressed within such a nar- 
row passage, it beats furiously, as if in proud display 
of its gigantic power, in one of the most spectacular phe- 
nomena of nature. 

The scenery surrounding this picture is far from corre- 
sponding to its wild beauty; the variations in the soil are 
not sufficiently expressed, and the vegetation, as the 
nearby cliffs, are relatively sparse. It is as if nature itself, 
surprised at having produced such a miracle, had de- 
clined to perfect it; tne whole of nature’s creative power 
would seem to have been expended on the creation of 
this vast and majestic expanse of water which disappears 
into the abyss of the ocean from a height of 164 feet. 

In 1827 a large vessel, called The Michigan, was launched 
along Lake Erie. On board were a bison, a dog, a goose 
and many other animals. Two bears were also among 
the victims condemned to measure at the cost of their 
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lives the depth of this Scylla of the New World; however, 
being more eae than the others, the bears sensed ap- 
proaching death and jumped courageously into the 
water. After a stubborn battle with the current and 
underwater rocks, they finally managed to reach the 
bank safe and sound. This feat of intelligence was greeted 
with thunderous applause by 30,000 local inhabitants 
who had come to watch the floating colony make its 
journey down the waterfall. The rest of the doomed 
animals continued their funeral procession, and shortly 
thereafter came that moment, so brief that the eye could 
not register it, when the vessel, with all those aboard, 
was swallowed up forever in the depths of the Niagara. 
Not the smallest piece of debris was ever found, despite 
numerous searches. 

Many accidents have occurred since 1820, but very few 
people have lost their lives. In 1829 the courageous diver, 
Sam Patch,* leaped twice from a ladder suspended seven 
feet above the boiling whirlpool of Niagara Falls and 
emerged victorious from this horrific battle; however, 
only a short while later he proved less fortunate and 
perished in a small waterfall on the river Genesee near 
Rochester. 

In 1818, a block of stone measuring 160 feet in length 
and 35 feet across and known as Table Rock crashed to 
the ground, followed by four more such rockslides in 
1828 and 1829. Their fall produced an effect similar to 
an earthquake, and could be felt for several miles. 

Niagara Falls surpassed all description. With whatever 
depth of feeling such a description were written, it could 
never be worthy of the truth, and therefore I shall not 
waste time in futile efforts. [...] 

Having said my solemn farewells to the conveniences 
of social life, I left to visit the Redskins of Lake Superior. 

I set out in a frail dugout made of bark. The tireless 
rowing of my Indian guides swiftly bore me between 
thousands of islands and underwater rocks on the north- 
ern side of Lake Huron: their wild appearance, the ma- 
jestic silence of this primordial grandeur, the virgin for- 
ests of these shores, still untouched by the greedy hand 
of man, the measured beat of the oars, scarcely striking 
the glasslike surface of these deep, transparent waters, 
and interrupted from time to time by the lusty singing 
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of my guides—all filled my soul with admiration and 
sacred awe. Everything disappeared from my view, both 
recollections of the past and plans for the distant future: 
the hand of God touched my head, I was reborr, I was a 
child of the lake... 

After two days of sailing, the sky was covered with 
clouds and a storm broke. I wanted to return to the shore, 
but my Indians opposed this idea; positioning themselves 
in the bow and stern of their dugout, they disregarded the 
fury of the waves; their sinewy and experienced hands 
carried us to the crest of each wave that threatened us, 
and we still kept out a-sea when a 100-ton schooner 
would have long since been compelled to shelter along the 
shore. At last the elements, irritated by our stubbornness, 
obliged us also to come ashore. A fearful wave seized 
hold of us and, scattering foam, threw us onto the sloping 
shore. This was to our good fortune, for the storm was 
clearly intensifying, and nightfall was descending rapidly. 
My guides hastily dragged our frail bark dugout from the 
breakers and, having brought it onto dry land, turned it 
over both in order to drain the water and to shelter 
themselves beneath it from the rain. Accustomed to such 
occurrences, surviving as best he can from day to day, 
eating whatever hunting or fishing provides, the Indian 
knows nothing either of fear or of the poetry of money- 
loving. He is by nature carefree when he is not in danger, 
active and fearless when urged on by necessity, and in 
this he bears a close resemblance to the Spaniard or the 
Asiatic. Thus he remains always a child of crude nature, 
heeding only the voice of his own passions and needs. 

In this way I spent about 30 Hours on that inhospit- 
able shore, shivering with cold and tortured by the pangs 
of hunger. At last I succeeded in reaching the so-called 
Sault Sainte Marie five days after I had sailed from Mack- 
inac Island. There 1 exchanged my bark dugout, which 
had been damaged by the storm, for another and larger 
vessel, and, having thanked the good officers of the 
American garrison for their warm welcome, | set off 
upstream along the bank of the Sault Sainte Marie. 

Of all the lakes that I have ever seen, none that I re- 
member has an entrance more majestic than the one lead- 
ing into Lake Superior. On the one side the shore is sandy, 
with projecting rocks, and on the other—dotted with an- 
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cient pines amidst which the eye of the traveller perceives 
the broad expanse of the lake in all its splendour and 
immeasurable vastness. The best view of this magnificent 
reservoir is obtained from the tip of White Fish 
Point. However, like the ocean, the lake slips away from 
the avid eyes of the beholder to lose itself on the misty 
blue horizon. The French trappers who first came here 
visited this point, whose surrounding waters abound in 
fish. The fish caught here is exceptionally tasty and ten- 
der, and local folklore ascribes to it a number of truly 
remarkable qualities. 

It is interesting to observe in the New World the varie- 
ty, and sometimes the mixture, of mores and characters 
transplanted here by the various peoples of Europe who 
have settled in this land. In both the Canadas, the French 
type is often intermingled with the Indian or the English, 
and this heterogeneous mixture is found in the mores as 
well as in the Neneusge and customs. Now, however, it 
is the Anglo-American character which dominates, not 
in the masses but in the educated stratum, and this is 
leading to a gradual blunting of the sharp, vivid original- 
ity of the indigenous Canadians. 

The Frenchman does not consider it to be in the least 
reprehensible to enter into close contact and mingle with 
the native inhabitants, adopting their customs and way 
of life; like a new Cortes, he has burned his boats and is 
no longer concerned to preserve his loyalty to his first 
homeland. Hence the truly unique type characteristic of 
the Canadian—a mixture of the civilised man and the 
savage. 

Not so the Englishman. Not particularly sociable by 
nature, he opposes any mingling with the coloured tribes 
and, finding himself at the end of the earth, he remains 
exactly the same as he was in his native land—logical, 
enterprising, positive to the highest degree, but moulded 
all of one piece, proud and implacable. 

The most remarkable sight on the southern shore of 
Lake Superior is, without doubt, that ridge of granite 
cliffs which the Canadians call the Golden Portico. This 
is nothing other than a vertical rock wall fifteen miles 
long and 300 feet broad; the metal oxidation at the base, 
which the water has eroded into every conceivable shape, 
presents an extraordinary play of colours when the rays 
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of the sun fall upon it. 

It is very dangerous to come too close to this pan- 
orama, whose vegetation is harsh rather than beautiful, 
if the lake is not absolutely calm; and although the caves 
that surround it, full of shells and moss, are exceedingly 
attractive, they can play on the incautious visitor the 
same trick as that played by the cave on the island of 
Capri when the wind is fresh and the surface of the water 
choopy. 

The conflict that had broken out between the Chippe- 
way and Sioux Indian tribes, as well as the late season 
of the year, made the society of the natives not al- 
together safe, and I was obliged to delay my original 
intention of penetrating as far as the source of the 
PSS ED! via the western shore of Lake Superior, fol- 
lowing the Saint Louis River and the large and small 
portages across which the Indians carry their dugouts on 
their heads, continuing until they come to a new river, 
when they lower them once more into the water. How- 
ever, although I was obliged to return, I did not al- 
together abandon my intention of going as far as the 
Mississippi; and this idea comforted me as I said my sad 
farewells to my red-skinned friends; I returned to Macki- 
nac, from whence I once again crossed the threshold of 
European civilisation. 

From here I sailed across Lake Michigan onan American 
schooner to Chicago, a now flourishing city which, only 
seven years ago, comprised just a few fisherman’s cabins. 
Thus ended my journey around the lakes. 

During my stay in North America I often thought of 
my country. 

The wealth of resources with which each of these two 
states has been endowed by providence, the stability of 
the basic principles upon which their prosperity is built, 
and, finally, the youth of their population, keen-witted 
and full of life, often led me to compare them to each 
other, and long reflection has further confirmed me in 
my conviction. 

Leaving aside their political sphere of activity, one may 
affirm that Russia and the United States are two states 
before whom there is opening up a most promising future. 
The geographical position of both is simple and contin- 
uous: the motive forces of popular activity although 
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different in essence, are young and powerful. Having 
emerged only recently into the light of history, they 
have already secured for themselves a place in the future, 
moving with a firm and stately tread towards their goal. 

American society, restless and, to some extent, covet- 
ous if one looks closely at the details of private life, in- 
creases in stature as one distances oneself from it. Each 
member of this society gives himself over exclusively to 
the improvement of his personal interests, and therefore 
the charm with which we are accustomed to invest it 
from a distance inevitably disappears close to, and it is 
only when one has left this society that one can judge it 
impartially. Then the impression created by the activi- 
ties of the speculator, which appear rather petty when 
taken individually, fades, and the majestic image of the 
people in the totality of their activity and its results is 
propelled sharply to the foreground of this magnificent 
picture. 

Whatever may be the political future of these people, 
who should indeed be calied a people rather than a state, 
whatever their talk about slavery and the individual 
claims of the provinces may lead to, a huge field of ac- 
tion stretches Berar them Their continent is large, and 
before the size of the population achieves the necessary 
correlation to the size of the territory, they have a great 
deal of work to do, and work is the principal foundation 
of their social structure; however, the value of this fun- 
damental principle of all well-being, both physical and 
moral, is nowhere so well perceived and nowhere so uni- 
versally respected as in the United States. There, guided by 
an education that is positive rather than theoretical, work 
determines a man’s position in society, the degree of re- 
spect. he is accorded as a citizen—and although the wealth 
born of this work often proves to be his ruin, wealth 
comes and goes so quickly in America that the dissipa- 
tion which is the consequence of luxury is unable to put 
down deep roots, or, at least, will not be able to do so 
for quite some time. 

This basic principle of work and calculation, however 
abstract and uninteresting it may be for the visitor, none- 
theless has its fine, poetic side, serving to guide the activ- 
ity of the mass of the population. The spectacle of an 
entire state which is able to develop its material advant- 
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ages on such a firm basis and on such a scale has nothing 
base or colourless about it. 

This is the point of view from which one should view 
the people of the United States, leaving it to the idle 
tourist and the fashion magazines to discuss their clumsy 
manners and their inability to take part in the life of 
high society. 

However, if the New World has been blessed by heaven 
as regards its physical structure, if it is endowed with 
rivers such as the Mississippi, the Ohio, the Missouri and 
the St. Lawrence, on aaich reign industry and the spirit 
of enterprise, there is another land on the other side of 
the globe that is no less blassed, and there can be no 
doubt that the Volga, with its numerous tributaries 
forming a chain as it were, that links the Caspian and the 
Baltic, the Dnieper and the Dvina, the Black Sea and Riga, 
the Nieman and the Vistula, whose estuaries join at the 
port of Vindava, and the Ob, Yenisei and Lena in Siberia 
are all worthy rivals of the rivers of America. Is not our 
steppe the same as their prairie? Our Siberian industrial- 
ists, whose love of hunting and travel has taken them to 
the shores of the Sea of Okhotsk and further, to the is- 
land of Sitka, are reminiscent of the enterprising culti- 
vators of Kentucky, and our inland gubernias can rival 
the states lying in the broad valleys of the Mississippi and 
Ohio for fertility and natural wealth. 

Everything is identical in this geographical comparison: 
the same gigantic size, the same majesty in proportion, 
the same natural advantages for the construction of 
transport systems—the Allegheny Mountains and the 
Urals both mark the beginning of broad expanses of level 
land suitable for railways and farming; everything depends 
only on the degree to which men are prepared to work. 


A Russian Traveller 
1839 


Vissarion Belinsky 





This article on the first Russian translation of James Fenimore 
Cooper’s novel The Pathfinder was written by Vissarion Grigorye- 
vich Belinsky (1811-1848), the renowned Russian literary critic, 
and was published unsigned in the Otechestvenniye zapiski (Father- 
land Notes, No. 1, 1841, Section VI, pp. 8-9). The English transla- 
tion is from: V.G. Belinsky, Collected Works, Vol. IV, the USSR 
Academy of Sciences Publishers, Moscow, 1954, pp. 458-460. 

The Pathfinder (1840) was rendered from the English and the 
French by three translators; M. Katkov, I. Panayev, and M. Yazy- 
kov, and was published in the same year in Otechestvenniye za- 
piski. Early in the following year, it was brought out in a separate 
edition and at once became an event in Russian letters. Under the 
impression of The Pathfinder, Belinsky wrote to V. Botkin, the 
well-known man of letters, on October 4, 1840: ‘What a wonder- 
ful artiste! I am proud to have known him for a long time, yet this 
gem of a story—I will admit—has by far surpassed all the efforts of 
my feeble imagination.” The words “I have known him for a long 
time” meant that he was already familiar with Cooper’s works, 
such as the Leather-Stocking Tales and his sea and political novels, 
which had shortly before come to the notice of the Russian critic. 


The Pathfinder; or The Inland Sea 


A Novel by J. Fenimore Cooper 


Since Cooper began writing novels later than Walter 
Scott, he is considered an imitator of the latter or at least 
a remarkable novelist, even after Walter Scott. That, how- 
ever, is an egregious fallacy—the opinion of the man in 
the street who draws conclusions, not from the essence of 
a matter but from external circumstances, i.e., not from 
bow a novelist writes but from the time he began to write, 
the sales of his novels, and whence commendation or 
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criticism is forthcoming. Yet in no way does Cooper 
stand lower than Scott: while he falls short of him in the 
wealth and intricacy of content or in vividness of colour, 
he excels him in the emotional intensity that grips the 
reader’s heart even before he becomes aware of it. He ex- 
cels Scott in his ability to build huge and majestic edifices 
out of nothing and astonishes you by the seeming simplic- 
ity of the materials used and the spare means with which 
he creates great and sweeping works. The rich diversity 
of colours and the complexity of Europe’s energetic and 
seething life provided Walter Scott with a wealth of ma- 
terial ready to hand; within the close confines of a ship’s 
deck, Cooper is able to build highly intricate yet most 
simple drama whose roots sometimes lie deep in the soil 
of the continent and whose majestic branches overspread 
the virgin lands of America. You are involuntarily amazed 
by the impact, the depth, the energy and the immensit 
of that drama, yet everything in it seems calm, unmoved, 
staid and ordinary! Recall his Pilot and Red Rover. 
To speak closer to the truth, Walter Scott should not be 
compared with Cooper or Cooper with Walter Scott: each 
of them is great in his own way; each is singular and orig- 
inal in the highest degree; in their creative endeavour, 
they are both among the greatest figures in the spheres of 
world art. 

Cooper’s genius is made highly original also by his be- 
ing a citizen of a young nation that has arisen in a new 
land in no way resembling our Old World. That is why 
his writings bear a special stamp; they at once carry you 
into America’s virgin forests and its vast prairies, over- 
grown with grass, as high as a man, where herds of bisons 
wander and the red-skinned children of the Great Spirit 
lurk in their constant struggle among themselves and 
against the palefaces. Yet Cooper’s novels smack even 
more of the sea; he is quite at home on board a ship and 
on the waves. He knows the names of every rope and 
spar, and every movement of a ship like the most exper- 
ienced of pilots; he can steer a vessel, like a skilled cap- 
tain, and when he attacks an enemy ship or flees from it 
he makes profuse use of the nautical vocabulary so dear 
to his heart and goes into all the niceties of ship-handling 
with the same delight as Walter Scott when he describes 
some ancient costume or sombre Gothic halls. 
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The powerful brush of the great Cooper has created a 
gallery of characters full of originality and interest: a 
single mention of John Paul Jones, the Red Rover, or 
Harvey Birch will make one become lost in contempla- 
tion of the infinite. Yet none of the many wonderful 
characters he has produced evokes so much admiration 
and sympathy as the impressive image of a man so ma- 
jestic in his natural simplicity, whom Cooper has made 
the hero of four novels: The Last of the Mohicans, the 
Pathfinder, The Pioneers and The Prairie. So taken up is 
the author with the wonderful character born of his 
imagination, and so fond of this finest creation of his 
genius that, after depicting him in three novels as a per- 
sonage whose absence would bring the narrative to a 
halt, he set about writing another novel with the same 
hero, thus creating a marvellous tetralogy, a vast and 
great poem in four parts. The preparations were long and 
taxing, and many years were to pass between the moment 
the idea of The Pathfinder first flashed in his mind and 
its incarnation—so aware was Cooper of the significance 
of the work he had conceived. But then, among the no- 
vels in the public eye, it would be hard to find another 
with such a deep idea and boldness of conception, pleni- 
tude of life and maturity of genius! Many of the scenes 
in The Pathfinder would adorn any of Shakespeare’s 
dramas. Its fundamental idea is self-abnegation, one of 
the most sublime and mysterious acts of the human 
spirit: in this respect, this novel is the acme of self-abne- 
gation. But enough of that: The Pathfinder is a work of 
which either everything or nothing should be said. We 
shall permit ourselves the pleasure to speak of The 
Pathfinder in a special article’, soon and in the following 
light: life and its undivined secrets as poetised in the 
novel will provide the finest subject for our words, while 
the tone of our article will be set by the epigraph to the 
novel; 


Here the heart 
May give a useful lesson to the head 
And learning wiser grow without his books. 


The Pathfinder came out only last year and was at 
once translated and published in instalments in Otechest- 
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venniye zapiski. It has now been brought out in a sepa- 
rate edition. As we all know, Walter Scott, too, has not 
fared well in the Russian renditions of his novels, but 
Cooper has been simply unfortunate in this respect: only 
The Pilot and The Rea Rover have been translated toler- 
ably well; others have been done poorly. The Last of the 
Mobicans and The Prairie have met with parlous treat- 
ment, while the Russian versions of The Bravo and The 
Wept of Wish-Ton-Wish make no sense in the reading. As 
for the translation of The Pathfinder, it completely re- 
wards Cooper for being tortured and maimed when ren- 
dered into Russian: in the first place, it has been compe- 
tently translated from the original; secondly, it is poetic- 
ally true to the spirit of the original and reproduced with 
artistic tact. 


1841 








Vassily Bodisko 





The sketches written by Vassily Konstantinovich Bodisko (1826- 
1873) and entitled “‘From America” were printed in the journal 
Sovremennik (The Contemporary), No. 3, 1856, pp. 114-140; 
No. 4, pp. 237-258; No. 6, pp. 237-262. The extracts published 
here are translated from Sovremennik, No. 4, pp. 238-239, and 
No. 6, pp. 243-244. 

V.K. Bodisko was the cousin of the Russian historian, T.N. Gra- 
novsky, a member of his Moscow Circle and was acquainted with 
Herzen, Ogarev, Bakunin and Saltykov-Shchedrin, and it is thought 
that the Letters to a Traveller (1865) written by Herzen were ad- 
dressed to him. Between 1854 and 1855 Bodisko travelled round 
America, where his uncle, Alexander Andreyevich Bodisko, was, 
until 1854, the Russian envoy in Washington. While in America, 
Bodisko corresponded with Herzen, but this correspondence has 
been lost. In June 1855, Bodisko left New York for San Francisco. 
From there he travelled by sea to the town of Aspinwall (now 
Col6n) in Panama, and from there by rail across Panama to the 
Pacific coast (the Panama canal was not built until the beginning 
of the 20th century). It is this journey which is described in the 
sketches ‘From America’”’. 

When, towards the end of 1855, Bodisko was on his way back 
to Russia, Herzen gave him a letter for his Moscow friends (Col/- 
lected Works, Vol. 25, pp. 323-324). In the 1860s Bodisko served 
in Irkutsk as special commissioner to the military governor of 
the Primorye region of Eastern Siberia, and maintained contact 
with the exiled Bakunin. When he left Russia again at the end of 
1860, he took a letter from Bakunin for Herzen. Later, Bodisko 
helped Bakunin to escape to America. He visited the USA again 
in the 1860s when his cousin, V.A. Bodisko, son of the former 
envoy, was serving as first secretary at the Russian embassy in 
Washington. 


From America 


[...] “So we’ve arrived at Aspinwall at last,” said the 
doctor who, like myself, was waiting impatiently for the 
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slow-moving sailors to bring the gangway into position. 

“Not so. This is not Aspinwall but Colon,” objected 
a Nueva Granadian! who was on board the steamship 
with us. ‘“You Americans come to a foreign land, act as 
if you were the masters, and even want to rename our 
towns! ”’ 

“Damn fool,’’ muttered the American through his teeth. 

The Nueva Granadian did not understand. 

I was surprised at the sharp tone in which the Nueva 
Granadian has spoken, for during the whole of our voy- 
age he had been quiet, compliant, though the conversa- 
tion had often evolved round the influence which the 
Americans were gaining in Central America; however, it 
seemed that the sight of his native soil and the thought 
that he was now among his own had brought to the sur- 
face that resentment and hatred which all the Spaniards 
here feel for the Americans; they feel that the supremacy 
of the Americans is oppressing and humiliating them and, 
no doubt, they realise that, sooner or later, the fate of 
the Redskins awaits them also. Moreover, this hatred is 
mutual; with the Americans, however, it is mingled with 
contempt. They refer to the swarthy-skinned descendants 
of the Spaniards as ‘‘Negroes’’. In California I witnessed 
outrageous behaviour towards Mexicans which was ex- 
plained by this hatred. 

“You see,’’ continued the Nueva Granadian, turning 
to me, “long before gold was discovered in California 
and the railway was built across the Isthmus of Panama, 
this place was called Coloén. This name was recorded in 
our Acts, in the agreement under which we gave the 
Americans the right to build a railroad across our terri- 
tories, yet, despite all of this, they obstinately persist 
in calling our Colon Aspinwall, after the man who was 
one of the first to set up the steamship line between San 
Francisco and New York.” 

“And you hate them for that?” 

“Yes, I hate them for their contempt for all their 
neighbours, for trying to interfere in all our affairs, for 
coming to our land and treating us as their slaves.” 

“Why do you let them come?” 

“We would be happy to stop them, but what can we 
do? They’ll find a thousand and one excuses for worming 
their way in, and once they’ve come there’s no way of 
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getting rid of them Should just the smallest incident 
occur, their consul immediately intervenes, lowers the 
flag and then, before you know it, their government is 
sending a squadron to burn a whole town, as they did 
with the unfortunate Greytown.* In the slightest conflict, 
any American living on our territory enjoys the powerful 
support of his consul, who always proclaims him to be 
in the right, and our authorities give way, so as not to 
irritate their enemies. [...] 

I walked along the empty streets of Panama, happy to 
be alone. The city appeared to be resting. The tall houses 
with lowered blinds seemed to be uninhabited. Now and 
again a water-carrier rode down the street on his mule, 
loaded with six small barrels of water, or a rider on horse- 
back wearing a broad-brimmed hat, a cape and spurs a 
quarter of an arshin long. I turned onto a wide road: it 
was as quiet as the others, save that I met more passengers 
making their way to the hotels and bar-rooms which the 
Americans have built here for their fellow-countrymen. 
The local inhabitants displayed neither curiosity nor 
obtrusiveness; only exclamations and invitations to 
come on over to the hotel could be heard in English. 
Even if we met respectably-dressed local inhabitants, 
they avoided us coldly, and when we had passed we 
could hear the world ‘‘Yankee’’ spoken in a far from 
friendly tone. Here the hatred is even more noticeable 
because there are more pure Spaniards here, and the city- 
dwellers clash more frequently with the Americans. 
About three days before we arrived, there had been an 
incident which had given great offence to the whole of 
the population: under the agreement for the construc- 
tion of the railroad, the local government has ceded to 
the Americans certain islands, and has permitted them to 
have all the buildings and other articles necessary for the 
repair of steamships. As a result, the Americans have a 
large number of workshops near to Panama itself, in the 
town of Taboga, and a vast number of Americans have 
settled there. One of their mechanics was killed. No one 
knew who had committed the crime, but suspicion fell 


* A town on the Atlantic coast, part of the territory of the Republic 
of Nicaragua. It was burned in 1854 by the American battleship Cyane2 
following a complaint by an American minister that he had been insulted 
by the inhabitants of the town during his journey. 
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on a certain metis on whose shirt they found a blood- 
stain. By means of various promises and assurances of 
immunity, the Americans persuaded him to reveal to 
them anything he knew about the crime: he declared 
that it had been done by two residents of Panama, and 
that he had merely seen it. This admission was made at 
ten o'clock in the evening. The Americans quickly ar 
ered together, seized the criminals, chose judges from 
amongst themselves, and by tweleve o’clock all three 
were already hanging from trees. The Americans did not 
even keep their promises to the metis, and he was hanged 
with the others. The people of Panama were deeply of- 
fended, and the press timidly protested against this lack 
of respect for the laws of the country, but all were afraid. 
And only in the heart of each hatred for the Americans 
increased still more, although this hatred, it may be said, 
already fills the Spaniards to overflowing. This incident 
was the cause of many heated arguments between myself 
and my American companions. 





15-16 June 1855 








Nikolai Nekrasov 





The following excerpt from a letter written by the Russian poet 
Nikolai Alexeyevich Nekrasov (1821-1877) to Ivan Turgenev has 
been translated from: N.A. Nekrasov, Collected Works and Cor- 
respondence, Vol. 10, Khudozhestvennaya literatura Publishers, 
Moscow, 1952, p. 375. It was first published in the journal Vestnik 
Yevropy (Herald of Europe), No, 12, 1903, pp. 637-639. 

Nekrasov gave great prominence in Sovremennik (The Contem- 
porary), the journal which he published jointly with II. Panayev, 
to translations of the latest works in American literature. He 
considered as one of the most important of such works Natha- 
niel Hawthorne’s The House of the Seven Gables, which he pub- 
lished in 1852. To explain why his journal had hastened to bring 
out a translation of Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, he 
wrote: “The editors could not forgo the opportunity of bringing 
this novel to the public notice. Realising, however, that publica- 
tion in instalments would lead to other journals following suit, 
they have decided to produce it in its entirety (17 signatures more 
than usual), and have done so in Issue No. 1 for 1858” (Collected 
Works, Vol. 12, p. 73). 

Starting from 1858 the novel also began to appear in the jour- 
nal Syn otechestva (Son of the Fatherland). 


Excerpt from a Letter to Ivan Turgenev 
in Rome 


Regarding Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin 


St. Petersburg, 
December 25, 1857 


[...] Regarding the journal, I shall tell you that its se- 
rious section is not bad, but things are in a bad way when 
it comes to stories! They do not exist. After long inac- 
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al Sa Mi a 
tion, Ostrovsky has sent us a poor work?!, whilst Tolstoy’s 
contribution had to be returned.? Subscriptions began to 
fall; to increase them we have thought up an “Historical | 
Library’’.3 This was followed by an opportunity to trans- | 
late Uncle Tom*.1 have decided to incur an unforeseen 
expenditure: the novel is to be offered gratis with Issue 
No. 1, this announcement leading to a jump in subscrip- 
tions. It is noteworthy that this has been most oppor- 
tune: the question is very much in the public eye in 
respect of our own Negroes. I must tell you that the 
mandatory alliance> is beginning to oppress me in its 
binding my hands: any unforeseen expenditure inevitably 
turns into profit for other alliance members and losses to 
me. Such unforeseen expenditures cannot be avoided, such 
avoidance being the best way to scuttle the journal. I 
make so bold as to await your arrival and hope that you 
will help me to arrange the matter in such a way that the 
journal will not topple for good. If you read in Sovremen- 
nik the sections ‘‘Criticism’’, “Bibliography”, and ‘“‘Con- 
temporary Review’, you will find there in places pages 
that are intelligent and even brilliant: they come from 
Dobrolyubov, a most gifted man [...] 











Alexander Lakier 


These sketches of his journey around the United States by the 
Russian historian and public figure, Alexander Borisovich Lakier 
(1825-1870), have been translated from the two-volume publica- 
tion: A. Lakier, A Journey Around the North American States, 
Canada and the Island of Cuba, Wolf Printers, St. Petersburg, 1859, 
Vol. I, pp. I-IIl (Introduction), pp. 216-217 (Life in New York, 
Chapter V), pp. 364369 (Niagara Falls, Chapter VIII). Chapter 
V was first published under the title “A Sketch of New York 
in 1857” in the journal Sovremennik (The Contemporary), No. 
9, 1858; No. 10, pp. 555-602, pp. 294-342. An abridged Engl- 
ish translation of Lakier’s book was published in 1979 in Chi- 
cago. 

A.B, Lakier served in the Ministry of Justice, and in 1848 
defended his doctoral thesis ‘On Ancestral Lands and Estates” (St. 
Petersburg, 1848). Between 1856 and 1858 he travelled in Western 
Europe, North America and Palestine. Extracts from the diaries 
which he kept during his travels were printed in Sovremennik, Nos. 
4, 9-10, 1858, Otechestvenniye zapiski (Fatherland Notes and the 
Russky vestnik (Russian Herald), and them came out in a book 
in 1859. In 1858, Lakier joined the Ministry of Internal Affairs, 
where he was engaged in statistical work and was the editor 
for the commission on the emancipation of the peasants. His 
most famous work is the Russian Heraldry (St. Petersburg, 1855). 

Following Picturesque Journey by P.P. Svinyin, Lakier’s book 
about the USA was the first in Russia to provide a broad 
panorama of life in North America. In the first chapter, Lakier 
attempted to provide an answer to a question which troubled all 
those who travelled in the USA—“What is an American?” Lakier 
writes: “I was not joking when I said to my travelling compa- 
nion—who called himself an American from Chicago, was a German 
by birth and spoke poor English—that in my opinion an American 
is either a native inhabitant of these parts, so inappropriately 
termed an Indian by the white man, or else someone of European 
stock born in the New World.” 
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A Journey Around the North American 
States, Canada and the Island 
of Cuba 


Introduction 





Beginning my journey across America from Boston, 
where I had arrived from Europe in 1857, I travelled 
through the eastern states of the North American Union, 
then moved on to the central states, and Bay ioeineyed 
down the Mississippi to New Orleans. From there, having 
visited the Island of Cuba, I returned to Northern Amer- 
ica, and completed my trip around America with a stay 
in Washington. If to this is added Canada, one has a short 
list of those parts of the New World whose description I 
present to the Russian reader. 

The extracts from my travel sketches which have been 
published in various journals may have served to indicate 
the approach I adopted towards the countries I described. 
Here I can only add that my main objective was to study 
the institutions and acquaint myself with the domestic 
way of life of the country and its society. Personal ob- 
servations were my principal source, and for this reason | 
penetrated deep into the country, lived on plantations 
and farms, and spoke with the Americans; at the same 
time, however, I could not ignore the newspapers and cer- 
tain other official and private sources, although it still 
remained my rule to describe only that which I myself 
had seen and was able to verify on the spot. 

I made an exception as regards the history of the col- 
onies which were later to become the states of North 
America, their wars with Britain and, finally, a general 
outline of the modern American constitution, its advan- 
tages and significance. This digression from the adopted 
principle is explained by my desire to set forth in one 
place that which otherwise I would have been obliged to 
repeat at various times. Furthermore, the subject is itself 
a such importance and so little known here in Russia 
that a less than detailed examination of the constitution 
of the North American Union in an essay whose main 
purpose is to acquaint the reader with its institutions 
could be seen, and quite justifiably, as a deficiency. 
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However that may be, if the Journey I offer here nas 
no other merits to recommend it, it will nonetheless 
remain the first description to be published in Russian 
of a young and little-populated country which has a 
great deal in common with Russia and which is, in many 
respects, fascinating. Whole libraries on America, its 
history, geography, mores and institutions, exist in the 
other countries of Europe, whereas we cannot show one 
serious work on the New World, although closer acquain- 
tance with it is both interesting and useful. 


Life in New York 


What a sight it was when, in 1857, thousands of hungry 
people gathered in New York in front of the town hall 
to ask for work. It was a scene worthy of an industrial 
quarter in some old town in old Europe, and is America 
to blame if the hands of which there are not enough in 
the central and western states, have accumulated at the 
outlet of production rather than at its source? Mass meet- 
ings took place over several days, and speeches were made 
criticising the city authorities for having failed to concern 
themselves about the needs of the people, and laying the 
blame on the rich, who make use of their labour but re- 
fuse to help them in their hour of need; the number of 
poor and beggars increased, crime became more frequent, 
it was dangerous to go out onto the streets at night, and 
finally the city council allocated 250,000 dollars to lay 
out the so-called Central Park, which will create work for 
a thousand men. One side, that is the American traders, 
lost money, or at least said that they had been bankrupt- 
ed by an excessive number of bold but insufficiently 
financed enterprises; the other side—the workers~suf- 
fered from the fear brought on by hunger and poverty. It 
all could have ended with the rifling of the city purse, 
from meetings the hungry workers could have gone on 
to cause disorders and revolts, but fortunately, two 
months after the bankruptcies had begun, matters took a 
turn for the better and the poor were once more hired 
for work, leaving as a memorial to their sufferings a mov- 
ing play entitled The Poors of New York at one of the 
theatres on Broadway. 
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Whether or not the city authorities made a wise deci- 
sion in giving temporary aid and not taking measures to 
enable the poor to obtain permanent agricultural work in 
states suffering from a shortage of workers is another 
question; but it is sad to see the rural population decreas- 
ing and the area of uncultivated land increasing while the 
aan population swells excessively. America may, with 
time, find itself in the same situation as the manufactur- 
ing and trading towns of England, that is, extreme pover- 
ty side by side with extreme wealth. [...] 


Niagara Falls 


Now, of course, it is no matter at all to travel to Nia- 
gara Falls; every train arriving here from the American 
or Canadian side, every steamship, brings hundreds of 
curious sightseers every day, each expressing in his own 
way his amazement before this wonder, the like of which 
is not to be found anywhere else in the world. Today there 
is no need to fear the savage Iroquois, who come now 
not as the masters of the territory defending their free- 
dom, but as poor artisans who have ceased, with the long 
passage of time, to weep over their former glory and 
power. Two or three centuries ago the situation was very 
different, and not everyone who had heard of the exist- 
ence of the waterfalls would have ventured to admire 
them for himself. In this sense we owe a great deal to 
Hennepin.! However, even following Hennepin, Euro- 
peans did not hasten to this wild place to see the water- 
fall, and it was first necessary to bring the means of trans- 
port up to their present level of ease and cheapness be- 
fore the sightseers began to make the 500-mile journey 
from New York. Can one blame the Franciscan monk if, 
awestruck before this colossus, he described it in glowing 
phrases and triple dimensions? Much later, in our enlight- 
ened century, did not the poet do exactly the same 
when he described in his Atala this great work of nature? 
Can one blame Chateaubriand if, not being able to de- 
scribe that which defies both the brush and the pen, he 
had recourse to poetic images, seeking to carry our imag- 
ination to an unknown land, its beauties and its indige- 
nous population? I went to read Atala on Goat Island 
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on the very spot, and I felt its beauty even more than | 
had in Europe. But this is not a description made with a 
measuring rod in hand. Can one, indeed, expect of poetry 
anything other than spiritual pleasure? It seems to me 
that attempts to describe Niagara Falls always meet with 
as little success as attempts to take photographs of it. 
Near the waterfall there are several mobile photographic 
studios for taking and developing photographs, but this 
living sheet of water spraying up into the skies and 
downwards into the netherworld appears on paper as 
nothing but a white, lifeless stain. 

As you approach the waterfall in a railway carriage 
from the Canadian side, the rattle of the wheels prevents 
you from hearing the roar of the falling water, and you 
see only a dense column of vapour suspended over the 
waterfall. However, just a few steps more and you hear a 
roaring and whistling, and you ask yourself: Are these 
indeed Niagara Falls? Is this the waterfall that we hear of 
from the cradle as of some miracle, and towards which 
we strive in our imagination? It is as if your expectations 
have been deceived. I was not thinking of comparisons, 
but scenes from distant Switzerland crowded into my 
mind, and, strangely, even the Schaffhausen Falls, even 
the Reichenbach, seemed more beautiful. It is as if Nia- 
gara wishes to astound by its size alone; from the cliff 
hidden by the flow of water there descends a wall of 
water; there is a great deal of water—but nothing more. 
This unhappy impression, however, does not last for long, 
just as long as is needed to take off your knapsack, 
register at the hotel and, at last, go up to a window in 
the Clifton House Hotel, situated a little way off from 
the waterfall, but in such a position that the view towards 
Canada includes the whole semi-circle of the waterfall 
and the rapids beneath. And what is this? A completely 
different picture? Yes, Niagara Falls surpass anything 
you might have dreamt of, and I was ready to extol it 
in terms no less glowing then those of Hennepin or Cha- 
teaubriand. And the reason for this change was quite 
simple: when you stand on a level with the waterfall you 
cannot see it at all; the eyes perceive only a mass of grey- 
green water which astounds by its size, but nothing more. 
However, when you stand above the waterfall, when you 
see the infernal depths bubbling below, when you see 
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how the waves crash and hurl their spray up to the skies, 
or when you go down the steps by Table Rock and from 
there look upwards, you are vexed with yourself for hav- 
ing ever doubted the majesty of Niagara. No matter what 
the weather when you go to admire this giant who causes 
heaven and earth to tremble—whether there are black 
clouds behind it, against which is outlined the white 
column of vapour and spray, whether the sun is shining 
and reflecting itself in a thousand rainbows, whether 
the moon is rising, whether it is dark, cold or warm—the 
waterfall always reveals some astounding quality. The 
week that I spent there was scarcely sufficient to ac- 
quaint myself thouroughly with both sides of the water- 
tall, the American and the Canadian, to follow all the 
steep paths by the rapids, to sail almost to the edge of 
the falls in a little steamer called The Maid of the Mist, to 
be rocked to my heart’s content on the racing waters of 
the rapids, to be soaked with spray, and still to discover 
absolutely nothing about this colossus: it allows you to 
approach just sufficiently to be lured, and no more. 
However, men found this insufficient: they climbed up 
behind the waterfall and wanted to see what was happen- 
ing on the other side of that immeasurable mass of water. 
To speak truthfully, on the other side you see even less. 
You are dressed from head to foot in a rubber suit and, 
under the protective guidance of a Negro, you pass be- 
tween the arc of the waterfall and the cliff from which it 
rushes downwards. In English this trip is picturesquely 
described as a “‘walk under the sheet’. The sheet is trans- 
parent, dark green in colour, and if you have time to en- 
joy the spectacle of the sunlight dancing in this massive 
curtain of liquid as you enter beneath it, then you may 
consider yourself rewarded for the rest of your journey 
amidst wind and water. On both sides is the abyss; you 
look in vain for support; you press up against the wall 
knowing that death lies at your feet. You call to the 
Negro for help, but he is blind and dumb; a furious 
wave splashes against you, there is no going back; the or- 
gan of sight ceases to function, your respiration dies to 
nought. The sensations you feel as you emerge on the 
American side could only be understood by someone 
who has been buried alive, and who suddenly hears the 
tap of a hammer and the voice of a friend as he opens his 
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gloomy prison. The light of day is a blessed thing, and 
when you emerge from hell and take off the Eskimo 
attire you are more than happy to write your name in 
the visitors’ book, where you see the names of other 
daredevils who have made the same trip under the sheet 
of water. Their numbers, moreover, include those of 
ladies. When, at a later date, I saw some American or Eng- 
lish woman standing on top of an Egyptian pyramid or 
riding a camel in the Sahara, I would smile and try to 
see in her the Eskimo wrapped in rubber who strolled 
beneath the watery curtain of Niagara. 

The shape of the cliff from which the main body of 
water falls, its inward curve on the Canadian side, has 
given the waterfall the name of Horseshoe Fall. Its for- 
mation is fully expained by the large pressure of water, 
which is greater in the middle than at the sides. It is, of 
course, impossible to measure the depth of the water at 
this point, but a boat that sat law in the water was sent 
towards the falls from Lake Erie; it crossed the cliff safe- 
ly, but then sank down into the bottomless depths, and 
reappeared in the rapids below as matchwood. Only sev- 
eral hundred yards beyond the waterfall, the water is 
so quiet that it is impossible to anticipate what lies ahead. 
I saw sleepy ducks floating in groups on the deceptive 
waves until they were borne to the very edge of the pre- 
cipice: they slipped over into the depths below and 
paid with their lives for their trustfulness. Indeed, the 
waters of Niagara do possess an attractive force, a water 
nymph draws you towards them, and when you stroll 
around in the vicinity you may often hear local names 
explained by tales of how lovers, unwilling to place their 
trust in the endurance of love on earth, buried it in the 
foaming waves, or of how a beautiful maid, unable to 
bear her solitude, gave herself to the waves. Even today, 
standing at the edge of the falls, it would be possible to 
sing ballads in no way inferior to those of the Black 
Forest if only the local inhabitants had such a poetic 
spirit as the inhabitants of those blessed corners of 
Germany. 
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Nikolai Dobrolyubov 


The review written by the literary critic and poet, Nikolai Ale- 
xandrovich Dobrolyubov (1836-1861), on the book by A.B. La- 
kier, extracts from which were cited earlier, first appeared in 
Sovremennik (The Contemporary), No. 3, 1859, Section III, 
pp. 25-48, without a signature. The present translation is an ab- 
ridged version of the text as it appears in N.A. Dobrolyubov, 
Collected Works in 9 volumes, Vol. 4, Khudozhestvennaya litera- 
tura Publishers, Moscow-Leningrad, 1962, pp. 217-223. 

In his commentary on the book by Lakier, Dobrolyubov went 
beyond the framework of a literary review and wrote an essay on 
the USA based not only on the book he was reviewing, but on 
other, foreign sources. Dobrolyubov intended to continue his 
essay in order to touch upon “‘certain features of the life-style and 
mores of North America’, and also make “‘a full assessment of 
American institutions” by seeing “‘how they are reflected in the 
very lives of the Americans’’, The second part of the essay, how- 
ever, was never published. It may be that it was never written, 
although it has been suggested that the second part was not pub- 
lished for censorship reasons. 

Dobrolyubov’s interest in the subject of America was also re- 
flected in his review of Mabomet and His Successors by Washing- 
ton Irving, published in Sovremennik, No. 2, 1858, Section II, 
pp. 168-175, and in his review of the Paris publication of A Won- 
der-Book for Boys and Girls by Hawthorne, published in the 
Zhurnal dlya vospitaniya (Journal for Upbringing), Book 12, 
Section IV, 1858, pp. 370-381. 


“A Journey Around the North American States, 
Canada and the Island of Cuba” by Alexander Lakier, 
St. Petersburg, 1859. Two Volumes 


“Americans are a very practical people; for them mon- 
ey is everything.” 

“America is a land of traders, a land full of the mate- 
rial comforts of life.” 
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“America has democratic institutions and offers each 
individual, not excluding women, absolute freedom.”’ 

“In America there exists the important, the vital ques- 
tion of slavery.”’ 

The above, it seems to me, covers the full range of ste- 
reotyped phrases about America circulating among the 
majority here in Russia. Some know a little more, some a 
little less, but itis rare to find someone who has thorough, 
detailed knowledge of American mores and institutions. 
Most suppose that it is the same England, only practical 
and material to the extreme. And that is all. Yet we are 
not fully informed even about England, and one can hear 
people discussing England in aittly random terms. None 
the less, English institutions have received considerable 
clarification for the Russian public thanks to the Russky 
vestnik (Russian Herald),! and the mores of the English 
have become known to us through the numerous trans- 
lations of essays and novels by the best English writers. 
As regards America, however, even this is absent. There 
was a time when the novels of Cooper, and then the sto- 
ries of Friedrich Gerstacker? enjoyed popularity, but 
these works acquainted us with the scenery, flora and 
fauna of the country rather than with the civic life of 
its inhabitants. Only recently, the works of Beecher 
Stowe revealed to us one of the aspects of life in North 
America. Then there are a few brief and disjointed notes 
which appear from time to time in our journals. As a 
result of such poverty of information, there have ap- 
peared in our literature the most diverse, and often amus- 
ing, opinions on America. Some, for example, compared 
the North American States to Russia, while others, on the 
contrary, affirmed that it was ruled by the most vile 
anarchy. Some praised their learning, others condemned 
them for shameful ignorance in every area of the arts, 
poetry and pure philosophy. Some asserted that in Amer- 
ica women are well placed in society, divert themselves 
and enjoy their human rights; while others depicted 
American women as unhappy, dry and lifeless creatures 
akin to a calculating machine. As regards individual ques- 
tions, the differences of opinion would be, of course, 
even sharper; however, unfortunately, almost no one has 
dealt with such questions. 

Given this situation as regards our knowledge of North 
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America, the book by Mr. Lakier is a pleasing event in 
our literary life. Our readers are, no doubt, already famil- 
iar with the nature of this book thanks to the two long 
extracts from it which appeared in Sovremennik last 
ear.> We therefore do not feel it necessary to speak at 
length on the virtues and weaknesses of Lakier’s Jour 
ney, but will limit ourselves to a few brief comments on 
the contents. In his short introduction, Mr. Lakier says 
that ‘my main objective was to study the institutions 
and acquaint myself with the domestic way of life of the 
country and its society’. In communicating the fruits of 
his study to the reader, Lakier engages in systematic, 
factual surveys. First of all he provides a ‘‘Sketch of the 
History of the Colonies in the New World”, then sets 
forth the Constitution of the United States, and after 
that moves on to a description of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, etc. However, even in these in- 
dividual descriptions, Mr. Lakier does not permit himself 
to use superficial travel notes, but fills the greater part 
of the pages with details taken from official sources. In 
Boston, for example, he studied the schools, and he 
supplies detailed information on the way schools are 
financed, what types of schools exist, how they are admin- 
istered, how many pepe they have, how many hours a 
day are given over to education, which subjects are taught 
and to what degree, what salaries teachers receive, etc. 
In looking at the administration of justice, prisons, 
trade, etc., Mr. Lakier goes into similar detail. One can- 
not, of course, criticise the author for adopting this ap- 
proach: the way in which the material is presented de- 
pp on the author’s view of the purpose of his work. 
However, one cannot but fear that the type of notes 
made by Mr. Lakier will prove a little wearisome to many 
of his readers, who need, as yet, not a detailed exposition 
of individual facts, but a general outline of the institutions 
and way of life of the country. In his introduction, Mr. 
Lakier admits that he sees his Journey only as the ‘‘first 
description of America to be published in Russian’. In 
this sense his work indeed deserves attention, and it may 
be recommended to any Russian reader who does not 
have the opportunity to acquaint himself with America 
through foreign sources, However, it must also be said 
that Mr. Lakier’s book reveals one consistent flaw—a lack 
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of personal observations by the author. All that he has 
to say in this respect is that he went from this place to 
that by a certain route, that he stopped here or there. 
To this is often added a description of steamships, trains, 
streets, hotels, notable buildings and monuments, etc. 
But as soon as he moves on to describe the way of life 
of the people, the author immediately begins to quote 
positive, official data. Do you wish to know how the 
American people live, trade, conduct legal proceedings, 
study? Mr. Lakier will satisfy your desire by listing all 
the various judicial offices, naming the various schools, 
uoting the prices for the transport of goods; and giving 
the number of cases handled in court, etc. Thus the liv- 
ing reality of daily life is concealed behind its formal 
manifestations as recorded in books, newspapers, reports, 
etc. It is for precisely this reason that we are of the opi- 
nion that someone who has read just two essays on Amer- 
ica—those by Tocqueville and Frobel*+—will not suffer 
greatly for not having read Mr. Lakier’s Journey. We may 
go further: of those able to read French, anyone who 
does not wish to pick up such serious and business-like 
works as the two mentioned above may also safely ignore 
the book by Mr. Lakier, and may gain a general impres- 
sion of America by picking up the first French books on 
the subject that come to hand, such as, for example, Xa- 
vier Eyma> or Oscar Comettant,® etc. These, of course, 
contain far more general phrases and entertaining anec- 
dotes than they do useful and official comments, but 
they are, therefore, more readable, the general picture is 
more skilfully presented, and the authors have been able 
to group together their comments in such a way as to 
create on the reader the desired impression without wea- 
rying him. It is obvious that the Russian reader who 
knows French will turn to these lighter works rather 
than to the serious work by Mr. Lakier. On reading his 
Journey one has little choice but to study the figures 
and ponder individual facts. The reader himself has to 
make the general conclusions and build up the picture 
out of the material set forth in the book. Is it not far 
more convenient to have an author who, as the saying 
goes, spoon-feeds his readers? [...] 
The book by Mr. Lakier will, without any doubt, 
be more useful than such superficial, easily readable 
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comments for those readers who wish to know the facts 
and figures which it contains. However, as we have al- 
ready said, we fear that very few such industrious readers 
will be found among the Russian reading public. We be- 
lieve that Mr. Lakier’s Journey would have enjoyed 
greater success if he had been less intent upon a system- 
atic exposition, and had given greater scope to his per- 
sonal impressions, if he had devoted more attention to 
topical questions of interest. For example, it is clear 
from Mr. Lakier’s Journey that he was in New York in 
the autumn of 1857, at the height of the industrial crisis. 
The course of trading operations could not but leave its 
mark on the whole face of society in that city, which is 
one of the main industrial centres in America. Observa- 
tions on the behaviour of its inhabitants at that time, 
and a description of their views of matters could have 
provided many interesting pages for his book, but we 
find, in fact, only two pages on the crisis, and even here 
it is mentioned only in passing, when the author discus- 
ses how banks are run in the State of New York. In the 
same way, when discussing ship-building in the United 
States, Mr. Lakier quotes the number of ships built in 
New York and gives a brief description of the ship- 
building process, but he says not a word about that dram- 
atic struggle in the ship-building industry which the Amer- 
icans have waged, and are still waging, with the English. 
Even the question of slavery, the most important and 
vital of all not only in North America, but, perhaps, 
in the whole of the civilised world, is not discussed by 
Mr. Lakier with the comprehensive thoroughness necess- 
ary for the Russian reader. The lack of attention to this 
subject by our traveller is even less excusable as, while 
he was in America, heated discussions were being held 
there on slavery in connection with Kansas...” 

In quoting these Sepie we in no way seek to imply 
that the book by Mr. Lakier is of no interest to the Rus- 
sian reader. On the contrary, we are convinced that the 
reader will find in it much that is new and interesting. 
We want merely to note that Mr. Lakier, in wishing to 
acquaint the Russian public with America, devoted mini- 
mum attention to the manner of presentation. The seri- 
ous reader who follows political literature is already ac- 
quainted with the details presented by our traveller and 
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they are therefore of no interest to him. Mr. Lakier most 
certainly did not have this reader in mind when he de- 
scribed his journey. However, for the ordinary reader 
who knows nothing about America, all these individual 
facts, figures and digests of reports are, in the first place, 
boring, and secondly, lead nowhere because they are 
none the less incomplete and fragmentary. However, 
perhaps the novelty of the topic and the seriousness of 
the book will lend it an interest in the eyes of the read- 
er which the author’s manner of presentation somewhat 
fails to give it. We, for our part, will be very happy if A 
Journey Around America receives a sympathetic wel- 
come. [...] 


1859 








Ivan Turchaninov 





The following letter written by Ivan Vassilyevich Turchaninov 
(1822-1901), a Russian publicist who fought for the North during 
the Civil War in the United States, to A.J. Herzen has been trans- 
lated from: Literaturnoye nasledstvo (Literary Heritage}, Vol. 62 
(Herzen and Ogarev), the USSR Academy of Sciences Publishers, 
Moscow, 1955, pp. 599-602. 

Ivan Turchaninov, who went by the name of Turchin in Ame 
rica, was born into a landowning family in the Don Army region. 
In 1841 he finished the Artillery School in St, Petersburg, which 
he attended at the same time as P.L. Lavrov(see p. 337). In 1852 he 
graduated from the General Staff Academy. When the Crimean 
War of 1853-1856 ended, he went abroad and made his home in 
the USA where he became a farmer, but was soon ruined. Turcha- 
ninov’s letter to Alexander Ivanovich Herzen, whom he erroneous- 
ly addressed as Alexander Vassilyevich, refers to that particular 
period. 

When Civil War broke out in 1861, Turchaninov was in com- 
mand of the 19th Regiment of Illinois Volunteers, which had the 
reputation of one of the best units of Sherman’s army. On 9 Sep- 
tember 1861, E.A. Steckle, the Russian envoy to Washington, 
reported to Foreign Minister Gorchakov: “I am informed that 
there were several Russian volunteers among the troops encamped 
near Washington... I have also learned from the press that a certain 
Turchaninov, a former Russian officer, is in command of a regi- 
ment of Illinois volunteers,”’ (Literaturnoye nasledstvo, Vol. 62, 
p. 598). In 1863 Turchaninov was promoted to brigadier-general, 
and was accorded a triumphant reception in Chicago. Turchaninov 
took part in the Alabama raid, as well as in the battles of Chatta- 
nooga and Chickamauga (1863). A meeting with Turchaninov in 
Saint-Louis in 1873 is described in an excerpt from the book 
A Russian Amongst Americans by M.M. Viadimirov (pp. 368-371). 

After the Civil War, Turchninov worked as engineer, architect 
and topographer, contributed to American military and scientific 
journals and wrote a book Military Adventures (1865), in which 
he advocated revolutionary methods of struggle against slave-hold- 
ers, and Chickamauga (1888). 
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Letter to Alexander Herzen 


March 22, 1859 
Mattoon, Illinois 


Dear Alexander Vassilyevich, 

About three years ago, in early June if I am not mis- 
taken when the Crimean War had just ended and His 
Majesty was about to be crowned, you were called on 
in London by a Guards Colonel of the General Staff 
called Turchaninov: that was me. However brief our ac- 
quaintance, my desire for a personal meeting so as to see 
for myself whether your appearance was in keeping with 
my expectations after reading your writings was gratified. 
I told you at the time that I was going to the North 
American States and still remember your remark: ‘“‘Ame- 
rica is a boring land!” ...1 must admit that I partly doubt- 
ed your words, for my overseas dreams were loftier and 
purer than the vulgar reality; indeed, America is not only 
a boring, but a disgusting land. 

I could not stay on in Europe because my finances 
were too scanty for an independent way of life and be- 
cause I wanted to have a closer look at the only Republic 
existent in our age and see for myself whether it is 
worthy of all the praise lavished on it. 

My disappointment is complete. It does not bear the 
faintest semblance of genuine freedom; it is the same col- 
lections of absurd European prejudices and monarchist 
and religious principles controlled, not by a King’s big 
stick but by the merchant’s pocket; the sheep herd is 
managed not by the government but by the merchant 
goats who are clinking dollars; it is not the words “By 
grace of God” that introduce all ordinances, but respect- 
ability and public opinion which, like everywhere, are in 
the hands of the powerful, i.e., the rich, who as a rule 
arrange matters in such a way that only what does not 
run counter to their interests is respectable and backed 
by public opinion. 

This Republic is a paradise for the rich; they are really 
independent in here; the most heinous crimes and most 
dastardly schemes can be bought off with money. Only 
the smart man is to be reckoned with here. Smartness is 
the thing—from millionaire to porter, from senator to 
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inn-tender, from counterfeiter to daylight thug. A man 
may be a downright rascal, whatever his estate, but if 
he escapes the gallows and is smart he is respected; he 
is favoured; his opinion is valued; his reasoning and 
judgement are trusted more than the Bible; he bosses 
whatever show he takes part in. The sum of such slick 
rascals comprise the ruling class in all matters; the rest are 
the ruled. The smart capitalist is a prince in America, 
whose dignity cannot be attacked any more than that of 
the Russian czar, the former’s person is as inviolate and 
sacred as the latter’s; one will crush any foe with the aid 
of gendarmes or soldiers; the other will act likewise with 
dollars and gangsters on his pay. 

I do not feel like holding forth in respect of this vul- 
gar Old World in its new location, its Indian-like aping 
and deep-rooted boorishness and ignorance and, in al 
eral, its original monstrosity that has partly assumed its 
own local colour—that would take me too far. During 
these three years I have accumulated too much bitter- 
ness at the view of this ugly masquerade of this New 
World and its boorish Anglo-Saxon representative; | 
shall only say that this Republic is here to stay, will 
never wear out, and will prosper forever; anything resem- 
bling a social republic is more likely to be set up any- 
where you like, even in Russia, but not in America. 
Among true-born Americans I see no real people, and 
worthy of their name immigrants have either turned 
into the same beasts as the aborigines or else raise clam- 
our in their burgher clubs.—As for me, I am grateful to 
America for just one thing: it helped me to cast off lord- 
ly prejudices and has reduced me to the level of an or- 
dinary mortal; I have been born anew; I fear no job of 
work; and can cope with any situation; it is the same to 
me if I plough the soil and cart manure to spread on the 
fields, or sit in a luxunous study discussing astronomy 
with some great scientists of this New Land. 

So far I have not been especially lucky here, but I 
do not complain of my lot because I sought this myself. 
I had a small farm near New York which, despite all my 
strenuous efforts, could not give me a living. I sought a 
situation as geodesist with the Federal Coastal Survey 
Service, but failed to get it because to do so here more 
than anywhere else some patronage is required rather 
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than the memoirs I brought with me. I am earning a liv- 
ing as a draughtsman and graphic artist. I am an excellent 
draughtsman and a very good at portrait painting, so I 
am assured against poverty. The only oppressive thing 
is the dreadful dullness of the American world and the 
absence of Russians. There are so few Russians here that 
I am even beginning to suspect whether there are any at 
all, with the exception of officials, whose acquaintance 
I shall not seek, of course. When | think that there is a 
greater Russian element, and even a Russian printery and 
a Russian journal across the Ocean in Western Europe, 
my heart leaps and I experience a keen desire to cross 
the Atlantic. Making a living over there is, I think, harder 
for me than here; besides I want to become naturalised 
here so as to be entitled to some security in such free 
Western Europe. Then I shall see what to do next. 

Holding it a man’s right, not only to avoid burying 
what talent exists but to boldly and outspokenly pro- 
mote the ideas of justice, freedom and personal independ- 
ence, I am sending you two pieces written by me here 
for publication in your journal. When you write back, 
let me know whether you like them. If so, I can send you 
something more. 

Now I shall ask you for a favour: my wife, who posses- 
ses an indisputable and strong literary talent, has begun 
a series of stories in French, a language she has a perfect 
command of. Although she writes Russian with greater 
facility and perhaps even better, she has begun to write 
in French inasmuch as a French story can be sold. The 
plot is based on scenes from Russian life and the condi- 
tion of women today. Judging impartially, I consider the 
story she has written quite interesting, well told, and 
deserving success. With no French books being published 
here, it 1s impossible to sell the story in these parts. That 
is why we have made so bold as to address you. You are 
familiar with the publicists and perhaps it will not cost 
you much effort to arrange the matter, thus putting us 
under a great obligation. As most of the scenes and cha- 
tacters in the story belong to purely Russian life, I think 
that well-done vignettes may present considerable interest 
to foreigners; if I hear from you that the matter can be 
arranged and the vignettes can facilitate a sale of the 
story or make it more advantageous, I myself shall draw 
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them in pencil to be cut and lithographed by a publisher. 

The size of the story will be double that of your book 
From the Other Shore. 

I am living in the townlet of Matton, Illinois, which is 
only three years old. Of its geographical location I can 
only say that it stands at the intersection of two railroads: 
the Illinois, Central, and the Terre-haute and Alton. I 
shall wait here for your reply, and then plan to move 
either to St. Louis or to Cincinnati, whence I shall send 
you my next letter. 

I have docked my surname here without changing its 
essence and Russianism. The bird-like English tongue is 
unable to pronounce my former name. I think I shall 
request the government to officially shorten my surname 
so as to preclude any possible future complications. 

I am addressing this letter to Triibner’ and ask you to 
let me know how my letters should be addressed if our 
correspondence presents some interest to you. 

If you have heard anything of Evgeniy Dmitrievich 
Grigoryev, a promising young man I was once on friend- 
ly terms with, who greatly wished to get to know America, 
I shall be very much obliged to you if you let me learn 
anything about him. I send you my fraternal greetings in 
expectation of your reply. My wife, who has not met you 
per nelly but knows your writings very well, considers 

erself entitled to join me in my greetings. 


Sincerely yours, 
Ivan Turchin 


Mikhail Mikhailov 





The article “American Poets and Novelists” (Part I) by Mikha- 
il Larionovich Mikhailov (1829-1865), Russian revolutionary and 
poet, has been translated from the text published by the Sovremen- 
nik (The Contemporary) journal, Section III, No. 10, 1860, pp. 
217-232, signed: - x -. 

From 1852 onwards, Mikhailov contributed to Sovremennik as 
poet, critic and publicist. After establishing connections with the 
circle founded by Dobrolyubov and Chernyshevsky, Mikhailov 
joined the editorial board of Sovremennik in 1860 and took charge 
of the Foreign Literature Section. In the autumn of 1861, he was 
arrested for his revolutionary activities and distribution of a leaf- 
let entitled To the Young Generation (which he wrote together 
with N,V. Shelgunov), and which was printed in London in Her- 
zen's printshop. He was sentenced to penal servitude in Siberia, 
and then to exile for life. He died there in 1865. 

Part I of Mikhailov’s article was devoted to Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, whose writings were already well known in Russia. In 1852 
Sovremennik (Nos. 9-10), published a Russian translation of The 
House of the Seven Gables, In the following year it brought out the 
short stories: ‘The Snow Image”, “The Birthmark”, and ‘‘Rappac- 
cini’s Daughter”. In 1856 the jourmnal’s supplement featured 
The Scarlet Letter, Until 1861 Hawthorne’s short stories were 
also published by such journals as Pantheon, Biblioteka dlya chte- 
niya (The Library for Reading) and Podsnezhnik (Snowdrop). 
Part II of Mikhailov’s article appeared in Sovremennik, No. 12 
for 1860, and dealt with the works of Henry Longfellow. In 
March 1861, Sovremennik, together with the announcement of the 
abolition of serfdom in Russia, carried Mikhailov’s translation of 
Longfellow’s Poems on Slavery, which the censors now permitt- 
ed on condition that the title would be changed to Songs About 
Negroes, This important publication reflected the Sovremennik’s 
stand on the peasant question. 
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American Poets and Novelists 


I 


Nathaniel Hawthorne.— His long silence.—His new novel,—Bio- 
graphical information.—Hawthorne’s first stories. The agri- 
cultural community.—The Old Manse.—The Novels: The Scarlet 
Letter, The House of the Seven Gables and others,—Italian 
Impressions. 


For the last seven or eight years, the name of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, indisputably the most gifted of present-day 
New World novelists, has not appeared on a new book’s 
title-page. His first stories and novels, which brought 
him acclaim both at home and in Europe, came out from 
time to time in new editions but then followed a long 
silence; perhaps he sent nothing new to his publishers. 

This year, after that long interval, he has had his Trans- 
formation! brought out, a novel written far from his 
homeland, partly in Italy and partly in England, where he 
moved about seven years ago. 

In the preface to his new work, Hawthorne voiced the 
apprehension that it would probably meet with less pub- 
lic favour than his previous works had on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

‘It had grown to be a custom with me,” he said, “‘to 
introduce each of my humble publications with a familiar 
kind of preface, addressed nominally to the Public at 
large, but really to a character with whom I felt entitled 
to use far greater freedom. I meant it for that one conge- 
nial friend—more comprehensive of my purposes, more 
appreciative of my success, more indulgent of my short- 
comings, and, in all respects, closer and kinder than a 
brother—that all sympathizing critic, in short, whom an 
author never actually meets, but to whom he implicitly 
makes his appeal whenever he is conscious of having done 
his best. 

“The antique fashion of Prefaces recognized this gen- 
ial personage as the ‘Kind Reader’, the ‘Gentle Reader’, 
the ‘Beloved’, the ‘Indulgent’, or, at coldest, the ‘Hon- 
oured Reader’, to whom the prim old author was wont 
to make his preliminary explanations and apologies, with 
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the certainty that they would be favourably received. I 
never personally encountered, nor corresponded through 
the post, with this representative essence of all delight- 
ful and desirable qualities which a reader can possess. 
But, fortunately for myself, I never therefore concluded 
him to be merely a mythic character. I had alwaysa sturdy 
faith in his actual existence, and wrote for him year after 
year, during which the great eye of the Public (as well it 
might) almost utterly overlooked my small productions. 

“Unquestionably, this gentle, kind, benevolent, indul- 
gent, and most beloved and honoured Reader did once 
exist for me, and (in spite of the infinite chances against 
a letter’s reaching its destination without a definite ad- 
dress) duly received the scrolls which I flung upon what- 
ever wind was blowing, in the faith that they would find 
him out. But, is he extant now? In these many years 
since he last heard from me, may he not have deemed 
his earthly task accomplished, and have withdrawn to the 
paradise of gentle readers, wherever it may be, to the en- 
joyments of which his kindly charity on my behalf must 
surely have entitled him? I have a sad foreboding that 
this may be the truth. The ‘Gentle Reader’, in the case of 
any individual author, is apt to be extremely short-lived, 
he seldom outlasts a literary fashion, and, except in very 
rare instances, closes his weary eyes before the writer 
has half done with him. IfI find him atall, it will probably 
be under some mossy gravestone, inscribed with a half- 
obliterated name which I shall never recognize.’’? 

The sentiment prompting these somewhat melancholy 
lines is quite understandable, after his prolonged period 
of silence. The writer is rare who, however modest his 
popularity, has not felt doubt about his abilities and his 
true value to society on re-appearing in that society after 
even a shorter absence than Hawthorne did. In this case, 
the writer finds himself in a situation like that of a man 
who has returned to a circle of intimate friends after 
faraway travels and with no correspondence with them. 
As he approaches his home, he feels more and more 
anxious whether his former friends are still alive, and 
whether those he meets will have remained his steadfast 
friends, with the same common interests as before. 

Before going over to the new novel the author has 
expressed his doubts about, let us recall his previous ac- 
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tivities and his right to our esteem and sympathy. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne is advanced in years; he was born 
in 1809 in Salem, a considerable trading town in Massa- 
chusetts. He was educated at Bowdoin College, Maine, a 
superior school almost on a par with German University 
standards, which was founded in the 1890s in the small 
town of Brunswick. 

After receiving his degree shortly before he turned 17, 
he began to write short stories, articles and essays for 
various periodicals, mainly for The Token, an annual 
literary collection or Almanac run by Samuel Griswold 
Goodrich, who was immensely popular in the country 
under the pen name of Peter Parley. In 1832, Hawthorne 
also brought out a novel in Boston without his signature. 
We know nothing of its subject or title,* our only source 
being a favourable review by a Mr. Samuel Allibone,> 
who wrote that this first novel by the author of The 
Scarlet Letter could still provide very pleasant reading. 

Hawthorne came to the public eye in 1837 when he 

ublished a collection of articles and short stories which 

ad earlier appeared in various magazines. The collec- 
tion’s strange title Twice-Told Tales was justified by al- 
most all of them having appeared under the pen-name of 
L’Aubepine. British and American critics had high praise 
for the young author’s new book. 

Longfellow, who had been Hawthorne’s fellow-student 
at Bowdoin College, wrote the following in the North 
American Review: ‘‘When a new star rises in the heavens, 
people gaze after it for a season with the naked eye, 
and with such telescopes as they may find. In the stream 
of thought, which flows so peacefully deep and clear, 
through the pages of this Hosk we see the bright reflec- 
tion of a spiritual star after which men will Be fain to 

aze ‘with the naked eye, and with the spyglasses of criti- 
icism’. This star is but newly risen; and ere long the ob- 
servations of numerous star-gazers, perched up on arm- 
chairs and editors’ tables, will inform the world of its 
magnitude and its place in the heaven of poetry, whether 
it be in the paw of the Great Bear, or on the forehead of 
Pegasus, or on the strings of the Lyre, or in the wing of 
the Eagle. Our own observations are as follows. 

“To this little work we would say, ‘Live ever, sweet, 
sweet book.’ It comes from the hand of a man of genius. 
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Everything about it has the freshness of morning and of 
May. These flowers and green leaves of poetry have not 
the dust of the highway upon them. They have been gath- 
ered fresh from the secret places of a peaceful and gen- 
tle heart. There flow deep waters, silent, calm, and cool; 
and the green trees look into them, and ‘God’s blue 
heaven’. The book, though in prose, is written neverthe- 
less by a poet. He looks upon all things in the spirit of 
love, and with lively sympathies; for to him external 
form is but the representation of internal being, all things 
having a life, an end and aim.’’® 

Although couched in such flattering if flowery terms 
which sound somewhat less unusual in the original than 
in Russian, Longfellow’s review was correct in conveying 
the impact of Twice-Told Tales on the reader. Indeed, 
the freshness, simplicity, poetical truth and the almost 
invariably deep thought running through these short 
stories—qualities not always to be found in contemporary 
narrative literature—are capable of providing a source of 
enjoyment to the reader who would take note of the phe- 
nomena of life and give thought to their significance 
and his own raison d’étre. Some of the stories in the 
first collection as well as in his subsequent collections of 
stories and articles are marked by a fairy-tale and some- 
what mystical colour, behind which its vital content and 
common sense can always be discerned. It may seem at 
times that Hawthorne’s style and outlook resemble Hoff- 
mann’s, if not influenced by the latter. With the author 
of Twice-Told Tales, however, even the most fantastic 
personages and events never assume the morbidity that 
marks many of the German writer’s works. Never does 
the author’s imagination, when dealing with natural phe- 
nomena and aspects of human life as yet unrevealed by 
science or beyond its ken, run wild, as is sometimes the 
case with the sombre tales by Edgar Poe, an author who 
is also very much akin to Hoffmann. Hawthorne is some- 
times given to allegory, which, in our opinion, is the 
weakest point of his short stories. His allegories are often 
too transparent; they are reminiscent of, at least, Addi- 
son’s in the latter’s well-known First Vision of Mirza, 
where a bridge symbolises the road of life, the dark cur- 
rent below it, symbolises Death or something of that 
kind, etc., if not Fyodor Glinka’s allegorical way of put- 
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ting things. However, the British are somewhat indulgent 
towards such naiveties. 

In 1842 Hawthorne brought out his second series of 
stories under the same title of Twice-Told Tales. It was 
just as successful as the first one. 

At about that time, Hawthorne joined an agricultural 
association known as the Brook Farm Community, which 
was set up at Roxbury, three miles from Boston, and was 
made up of men of letters and philosophers who, as one 
of Hawthorne’s biographers puts it, were drawn by the 
pleasures of country life and decided to maintain its 
principles and independence through their example and 
the free labour of their hands. The same biographer adds 
that the new Arcadians stood far removed from the so- 
cial theories of Fourier and Owen, while remaining true 
to both tradition and new ideas. This approach is some- 
what awkward in our opinion, and it is perhaps because 
the two opposite trends, two ineprpanble views, could 
not be reconciled that the community soon fell apart. 

To be meaningful and to serve as an example for others, 
such social experiments call for something more than the 
artistic dilettantism which seem to have guided the 
Brook Farm members. More was needed than going into 
transports over the beauties of Nature or the attractions 
of cheese-making or sheep-shearing, if such people were 
to engage in the hard work of the common folk and to 
live like them. All such raptures and poetical flights will 
melt away when the hands and feet of those who see 
ploughman’s life of toil through the rose-coloured spec- 
tacles of Virgil’s Georgics become calloused. 

Hawthorne drew on his Brook Farm experience in 
writing one of his last novels, The Blithedale Romance, 
which told the poetical story of the agricultural associa- 
tion at Roxbury, its achievements and setbacks, and port- 
rayed some of his former companions. 

Here is how Hawthorne himself explained the failure 
of the venture: “The peril of our new way of life was not 
lest we should fail in becoming practical agriculturists, 
but that we should probably cease to be anything else. 
While our enterprise la ail in theory, we had pleased 
ourselves with aelecrsble visions of the euctoahzation 
of labour. It was to be our form of prayer and ceremon- 
ial of worship. Each stroke of the hoe was to uncover 
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some aromatic root of wisdom, heretofore hidden from 
the sun. Pausing in the field, to let the wind exhale the 
moisture from our foreheads, we were to look upward, 
and catch glimpses into the far-off soul of truth. In this 
point of view, matters did not turn out quite so well as 
we anticipated. It is very true that, sometimes, gazing ca- 
sually around me, out of the midst of my toil, I used to 
discern a richer picturesqueness in the visible scene of 
earth and sky. There was, at such moments, a novelty, an 
unwonted aspect, on the face of Nature, as if she had 
been taken by surprise and seen at unawares, with no 
opportunity to put off her real look and assume the mask 
with which she mysteriously hides herself from mortals. 
But this was all. The clods of earth, which we so constant- 
ly belaboured and turned over and over, were never 
etherealized into thought. Our thoughts, on the contrary, 
were fast becoming cloddish. Our labour symbolized 
nothing, and left us mentally sluggish in the dusk of the 
evening. Intellectual activity is incompatible with any 
large amount of bodily exercise. The yeoman and the 
scholar—the yeoman and the man of finest moral culture, 
though not the man of sturdiest sense and integrity—are 
two distinct individuals, and can never be melted or weld- 
ed into one substance.”’? 

That is indeed true under the present social system, 
with its unequal distribution of material and spiritual 
benefits among us. Yet we think that these two spheres 
of human activities—the practical and the intellectual— 
though at present quite incompatible, will not always 
diverge; manual labour will not always mean the fatal 
exhaustion of our bodily strength, instead of being its 
necessary activity. And mental effort will not always be 
so far removed from our essential interests as to call for 
some undisturbed Olympian heights. 

In any case, this artificial communion with Nature 
and the abortive attempt to abandon the sphere of con- 
ventional proprieties and illusory concerns and begin a 
modest and limited life in the countryside must have 
had a beneficial effect on Hawthorne’s talent and think- 
ing. The book which followed his first short stories re- 
vealed the author’s keener insight into natural pheno- 
mena and human relations, and conveyed a more pro- 
nounced and sad dissatisfaction with the maelstrom from 
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which human society can find no escape. At the same 
time, Hawthorne remained true to his penchant for his 
world of fantasy and allegory. 

The title of the book is as strange as that of his first 
collection of stories: Mosses from an Old Manse. It also 
contains either short novels, now fantastic, now humour- 
ous, or descriptions of nature and scenes of the home. 
They are full of thought and poetical feeling, or else 
philosophical meditations in all kinds of symbolical 
guises. Sovremennik readers could recall a translation of 
a charming tale from that collection, ‘‘The Birthmark”’ ,8 
which told of an alchemist Aylmer, who, in his seekings 
after absolute perfection, tried to remove a birthmark 
from his wife’s cheek as the only flaw on her otherwise 
ideally beautiful face. In removing this unpleasant spot, 
he extinguishes life itself in his Georgiana’s heart. 

The title of this second collection of Hawthorne’s 
short stories, which British critics have put on a par with 
Washington Irving’s best writings in this genre, shows 
where the author settled down ae leaving Roxbury. He 
married and made his home at a small town of Concord 
in Vermont,? near which the first battle for independ- 
ence was fought. This new home was an ancient manse 
previously occupied By a local clergyman, where he spent 
three years of peaceful seclusion so much in keeping with 
his character. His new home is described in detail in the 
Preface to Mosses from an Old Manse.1° 

Hawthorne made himself so much at home in this 
grey old house, surrounded by dark ash-trees, and so care- 
tully explored every nook and corner there and in its 
surroundings that his vivid description gives the reader 
an almost tangible sense of being present in the old manse 
on the banks of the Concord, whose name is much in 
keeping with its smooth and placid current. “I had lived 
three weeks beside it, before it grew quite clear to my 
perception which way the current flowed,” says Haw- 
thorne. “It never has a vivacious aspect, except when a 
north-western breeze is vexing its surface, on a sunshiny 
day. From the incurable indolence of its nature, the 
stream is happily incapable of becoming the slave of hu- 
man ingenuity, as is the fate of so many a wild free 
mountain torrent.” 

Prior to Hawthorne, the old manse had never been 
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prophaned by a layman. It had been built by a clergy- 
man, inherited also by a clergyman; other members of 
the clergy had lived there at different times, whose chil- 
dren, too, had been trained for the cloth. How many 
sermons had been composed within these sombre walls! 
A predecessor of our novelist composed at least about 
three thousand addresses and homilies there, and must 
have pondered over an equal number so as to deliver 
them from memory. How many times, says Hawthorne, 
must he have walked to and fro along this ash-lined drive 
running from the house to the heavy, roughly hewn stone 
gate-posts which long ago failed to support the equally 
heavy gates; how often the venerable pastor must have 
strolled here, pronouncing aloud his future sermons to 
make them more expressive. An air of austere thought 
surrounded the new dweller in this sombre and secluded 
place. “‘I took shame to myself,’’ Hawthorne continues, 
“for having been so long a writer of idle stories, and ven- 
tured to hope that wisdom would descend upon me with 
the falling leaves of the avenue; and that I should light 
upon an intellectual treasure in the Old Manse, well 
worth those hoards of the long-hidden gold, which peo- 
ple seek for in moss grown houses. Profound treatises 
of morality—a layman’s unprofessional, and therefore 
unprejudiced views of religion—histories (such as Ban- 
croft!! might have written, had he taken up his abode 
here as he once purposed), bright with picture, gleaming 
over a depth of philosophic thought—these were the 
works that might fitly have flowed from such a retire- 
ment. In the humblest event, I resolved at least to achieve 
a novel that should evolve some deep lesson...” 

Fortunately, there was a comfortable study in the 
manse, noteworthily it was where Emerson, also a clergy- 
man, wrote his book Nature.12 

Hawthorne’s solitude was enlivened by visits by James 
Russell Lowell! and Ellery Channing,1* that noble 
preacher and fighter against slavery, with whom our nov- 
elist would go fishing in a tributary of the Concord. 

Three years nance’ unereenGely in this out-of-the-way 
place so far from the bustle and crowd. 

“Now came hints,” he says, owing more and more 
distinct, that the owner of the old house was pining for 
his native air. Carpenters next appeared, making a tre- 
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mendous racket among the outbuildings, strewing green 
grass with pineshavings and chips of chestnut joists, and 
vexing the whole antiquity of the place with their dis- 
cordant renovations. Soon, moreover, they divested our 
abode of the veil of woodbine which had crept over a 
large portion of its southern face. All the aged mosses 
were cleared unsparingly away; and there were horrible 
whispers about brushing i} the external walls with a 
coat of paint—a purpose as little to my taste as might be 
that of rouging the venerable cheeks of one’s grand- 
mother. But the hand that renovates is always more sacri- 
legious than that which destroys. In fine, we gathered 
up our household goods, drank a farewell cup of tea in 
our pleasant little breakfast-room—delicately fragrant 
tea, an unpurchasable luxury, one of the many angel 
gifts that had fallen like dew upon us—and passed forth 
between the tall stone gate-posts, as uncertain as the 
wandering Arabs where our tent might next be pitched. 
Providence took me by the hand, and—an oddity of dis- 
pensation which, | trust, there is no irreverence in smil- 
ing at—has led me, as the newspapers announce while | 
am writing, from the Old Manse into a Custom-House! 
As a storyteller, I have often contrived strange vicissi- 
tudes for my imagimary personages, but none like this.”’ 

In this case Providence had as its vehicle George Ban- 
croft, famous historian of the North American Revolu- 
tion and colonization of the United States. During 
Polk’s!5 presidency he was in charge of the Navy Minis- 
try, and, at the request of several friends, he appointed 
Hawthorne to the post of chief customs officer in his 
native town of Salem in 1846. 

Hawthorne continues: “The treasure of intellectual 
gold, which I had hoped to find in our secluded dwelling, 
had never come to light. No profound treatise of ethics— 
no philosophic history—no novel, even, that could stand 
unsupported on its own edges—all that I had to show, as 
a man of letters, were these few tales and essays, which 
had blossomed out like flowers in the calm summer of 
my heart and mind. Save editing (an easy task) the jour- 
nal of my friend of many years, the African Cruiser, | 
had done nothing else.” 

The journal mentioned by Hawthorne was kept by a 
sailor in the US Navy, a certain Horatio Bridge.!© There 
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was nothing out of the ordinary about this journal or 
diary, which came to the public notice through Haw- 
thorne’s having published it; he had already won popu- 
larity, though far less than awaited him after his two ex- 
cellent novels. 

Hawthorne’s tenure of office was a brief one. The con- 
stant reshuffling of the US Administration prevented 
long occupation of sinecures. Although contrary to ex- 
eaves our poet and dreamer proved competent at 

is job, he had to give it up some three years later be- 
cause of a government staff shakeae 

Soon afterwards, Hawthorne published his The Scarlet 
Letter, a short novel very much like those he had written 
previously. A Boston friend had prevailed on him to ex- 
pand the plot much to the delight of its readers. The 
scale of the conception enabled Hawthorne to reveal ful- 
ly the brilliant qualities of his mind and artistic talent 
which had merely been glimpsed in his shorter writings. 
Hawthorne’s previous stories were, we can say, an earnest 
of the author’s further development, and our hopes were 
completely borne out by his novel. 

Hawthorne described the new surroundings he had 
lived in for three years as thoroughly and comprehensive- 
ly as he had his Concord abode. The Salem Custom House, 
with its mores and characters, was depicted in a vivid 
introductory essay to The Scarlet Letter, though it had 
no bearing on the novel’s plot. Fidelity in depiction and 
several daguerreotype-like portraits in the essay aroused 
the displeasure of many of his former colleagues, so that 
when the second edition came out he had to make excuses 
for himself. Indeed, he may have intended to give no 
offence, but touchy people are just as numerous in Ame- 
rica as among our sivil servants depicted in Gogol’s works. 

Hawthorne’s Salem years were unproductive in the lit- 
erary sense—he wrote nothing during that period, but he 
had more opportunities to study people. Any long 
sojourn in an environment that is alien to us in its ideas 
and intellectual and moral development and, finally, in 
the occupations followed is burdensome; apart from 
other motives, that alone would have sufficed to make 
Hawthorne bid farewell to his Customs post. One like 
Hawthorne could find a temporary interest here; but, 
we repeat, not for long. 
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He says that he had serious intentions to benefit from 
his situation which was so unlike his former habits and 
way of life. After the comradeship of labour and unprac- 
tical plans of the dreamy Brook Farm Community, and 
after three years spent under the refined influence of an 
intellect such as Emerson’s, and after the fanciful talks 
with Ellery Channing and the friendly contact with Long- 
fellow, it was a good idea, as Hawthorne said, to exercise 
his other abilities and tackle fare that had not been pre- 
viously to his liking. 

“Literature,” he says,!7 ‘‘its exertions and objects, 
were now of little moment in my regard. I cared not, at 
this period, for books; they were apart from me. Nature, 
—except it were human nature,—the nature that is devel- 
oped in earth and sky, was, in one sense, hidden from me, 
and all the imaginative delight, wherewith it had been 
spiritualized, passed away out of my mind. A gift, a facul- 
ty if it had not departed, was suspended and inanimate 
within me. There would have been something sad, un- 
utterably dreary, in all this, had I not been conscious 
that it lay at my own option to recall whatever was va- 
luable in the past. It might be true, indeed, that this was 
a life which could not with impunity be lived too long, 
else, it might have made me permanently other than I 
had been without transforming me into any shape which 
it would be worth my while to take. But I never consid- 
ered it as other than a transitory life. There was always a 
prophetic instinct, a low whisper in my ear, that within 
no long period, and whenever a new change of custom 
should be essential to my good, a change would come. 

‘Meanwhile, there I was, a Surveyor of the Revenue, 
and, so far as I have been able to understand, as good a 
Surveyor as need be. A man of thought, fancy, and 
sensibility (had he ten times the Surveyor’s proportion 
of those qualities) may, at any time, be a man of affairs, 
if he will only choose to give himself the trouble. My fel- 
low-officers, and the merchants and sea-captains with 
whom my official duties brought me into any manner of 
connection, viewed me in no other light, and probably 
knew me in no other character. None of them, I pre- 
sume, had ever read a page of my inditing, or would have 
cared a fig the more for me if they had read them all; nor 
would it hive mended the matter, in the least, had those 
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same unprofitable pages been written with a pen like that 
of Burns or of Chaucer, each of whom was a Custom 
House officer in his day, as well as I. It is a good lesson— 
though it may often be a hard one—for a man who has 
dreamed of literary fame, and of making for himself a 
rank among the world’s dignitaries by such means, to 
step aside out of the narrow circle in which his claims are 
recognized, and to find how utterly devoid of signifi- 
cance, beyond that circle, is all that he achieves, and all 
he aims at. I know not that I especially needed the les- 
son, either in the way of warning or rebuke; but, at any 
rate, I learned it thoroughly... 

“No longer seeking nor caring that my name should be 
blazoned abroad on title-pages, I smiled to think that it 
had now another kind of vogue. The Custom House mark- 
er imprinted it, with a stencil and black paint, on pep- 
per bags, and baskets of anatto, and cigar-boxes, and bales 
of all kinds of dutiable merchandise, in testimony that 
these commodities had paid the impost, and gone regular- 
ly through the office. Borne on such queer vehicle of 
fame, a knowledge of my existence, so far as a name con- 
veys it, was carried where I had never been before, and, I 
hope, will never go again. 

‘But the past was not dead. Once in a great while, the 
thoughts, that had seemed so vital and so active, yet had 
been put to rest so quietly, revived again...” And now was 
the turn of The Scarlet Letter. 

In this novel Hawthorne, more deeply than in his pre- 
vious writings, delves into what Carlyle called the unfath- 
omable depths of the impenetrable gloom that enshrouds 
human nature. After The Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne, the 
psychologist, was put by American critics on a par with 
Honoré de Balzac’s!8 profoundest depiction of Parisian 
and provincial life. 

While equally adept in describing the anatomy and 
pathology of passion, crime and sin, the French and the 
American novelists differ essentially in the character of 
their studies. Hawthorne’s novel is free of the ruthless, 
chill and we might say, of impassive analysis that marks 
Balzac’s Le Pére Goriot. In The Scarlet Letter there is 
more mildness and regret at the darker aspects of life 
than the bitterness and indignation that prompt Balzac 
to use his anatomical lancet with such a sure hand. If 
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these two writers are to be compared with skilled anat- 
omists, one cannot but say that Balzac is like a professor 
experimenting on the corpse of a stranger in a spacious 
dissecting room packed with people, while Hawthorne is 
more reminiscent of a surgeon who is solitarily dissecting 
the body of a friend with the sole purpose of establishing 
the cause of death. 

Set in the past, Hawthorne’s novel depicts the mores 
of Puritans whose mentality has been altered by their 
colonial life in New England. What the harsh thinking 
of the Boston Puritans held sinful and criminal, was 
punishable or gave rise to a sense of guilt, could not 
affect the author in the same way, though he was him- 
self of puritan ancestry. That is why we feel deep sorrow 
when we read of this inner strife and the remorse of two 
members of the Boston Puritan community which Haw- 
thorne described in such detail. 

The fantastic flavour of the book is quite understand- 
able: the writer takes us back to a period in the develop- 
ment of society when the world-view was still dominated 
by mystical concepts. 

The Scarlet Letter, as an English critic has put, is aglow 
with the fire of feverish irritation, suppressed and con- 
cealed. The high flush on the faces of the actors in this 
drama is not a natural glow of health, but a colour of 
ailment... Both the skies and the air pour down their 
sultry heat, as in the tropics; instead of the calm monot- 
ony of an ordinary life with its long-lived, persistent, yet 
flabby afflictions, and miserable and slumberous medioc- 
rity we are constantly faced with unremitting seething, a 
fire which neither dies out nor subsides, and from year to 
year retains its consuming ardour. 

The two protagonists of this drama-packed novel are 
a Puritan parson whose conscience upbraids him for his 
liaison ath a woman, which is forbidden because of his 
cloth, and this woman, who is abandoned by him and 
pilloried together with her little daughter, who bears on 
her chest an embroidered scarlet letter A as a public 
stigma of her birth. The strange struggle that rages within 
those two people subjected to the public censure keeps 
the reader’s attention fixed on the fate of these unfor- 
tunate people, and makes his heart beat faster as he fol- 
lows their every step, thought and action. 
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With all our social achievement, we have not advanced 
very far from the mores described in the novel; we cannot 
therefore pass judgement on such people impassively, 
yet we cannot but feel compassion for them. 

The Scarlet Letter was shortly followed by another 
novel, The House of the Seven Gables, which produced 
perhaps an even stronger impression. 

Like its predecessor, it was also published in Sovremen- 
nik in an unabridged translation, so that its contents need 
not be set forth, we think. We shall limit ourselves to 
quoting American opinions on the novel and its author. 

The North American Review, which published Long- 
fellow’s article welcoming the appearance of a new talent, 
wrote of The House of the Seven Gables that all the 
scenes of this strikingly bold novel were so full of life 
and vigour that it was difficult to find some other work 
in Romantic literature if only approaching, let alone, su- 
perior to this one. The indomitable Nemesis preparing 
destruction of the ancestor and persecuting the whole 
kin for his sins until the unlucky descendants are pun- 
ished in their turn bore resemblance to the relentless fate 
of the Greek tragedy. Pee the sphere of the terrible 
and the inevitable in his heroes’ destiny, Hawthorne, like 
Dutch painters, reveals amazing skill in evoking scenes of 
daily life in its minute yet vivid and characteristic partic- 
ulars. While reading Hawthorne’s book, says another 
American reviewer, we feel as if breathing the air of a 
New England town and caught amid the eddies of its 
real life. Despite its assumed name, this town is easily 
recognisable as Salem, the place where Hawthorne was 
born and served as a Customs officer. 

Henry T. Tuckerman,!9% a leading American critic of 
the time, wrote the following about Hawthorne’s talent: 
“If we were obliged to designate that of Hawthorne in 
a single word, we should call it metaphysical, or perhaps 
soulful. He always takes us below the surface and beyond 
the material; his most inartificial stories are eminently 
suggestive; he makes us breathe the air of contemplation, 
and turns our eyes inward. ...His utterance too is singular- 
ly clear and simple; his style only rises above the collo- 
quial in the sustained order of its flow; the terms are apt, 
natural and fitly chosen.” 

At first his most unpretentious literary style may seem 
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as lacking in artistic merit to the reader whose taste has 
been perverted by omate and flowery phraseology, a 
stock thing in contemporary fiction, but then he ever 
more readily yields to the influence of the natural and 
simple language which becomes a vehicle for thought and 
sincere feelings. Hawthorne has no use for the ‘Gothic 
architecture of phrases’? (as Longfellow wrote) some 
writers, even very gifted and clever, often use in their 
literary works, which, though impressive at first, does 
not stand up flawlessly to subsequent scrutiny and, in 
the long run, turns out to be evidence of either poor 
taste or meaningless strivings after originality. 

Again, The House of the Seven Gables was written in 
a new setting. After leaving Salem, the novelist settled 
in Lenox, Massachusetts, where he lived until the success- 
ful publication of the two novels improved his circum- 
stances, enabling him to take up more permanent resi- 
dence in a house he bought at Concord. However, this 
house was not the one where Hawthorne had spent three 
pee years. The elegant new cottage bore no resem- 

lance to the morose building whose walls gave shelter 
to several generations of clergymen. 

However, Hawthorne’s stay there was also brief. In 
1852 he wrote a biography of Franklin Pierce??, an old 
schoolfriend, who was running for the US presidency. 
This biography, notes the author of the article on Haw- 
thorne in Biographie générale published by Didot Fre- 
res,22 was, of” course, eulogistic in tone, but discreet in 
presenting the facts (avec convenance). It is quite decent, 
in the tradition of writings of people who want to be in 
the public eye, often running to between 500 and 600 
pages. Our knowledge of Hawthorne’s character leads to 
the conclusion that his opinion was a fair one. However, 
we have not read Pierce’s biography and are unlikely to. 

No sooner had Pierce been elected President than he 
appointed his school-mate consul in Liverpool, an hon- 
ourable and well-paid post. After moving to England, 
Hawthorne, as we have already mentioned, wrote nothing 
for seven or eight years. 

His last novel, Transformation, resulted from the au- 
thor’s quite extensive stay in Italy, where only the rough 
copy was written. The manuscript was completed in Eng- 
land. ‘‘The author,” says the introduction, ‘‘proposed 
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to himself merely to write a fanciful story, evolving a 
thoughtful moral, and did not purpose attempting a 
portraiture of Italian manners and character. He has lived 
too long abroad not to be aware that a foreigner seldom 
acquires that knowledge of a country at once flexible and 
profound, which may justify him in endeavouring to idea- 
lize its traits.” 

In Hawthorne’s words, he chose Italy, as the setting 
of his novel mainly because it afforded a kind of poetic 
backdrop to his personages and events. In our opinion, 
the novelist is somewhat ungrateful and largely unfair 
in complaining of the external features of his native land 
as unsuitable for romantic events and lending no poetry 
to details. It is hard for readers of his first two novels to 
agree with him, and we confess to failing to discern in his 
last work, no matter how artistic the background, the 
poetic charm of The Scarlet Letter and The House of 
the Seven Gables. 

We shall provide an analysis of Transformation in the 
next issue of Sovremennik, where readers will learn of 
its content. 
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Fyodor Dostoyevsky 


The Preface to the Russian translation of Three Tales by Edgar 
Poe was written by Fyodor Mikhailovich Dostoyevsky (1821- 
1881) in 1860 and published in the journal Vremya (The Times), 
which he edited, in 1861 (Book 1, Section 1, pp. 230-231) over 
the signature of Ed. The following English translation is from: 
F.M. Dostoyevsky, Collected Works in 30 volumes, Vol. 19, Nau- 
ka Publishers, Leningrad, 1979, pp. 88-89. 

The Preface deals with the following three tales: The Tell-Tale 
Heart, The Black Cat, and The Devil in the Belfry, translated by 
D.L. Mikhalovsky. Dostoyevsky thereby introduced Poe as a short- 
story writer to the Russian reader; he was the first to give a pro- 
found and original analysis of his writings, emphasising Poe’s 
imaginativeness and realistic or, as he put it, material nature. It 
was not only literary criticism, however, that prompted Dostoyev- 
sky's interest in the American writer, in whom he discerned fea- 
tures cognate to his own approach to writing. The mentality and 
behaviour of man at breaking-point, of “underground” man, and 
the anguish in his soul—it was these that attracted Dostoyevsky 
to Poe’s stories, in which he saw the germs of “fantastic realism”’. 


Three Tales by Edgar Poe 


We are bringing to the attention of our readers another 
three of Edgar Poe’s tales, to augment the two or three 
that have already been translated into Russian.1 

He is a most strange writer—yes, strange, though with a 
great talent. His writings cannot be directly numbered 
among tales of fantasy; if he is fantastic, it is only in an 
external fashion, so to say. Thus, for instance, he finds 
it possible to bring an Egyptian mummy to life? by 
means of galvanism, after it has lain in a pyramid for five 
thousand years. He finds it possible for a dead man, again 
through galvanism, to describe the state of his mind,’ and 
so on and so forth. Yet that does not pertain directly to 
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the fantastic. Poe only allows the external possibility of 
an unnatural event (incidentally adducing proof to that 
effect, even most skilfully at times) and, after doing so, 
he remains quite faithful to reality in all other respects. 
Hoffmann’s imagination, for instance, is not of that kind. 
He personifies in images the forces of nature; he intro- 
duces into his stories sorceresses and spirits, and at times 
even seeks his ideal somewhere outside the terrestrial, in 
a kind of unusual world which he accepts as something 
superior and seems to believe implicitly in the existence 
of that magic and mysterious world... Edgar Poe should 
be called a capricious rather than a fantastic writer. But 
how strange his caprices are, and how bold! He almost 
invariably takes some exceptional piece of reality and 
places his hero in a most Hind hae external or psycho- 
logical situation, but with what keen penetration and 
amazing fidelity he describes the state of that man’s 
soul! Besides, Edgar Poe possesses a trait that sharply 
distinguishes him from all writers—the power of his 
imagination. It is not that his imagination is superior to 
that of all other writers, but it has a feature to be seen in 
no one else: the power of detail. Try, for instance, to 
imagine for yourself something not quite ordinary or 
even not to be met in reality but merely possible; the 
image you have conjured up will always contain some 
more or less overall features of the entire picture or else 
will concentrate on some particular. In Poe’s tales, how- 
ever, you so vividly see all the details of the image or 
event presented to you that you will finally seem to be- 
come convinced of its possibility and reality though the 
event is either quite impossible or else has never come 
about in the world. For instance, one of his stories con- 
tains a description of a journey to the Moon,# in all its 
minute details, hour by hour; it almost convinces you 
that it could have taken place. In exactly the same way 
he described, in an American newspaper, a balloon cross- 
ing of the ocean from Europe to America.5 So detailed 
was its description, so exact, so full of unexpected and 
incidental facts, and looked so real that the entire story 
was believed, of course, only for several hours. When in- 
quiries were made, it transpired that no such journey had 
taken place and that Edgar Poe’s story was a newspaper 
hoax. The same power of imagination or rather of inven- 
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tion is to be seen in his stories of a lost letter, the Paris 
murder by an orang-outang, the discovery of a hidden 
treasure,® etc. 

He has been compared to Hoffmann. We have already 
written that this is a mistaken view. The latter stands im- 
measurably higher than Poe as a poet to boot. Hoffmann 
has an ideal, true, one that is sometimes not set with ex- 
actitude. But there is purity in that ideal, a real beauty, 
one that is true and inherent in man. This is best to be 
seen in his non-fantastic tales, for instance, his Meister 
Martin, or the graceful and charming Salvator Rosa, to 
say nothing of Kater Murr, his finest work. What genuine 
and mature humour, what power of reality, what resent- 
ment, what types and portraits, and, alongside of them, 
what a thirst for beauty, and what a glowing ideal! If 
Poe does have fantasticalness, it is of a material kind, if 
one might say so. He is obviously an American even in 
his most fantastic writings. To acquaint the reader with 
this capricious talent we are, for the time being, offering 
three of his tales. 
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Grigory Blagosvetlov 





This article by the Russian essayist Grigory Yevlampiyevich 
Blagosvetlov (1824-1880) is an example of the contemporary po- 
litical reviews which were printed every month in the magazine 
Russkoye slovo (Russian Word), which he edited from 1860 on- 
wards, The translation is from the text published in Russkoye slo- 
vo, No. 1, 1861, Section II, pp. 1-7 (signed G.B.). 

G.Ye. Blagosvetlov was the son of an army chaplain in Stavro- 
pol-Kavkazsky, studied at the Saratov seminary, and then, after 
being expelled went on foot to St. Petersburg, where he studied 
at the University and graduated in 1850 with a candidate’s degree 
in law. He then taught Russian language and literature in various 
military institutes, but in 1855 he was fired for political unreliabil- 
ity and put under strict police surveillance, In June 1857, he went 
abroad, where he stayed until June 1860. In London he made the 
acquaintance of Herzen and tutored his daughters. From June 
1860, until Russkoye slovo was closed down by the government 
at the beginning of 1866, Blagosvetlov devoted himself to this 
journal, In an article entitled ‘Slavery in the Southern States of 
America’, which he published under the signature A. Toporov 
(April 1861), he used his analysis of the position of the American 
Negroes to formulate his revolutionary-democratic assessment 
of the peasant reform in Russia. In April 1866, he was arrest- 
ed and imprisoned in the Peter and Paul Fortress following the 
attempted assassination of Alexander II by Karakozov, but was 
released shortly afterwards. From September 1866, up to his 
death, he was the unofficial editor of the journal Dyelo (The 
Cause), which became the continuation of the banned Russkoye 
slovo and retained its democratic outlook. In 1868 Blagosvetlov 
was subject to investigation for a speech he delivered at the grave 
of D.I, Pisarev. 
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Politics 


A Review of Contemporary Events 
I 


While, in the old European world, individual peoples, 
divided by the accident of circumstance, are seeking na- 
tional unity, on the other side of the Altantic Ocean, in 
America, the reverse is happening. There we are witness- 
ing the collapse of one of the most powerful confedera- 
tions, one of those democratic societies, the like of 
which, neither in power or in social structure, has never 
existed in old Europe. This phenomenon is exceptionally 
interesting, not so much from a political as from a moral 
point of view. The source of the antagonism now divid- 
ing the American states is to be found in the slavery of 
the Negroes, that has become a systematised institution 
among the free people. Far-sighted minds had long since 

redicted this catastrophe, and the founders of the Amer- 
ican republic, establishing the future society on the broad- 
est possible principles, avoided the issue of slavery; they 
fully understood its importance, but did not have the 
possibility of resolving, or even touching upon it, for the 
universal and profound event which shook the country 
and had only just begun to unite it diverted their atten- 
tion elsewhere: they were concerned with establishing the 
union of thirteen independent colonies, and therefore 
any dividing circumstance was rejected, minimised or 
forgotten. Thus the most anti-social of institutions re- 
mained at the base of the democratic federation. The 
generations that followed constantly sensed this contra- 
diction, and sought to close up, by some outward means 
or other, this internal wound, but it continued to bleed 
and infect the healthy parts of the organism. With time 
this would become so inflamed that it poured its poison 
into all relations in the southern states, into educa- 
tion, the frame of mind, legislation and administration. 
The Black tribe, oppressed by the White population, be- 
came the chief source of life, wealth and innumerable 
forms of social speculation, there is not a single Anglo- 
American family which has not participated in this shame- 
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ful tyranny, not one landowner who has not kept a few 
Negro slaves on the end of a chain, not one vital interest 
that is not, in some way or other, related to this all-in- 
vading principle. And so four million people, whose fate 
was so classically described by Beecher Stowe in her 
amazing book, were turned into a market commodity 
that was so profitable to each capitalist that a huge in- 
dustrial system arose based upon it; it is the alpha and 
omega Ps all exploitation. There can surely be no one 
whose mind and conscience approves of such an abnor- 
mal state of affairs, but each seeks to excuse it by ap- 

ealing to circumstance, and to give his own personal self- 
interest some legal form. Moreover, slavery, developed 
among the Negroes, passed from them into society itself. 
Defenders of slavery appeared, proponents of a theory as 
repulsive as any that ever defiled human thought and 
language: they erected slavery into a religious dogma, 
into a dere patsar ee theory, into a pedagogical program- 
me, and did not shame to prove, in the middle of the 19th 


century, that slavery is the most natural and the best 
state of society. In addition, it is stubbornly defended in 
the legislative organs, justified by various trite but pleas- 
ing epithets in domestic life. In its name the freedom of 


the press is curtailed in a country where it had never 
known any restrictions, and all opposition to this social 
evil is repressed. It is perfectly obvious that such a state 
of affairs could not but affect the character of the south- 
ern American: he differs sharply from the American of 
the north. The actions of the first develop under the in- 
spiration of the most unfavourable impressions: beside 
his cradle there stands the wretched slave with an expres- 
sion of grief on his face or a sad song on his lips; he trans- 
mits to the child the story of his sufferings, shows the 
weals on his scarred body and acquaints him in advance 
with the curse of slavery; later, the free American youth 
sees on the town square people being bought and sold as 
beasts of burden, nears the sound of the whip on the 
plantations, constantly reads in the papers howa Mr. Dud- 
ley or Bearch set out with a eae of hunting dogs to cap- 
ture some poor Negro who had run away from the fac- 
tory or the stables; at school he is taught to despise the 
Black man and to regard him as a creature born to sub- 
mit unconditionally to the will and caprice of the White 
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man. Thereafter, the demoralisation invades every nook 
and cranny of society, leaving not a single feeling, not a 
single thought free from its infection. As a result, this 
south American youth is inclined to despotism and, at 
the same time, to humiliation; he loves luxury and idle- 
ness; his false attitude to the slave teaches him to lie in 
word and deed; he is vulgar and insolent because he 
knows nothing of respect tor the human individual and 
his rights; he is primarily a speculator because his ma- 
terial prosperity is measured by this foul trade in Negroes. 
The citizen of the northern states, where slavery has not 
penetrated, appears in quite a different light: his charac- 
ter reveals far more independence, awareness of his own 
dignity and respect for that dignity in others; the north 
American is distinguished by more humane concepts 
both as regards society and the family; he is industrious 
and values highly the fruits of his labour; he is enterpris- 
ing and considers learning to be the power behind social 
well-being; he is a trader, but commerce is, for him, not 
the purpose of life but a means of life; he is capable of 
the highest s aaere pleasures, and he loathes slavery as 
an insult to his national feelings. This is the comparison 
made by travellers and writers between the inhabitants 
of southern and northern America. Itis clear that the main 
feature of the social division between them lies in the 
very character of the people. 

But what does “character of the people’? mean in a 
country like America? It means everything because, with 
individual freedom and new, still insecure state institu- 
tions, social views, concepts and beliefs are developed in 
private life and, tested by experience, become popular 
opinion. This opinion creates laws, controls the congres- 
ses and subordinates to itself all that lives and operates 
within the confines of its power. And American com- 
munities draw their strength from the power and unity 
of this opinion. As soon as this opinion divides and op- 

osing aspirations are revealed, the social bond is elim- 
inated and the confederation can be prevented from dis- 
integrating only by external and accidental circumstances. 
Thus Switzerland, which has no reliable means of self- 
defence nor of retreat, save, perhaps, into the gorges 
of its impenetrable mountains, preserves its union out 
of necessity, however different may be its interests. If 
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ever the political bond uniting the cantons were to be 
broken, the independence of this country would become 
more than doubtful. The situation as regards America is 
quite different. Separated by the ocean from other parts 
of the world, secure from external enemies, with a small 
population scattered across a vast territory, it feels itself 
to be completely free from any outside influence: it fears 
neither the sword of the invader nor the diplomatic ar- 
bitrariness of autocratic cabinets: in this respect it is as 
independent as the ocean that laps at its shores. How- 
ever, the less it is restricted from without, the stronger 
must be the internal bond of its confederation. Unfor- 
tunately, it is precisely this strength which is lacking. De- 
spite the fact that the national elements are fairly well 
articulated, that commercial interests are held in com- 
mon, and that the system of representation in no way 
contradicts local interests or, better still, is too weak to 
upset their harmony, none the less, the principle of sla- 
very has divided the strongest of national communities: 
the Negroes’ chain has proved strong enough to snap the 
political link uniting the southern and the northern states. 
Nor is this surprising; sooner or later it was bound to hap- 
pen. Jefferson wrote that he believed in the great future 
of the Union. He predicted for it an enviable position 
among the peoples of the world, but he could not conceal 
from himself the serious threat that it faced from slavery. 

This threat was not slow to make itself felt. On the 19th 
of December last the act of secession of South Carolina 
from the American union was passed; South Carolina 
unanimously decided that in future its independence was 
to be recognised as that of an independent state, that is, 
the declaration of war and conclusion of peace, the or- 
ganisation of commerce and all international relations 
constitute its own prerogative, independently of the 
central government. A few days later South Carolina 
declared its intention of inviting other states with Negro 
slaves to take part in this secession and to join together 
in a separate southern American union. This movement is 
continuing, and no one knows how it will end. The pre- 
text was the election, as the new president, of Lincoln, 
a man representing a party not favourably disposed to 
Negro slavery. There can be no doubt that South Carol- 
ina, as one of the main centres of slavery, feared that, 
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under a Lincoln administration, it would lose its voice 
in Washington and thereby strengthen the opposition. 
This, however, is only the apparent cause, behind which 
lies concealed the more essential aspect of the question: 
in actual fact the symptoms of this conflict have long 
been visible. Last year, when John Brown was hanged, 
the northern and southern states engaged in energetic 
argument and mutual contempt. The blood of this noble 
victim became a signal for a general campaign by the 
abolitionists against their accursed foes. A few months 
later the selfsame situation was repeated with the ques- 
tion of the migration of Negroes to the free states. Thus 

resent events in South Carolina had been prepared for 
ine in advance, otherwise it would be difficult to under- 
stand this sudden revolt by entire states and their reso- 
lute determination. The Times asked how it was that, in 
the space of a few days, ten million people could be 
tant tecncd from law-abiding citizens into rebels; how it 
was that people brought up to believe that America was 
the ae country between the two poles could sud- 
dently begin to declare that its Union was an absurdity 
and that the Washington government was a tyranny sim- 
ilar to that of the old country. It is clear that the free and 
educated north of America has long since been divided 
from the enslaved and ignorant south, 

Judging by the direction and scale of the movement, 
the secession will not be limited to South Carolina alone. 
Very probably, having been begun by South Carolina, it 
will move into other states populated with Negroes. 
There would seem to be the prospect of a civil war, and 
a land so unstained by human blood will be drenched 
with it. 

Looking at this fact from the point of view of interna- 
tional justice, at least as this concept is understood in 
contemporary politics, we cannot by any means approve 
of this move by South Carolina. We shall remind the read- 
er of the main conditions under which the North Amer- 
ican constitution emerged. When the war against the Brit- 
ish metropolies began, thirteen colonies fought the enemy 
and overthrew its rule; they were united by one common 
interest—victory, and one common hope—independence. 
Victory was secured and national liberty achieved. Then 
came the difficult task of carrying through the internal 
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organisation of the country, which found itself between 
the threats of the former conqueror and total anarchy. 
With this aim in view, in 1787, a national convention was 
held which was remarkable for the integrity and nobility 
of the participants, their intellect and state experience. 
The president of this convention was George Washington. 
The central issue of the meeting was that of establish- 
ing mutual relations among the newly-independent col- 
onies and uniting them into one political organism. There 
was but one possible solution to this problem—that of 
uniting the separate parts into a harmonious federal union, 
but so skilfully as to preserve the individual independence 
of each, based on local autonomy, while subordinating 
them to the central government. Consequently a Union 
was formed with the right of supreme initiative over the 
federal states: this initiative was defined very clearly and 
precisely. All common interests—war and peace, trade 
agreements, troops and the navy, in short all international 
relations, were entrusted to federal control. Then all 
internal interests, which concerned the whole of the 
Union, such as, for example, transport between individual 
states, were also put under the control of the Washington 
Senate and House. As for local government rights, on the 
other hand, each state retained full independence of ac- 
tion. In this way thirteen separate republics composed a 
confederation from the point of view of external security 
and internal well-being. This was the main aim of the 
Union, recognised freely by the whole nation and express- 
ed in the constitutional charter. 

In the name of what federal right does South Carolina, 
which had freely entered the Union, now secede from it, 
claiming the right to be an independent state? South Ca- 
rolina is composed of the same race of people, with the 
same language and religion, as the other states; it had 
joined the other states on the basis of a voluntary agree- 
ment, and has benefited from the defence of the Union 
for more than seventy years. What is compelling South 
Carolina to secede from the confederation? The Charles- 
ton parliament, attempting to give this act of secession 
eee form, speaks, amongst other things, of the violation 
of its rights and its activity by the central government. 
Yet even if this contained any truth, this arbitrary seces- 
sion would still not be justified either by common sense 
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or political considerations. Let us suppose that the Wash- 
ington parliament is guilty of violating some of its obliga- 
tions with respect to South Carolina; but South Carolina 
must not forget that, apart from its obligations to the 
central government, it also has obligations to the other 
states, at are equal to it: thus far they have shared 
common sacrifices and advantages. Moreover, if the 
Washington parliament had indeed committed some 
offence with regard to one or other state then it answers 
for this offence before the whole nation and is judged by 
a common court of law, and not by an assembly of an 
individual district. This was the first arbitrary act com- 
mitted by South Carolina. 

The second act undertaken as part of its secession, 
however, bears the nature of political treason. The rebel- 
lious region was not satisfied with its own secession, but 
appealed to other states to join in its rebellion. This is 
an insolent call to destroy the fundamental principles 
of the Union, and one that has not the slightest shadow 
of justice. If the nation established its national unity by 
common effort and will, then its dissolution must also 
be confirmed by the common will. However, South Carol- 
ina is putting its proposal only before those states which, 
like it, are involved in the exploitation of Negroes. Such 
an awkward proposal reveals both hypocrisy and the 
selfish ends being pursued. After such behaviour it is 
clear that South Carolina is not placing its hopes on the 
justice of its secession or on winning the approval of the 
nation. It also realises that it would not be entirely pro- 
per to shout its intentions from the rooftops. However, 
It is NO easy matter to deceive public opinion. Now each 
can see what South Carolina fears as regards the Amer- 
ican Union, and what it is seeking in seceding from it: 
what it cherishes is not the freedom of a separate people 
(it would be ludicrous to accuse America of this), but 
slavery and the insane abuses that go with it; it fears, 
and, of course, not without reason, that with time the 
northern states will demand the emancipation of the 
Negroes or put them on ships and take them away from 
America. That is the fear which troubles South Carolina 
and is leading it to political treason. [...] 
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Nikolai Chernyshevsky 


The following article by Nikolai Gavrilovich Chernyshevsky 
(1828-1889) is a political review published in the Sovremennik 
(The Contemporary) journal (No. 2, 1861, pp. 401-410). The 
first part of the article is a translation from: N.G. Chernyshevsky, 
Collected Works, Vol. 8, Goslitizdat Publishers, Moscow, 1950, 
pp. 409-417. 

Chernyshevsky published political reviews of events on the eve 
of and during the Civil War in the United States. His January and 
February reviews (1861), written for Sovremennik, dealt with the 
events in North America. In March 1861 he recommended to read- 
ers an article by V.A. Obruchev entitled “Slavery in North Amer- 
ica” (see p. 253). He not only wrote in this journal on the connec- 
tion between Black slavery in the States and serfdom in Russia, 
but, when dealing with the former, he often made oblique refer- 
ence to the state of affairs in his own country. Soviet researcher 
I. Popov, who has made a study of the American theme in Cherny- 
shevsky’s writings, had the following to say in connection with the 
article published in the February 1861 issue of the journal (an 
excerpt from which is included in this collection): 

“The political review for February 1861 is a masterly exemplar 
of Chernyshevsky’s publicist writings, an inspired pamphlet based 
on US abolitionist material and spearheaded against both Black 
slavery and serfdom. Full of revolutionary spirit, it conveys a mes- 
sage of the forthcoming revolutionary struggle, while warning 
against any compromise. He proved far-sighted: a revolutionary 
struggle had begun across the ocean, while in Russia the matter 
ended in compromise” (Jnostrannaya literature (Foreign Liter- 
ature), No. 2, 1981, p. 254). 

The American theme in Chernyshevsky’s novel What Is to Be 
Done? was a further projection of his publicist activities: two 
of the main characters in the novel—Lopukhov and then Rakh- 
metov—set out for the United States. His interest in American 
literature is revealed in his review of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s book 
of short stories (Sovremennik, No. 6, 1860), and his translation 
of Bret Harte’s story Miggles, which he made while in exile in 
Siberia. 
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Politics 
February 1861 


The newspapers are full of predictions that important 
events are in the making in Western Europe for the com- 
ing spring!. Whatever the significance of such events, 
the reader will not feel surprised that the greater part of 
our review will this time deal with events in North Amer- 
ica which made us almost completely forget Europe last 
month, It is to North America that West European pro- 
gressists make reference when they hear that their ideals 
are impracticable. Then the West European conservatives 
point to the negative aspects of life in North America 
when they set out to prove the banefulness of theories 
championed by the progressists. In a word, both chief 
West European parties equally consider North America 
a model country for a verification of their convictions: 
a poor opinion of that country provides grounds for the 
existing West European relations, while a good opinion 
evolves a desire to see those relations reformed. The crisis 
North America is now going through cannot but exert 
a very strong influence on the fate of the civilised world. 
If that crisis results in what is now predicted by practic- 
ally everyone in Western Europe, one of the two parties 
will become disheartened and public opinion will swin 
over to the other; if the outcome of matters in Nort 
America is different, the course of events in Western 
Europe will become greatly accelerated. In both cases, of 
course, the influence of North American history on West 
European will not make itself felt immediately, by some 
telling fact whose origin could be directly linked to some 
North American happening. No, the link here is of an- 
other kind; the connection lies, not in particular facts but 
in the general tendency of West European thought to 
cling to the old or to strive forward, to be afraid of the 
future or to expect all good things from it. The connec- 
tion here is not an external or fleeting one which reveals 
itself in particular facts; it reaches the very roots of West 
European events. The example of North America is a 
constant force which will either impel Europe to take a def- 
inite road or be repelled from it. Within a year or two, it 
may perhaps prove impossible to discover changes in West 
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European history stemming from the outcome of the pres- 
ent crisis in North America, but the latter will affect the 
direction of that history for decades to come, in the same 
way as the foundation of the North American Union 
once did, with the only difference that the example is 
now being set, not by a small tribe that is weak as com- 
pared with the West European states, but by a powerful 
nation whose external force has already given it a leading 
place among all countries. To gain an insight into the 
nature of such a crisis, try to fathom its intricacies, and 
anticipate its outcome—these present little interest for 
any consideration of the European events of the coming 
summer or next winter, but are very important for an 
appraisal of the future course of political ideas that will 
determine the events of all our generation and perhaps 
the following one. 

Last time we said that, despite the similarity of the 
political institutions in all 33 States (or 34 with the ad- 
mission of Kanzas) there had existed, in the North Amer- 
ican Union, two countries which in the nature of their 
life differed between themselves more than Turkey from 
Britain, or China from France. North and South began to 
differ sharply not only when cotton-growing assumed 
gigantic proportions—the fact served only as an exten- 
sive field for the development of the former features of 
life in the South. Had not cotton come into demand, 
then sugar, coffee and tobacco would have been grown in 
exactly the same way. Even now they are being cultivat- 
ed on a very large scale and are second only to cotton 
solely because too few hands remain available for them 
in the South. The gist of the matter is that in the North 
the land has been held by common people whole-hearted- 
ly devoted to labour, who fled from England to win in- 
dependence across the ocean. Each of these people found 
himself a piece of land that would provide occupation for 
all his family, but not more, because the only cultivators 
were he himself and his growing up sons. From the very 
outset, the North has been a land of farmer-proprietors, 
this leading to the disappearance of all other social estates. 
Highly developed in Pennsylvania, for instance, are 
mines and iron factories; New England has an extensive 
textile industry, while New York has become a big cen- 
tre of world trade, second only to London. All these fac- 
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tory workers and miners are descendants of the same farm- 
er-settlers, most of them again returning to farming, 
their places again being taken by farmers. To the mass 
of its inhabitants, the vast city of New York is merely a 
temporary place where a man would stay for several years 
sO as to save up enough to move to the West to settle 
there as a farmer. Most of the merchants and manufac- 
turers of the North are descendants of such people, and 
their sons, or at most grandchildren, again become or- 
dinary folk because in tne North wealth is not prone to 
be inherited. In some of the larger cities there exist small 
groups of families which have for long held a status similar 
to that of the upper and middle classes in European so- 
ciety, yet such numerically insignificant groups, which 
are disappearing in the mass of the urban population, 
and even the cities themselves cannot gain control over 
Northern policies, which hinge on the farmer-settlers. 
This is illustrated by the recent presidential election in 
the State of New York. As we pointed out last time, the 
city of New York gave an overwhelming majority to the 
Democrats, but the farmer-settlers of New York State 
voted Republican, so that in the total count for the 
entire state the Republicans won a comfortable major- 
ity, though a quarter of the inhabitants of the entire 
State are concentrated in the city of New York, which 
favoured the Democrats. 

If so vast a city as New York has no control over polit- 
ics in the State of New York itself, we can judge of the 
degree of the settlers’ weight in the politics of the entire 
North. As for the rural population of the North, it is 
completely made up of people who are in nobody’s em- 

loy and make no use of hired labour: every farmer there 
is the independent owner of the land he cultivates. 

Things are quite different in the South. The older 
southern States arose through the royal bestowment of 
land to courtiers for services rendered. The very names of 
such States testify to the nature of the social estate that 
ruled there. Virginia was named after Elizabeth, the Vir- 
gin Queen, farther south are the two Carolinas; still 

arther lies Georgia. During the struggle of the English 
nea the Stuarts, these southern States were in sympa- 
thy with the latter. Already then, as today, the mass of 
the Whites there consisted of poverty-stricken ‘‘trash’’, 
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who morally depended wholly on the rich landowners, 
whose vast estates covered almost the entire area of the 
old southern States. When new States began to arise in 
the South, they absorbed the civilian life of the older 
States whence came the settlers in the new ones. Only 
in recent years has the influx of settlers from the North 
began to introduce their own mode of daily life into the 
northern outskirts of the southern frontier states (Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri), and the west- 
ern borders of the southern settlement area (Texas and 
Kanzas). In all the rest of the South, the predominant 
system of land use is the same as in medieval Europe. 
Almost all the land is in the hands of a few, far more 
than one-half belonging to some ten or fifteen thousand 
vast estates, interspersed with between 100,000 and 
120,000 small ones whose owners depend on their 
powerful neighbours in the same way as the petty land- 
owners in old-time Poland depended on the magnates 
there; the mass of the white inhabitants of the South 
live as hangers-on, though under various names, of the 
big landowners, in the same way as the poorer Polish gen- 
try crowded the courts of the Polish magnates. The 
North American South resembles England in the distri- 
bution of landownership but not in the pattern of land 
use. English agriculture is managed by capitalists who 
lease land from its owners, while the big landowners 
themselves do not, generally speaking, engage in agricul- 
ture. There are no such capitalists in the North Amer- 
ican South: there the landowners have to do their own 
farming, since there is nobody to lease the land to. In- 
deed, who will be willing to pay rent for land, where 
anyone can set out for the West and acquire ownership 
of land for next to nothing? The planters of the South 
are patricians who take pride in being descended from 
medieval English nobles; they are even convinced that, 
alone in the whole world, they should be considered ge- 
nuine aristocrats: their families date back much farther 
than those of the British lords of today, most of whom 
were ennobled from the lower classes in recent times. 
It is only in the faubourg St. Germain that people live 
who are of equal gentility, but the St. Germain aristo- 
crats have been able to preserve neither their rights nor 
their power over the state. Only the landowners of the 
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North American South have managed to maintain, in 
their States, the privilege of aristocratic supremacy typ- 
ical of Western Europe until the French Revolution. 
Can such important and illustrious gentlemen become 
the kind of land tradesmen the European landowners 
sometimes are, who engage in farming their own estates? 
Under emancipated labour the large estate becomes a 
kind of agricultural factory whose owner has to sit from 
morning till night over his accounts, with a due eye on 
every penny. It is in this circumstance that lies the rea- 
son why the Southern planters stand in need of slave- 
holding. Their habits do not permit them to conduct 
much farming except of the kind that can be done in a 
slipshod manner and does not call for involvement, thrift, 
or business acumen. 

Thus, from its very inception, the North American 
Union has been divided into two halves with the same 
political form but with quite different social structures. 
The latter difference hampered neither South nor North 
as long as it was a matter of consolidating the political 
forms, developing the life of the state in keeping with the 
formal principles of the Constitution, and eradicating in 
America the survivals of political concepts inherent in 
Europe’s state order. In both North and South, public 
opinion swung between two trends which had supporters 
throughout the country. There were such in the South 
and in the North who wanted to retain from British pol- 
itical ideas everything that was applicable to both a con- 
stitutional monarchy and a republic: in Britain all local 
authorities are absolutely subordinate to Parliament 
whose powers are unlimited; in America each separate 
State could be made just as fully dependent on Congress 
as are the British counties on Parliament. People in Amer- 
ica who held that opinion were known as the Whigs. 
Partly because of their hostility to everything English, a 
sentiment long predominant among Americans after the 
War of Independence, partly because of the absolute 
Ae lasted les of the progressive trend in America, and 
ast, partly in accordance with the tradition of the past 
when the thirteen colonies, called States following the 
breakaway from England, were completely independent 
of one another, there also existed another trend among 
Americans which wanted to develop to the extreme the 
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rinciple of self-government, that had not yet manifested 
itself in England, with all its logical consequences. Ac- 
cording to this principle, inherited by Americans from 
the British, anything that can take place without govern- 
mental participation should do without that participa- 
tion; anything that may be considered a private matter 
should remain that. This rule has been accepted by the 
British in the life of individuals and probably of every 
city. But does that put the closure to the logical conse- 
quences of that principle? If any private individual and 
even any city does not have to ask for parliamentary per- 
mission to deal with private matters, why should not any 
region enjoy the same independence of government? The 
British have yielded too much to the central government: 
everything that can be transferred from its authority to 
that of local governments should be transferred in full; 
those in America who held that opinion were known as 
Democrats. From the very outset, this striving to develop 
the independence of local governments and administra- 
tions has been popular in America, so that the Whigs, 
who were out to make Congress an authority as much 
resembling the British Parliament as possible, have been 
unable to give direct vent to their ideas. It has been ob- 
vious, though, that they wish to strengthen the central 
authority at the expense of the rights of the individual 
States. Given their caution and dexterity, it took the 
Democrats quite a lot of time to conquer their opponents. 
The struggle ended only some 15 years ago: in about 
1845, the Whig party collapsed, and all anxiety vanished 
over the right of each State to be completely independent 
of the central government in respect of all its internal 
affairs. But when the dispute over political forms came 
to an end, questions of civilian life, formerly overshad- 
owed by political ones, came to the foreground. Previous- 
ly to that, Notherners had come out against slave-holding, 
but being either Whigs or Democrats, they acted in con- 
cert with the Whigs or Democrats of the South; their 
fe pupae for slavery was a private or even literary or 
religious matter, with no social 2 See for the South. 
But now, when the Democrats had exhausted their pol- 
itical programme and had no longer opponents facing 
them, they split into two parts on the question of the 
civil structure or set-up, which, as we have seen, was 
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democratic in the North and aristocratic in the South. 
Both in the South and in the North there were people 
who wished to give the civil set-up the same character 
as in the North, but their number in the two parts of the 
Union was not great at first. However, the South found 
their mode of thought extremely dangerous because it 
meant an attack against a feature of the Southern set-up 
which was in essence quite incapable of standing up to crit- 
icism. We have seen that the economy of the aristocratic 
South was based on slave-holding. The ruling class adhered 
to customs incompatible with farming on commercial 
principles; they could get no incomes from their land 
otherwise than by running their own farms, this because 
of the lack of capitalists willing to lease land from its 
proprietors, as is the case in Britain. To the southern 
landowners, the abolition of slavery would mean either 
changing their way of life or being forced to sell their 
land. But was it possible to refute the arguments of those 
opposed to slavery? The southern aristocrats could only 
silence them fereibly. That is what they did in their own 
States, but that led to the question taking a new turn. 
The fundamental rights of the North American citizen 
were done away with in the southern States, namely, 
the right to hold convictions and freely express them, 
and security against arbitrary oppression. To write and 
speak against slave-holding was forbidden; those who 
wished to have it abolished were punished and expelled. 
By destroying their opponents in the South, the slave- 
holders antagonised the North. Indeed, it benefited them 
little to be in the saddle in the South, if freedom to come 
out against slave-holding existed in the North, so the 
Southerners were forced to try to restrict freedom of 
speech in the North as well. Such demands were being 
constantly voiced and were officially expressed in Bucha- 
nan’s? message to Congress of December 5, last year, 
claiming that the main cause of Southern concern lay in 
newspapers being published, books being printed and 
speeches being pronounced in the North, all censuring 
slave-holding. Unless the North discontinued such prac- 
tices, i.e., unless censuring of slave-holding was banned 
in the North, the South could not become reconciled 
with the North, Buchanan asserted. In our last review, 
we said that the Northern States were forced to infringe 
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laws that abolished slavery there. 

In a word, the Democratic Party, in bringing the prin- 
ciple of self-government, the principle of independence 
of every region in its particular affairs, to its ultimate 
local conclusions lost sight of a condition essential for 
the application of that principle: the various parts of a 
state can operate in harmony independently of each 
other only when the civil set-up of all the parts is substan- 
tially the same; the differences in local laws and ordin- 
ances will not affect the unity of the state only if the 
basic civil laws are the same, and if the fundamental 
strivings of the local authorities are directed to the same 
purpose. Otherwise clashes between the various parts 
can be smoothed over only for a while by political neces- 
sity, such as external danger from foreign powers or a 
struggle over political forms, but they will not be slow 
to manifest themselves in full when external pressures are 
overcome. We have said that such was the outcome as 
soon as the struggle over political forms in the United 
States ended in the victory of the Democratic Party. The 
necessity arose of harmonising the civil relations between 
North and South. 

The overall course of civilisations leaves no doubt as 
to which of them will change: obviously, it is not the 
North’s institutions that will become equalised with those 
now existing in the South but, on the contrary, southern 
slave-holding will be abolished, as it is not in accord with 
Northetn laws and is the foundation of the South’s civil 
set-up. 

Instilled in the southern slave-holders by the overall 
nature of progress in all civilised countries, this anxiety 
has been increased by the special relations within North 
American progress, which foretell with chronological 
precision a time when the North will set about transform- 
ing southern institutions. According to the US Consti- 
tution, the number of deputies pa State sends to the 
House of Representatives is determined by the number of 
inhabitants there as established by census every ten years, 
the first being taken in 1790. Each subsequent census 
showed that the population of the free States had grown 
more rapidly than in the slave States, the proportion of 
House members from the free States rising after each 
census and falling in respect of the slave States. The slave 
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States have sent 90 members to the present House of 
Representatives, elected according to the 1850 census, 
while the free States have sent 147 members. The US 
Constitution provides for eventual amendments, and 
establishes the legal procedure for introducing such 
changes, namely that amendment in question should be 
deemed necessary by two-thirds of both Houses. There 
are 237 deputies in the House of Representatives, so that 
two-thirds will be 158. Thus, the free States were 11 votes 
short of the two-thirds majority required by the Consti- 
tution. The usual census increment for the free States 
will give them more than 11 votes in accordance with 
the 1860 census, thus giving them more than two-thirds 
majority. True, that proportion cannot be achieved so 
soon in the Senate, to which each State sends two senat- 
ors. The Union consists of 15 slave States and 18 free 
States, so that 36 senators of the total of 66 come from 
the latter, a figure far from the required two-thirds. Of 
course, the appearance of new free States is to be expect- 
ed: early this year, for instance, the new State of Kanzas 
entered the Union, with a Constitution banning slavery. 
Yet the time is still distant when there will be enough 
free States for the Northern senators to make up two- 
thirds of the total number of senators. This should have 
been of comfort to the South, but has not been so. As 
an elected assembly, the US Senate wields far more 
power than the upper chambers of European constitu- 
tional states, but would not possess the moral force to 
stand up long to the demands of the House of Represen- 
tatives, which has the backing of the vast majority of the 
nation. Yet the main danger has lain neither in the Senate 
nor in the House of Representatives. The reader is aware 
that the President is elected by a college of electors ap- 
pointed by each State, equal in number to the sum total 
of senators and representatives sent to the Congress by 
the given State. For instance, according to the 1850 cen- 
sus, the State of Missouri sends 7 members to the House 
of Sa dap tone and two Senators to the Congress, 
just like all other States. Consquently, it appoints nine 
electors to choose a President. The 1850 census provides 
for 237 representatives, the number of senators last year 
being 66, all this adding up to 303 electors in the college. 
Of that number the 15 slave States command 120 elect- 
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ors. They were only 32 electors short of a majority. 
However, the 1860 census should provide such a vast 
preponderance of free-State electors that the slave States 
could no longer count on winning over the considerable 
number needed to win a majority. That is why the slave 
States should lose all hope of winning a Presidential ma- 
jority when elections take place in keeping with the 1860 
census. The processing and verification of the census re- 
turns takes much time, so that the distribution of votes 
in accordance with the new census, was to take place 
this year or next. 

The 1860 Presidential elections were the last which 
enabled the South to gain the victory; the next elections 
(1864) will definitely turn against the South. It was suf- 
fice for the Union to get a President who does not favour 
slavery for the need to arise to abolish that institution 
in some States. Last time we spoke of the limitations to 
the President’s power: he can merely observe how the 
existing Union laws are carried out, but that is in itself 
dangerous to slave-holding in the borderline States. There 
the protection of freedom of opinion would soon lead 
to the abolition of slave-holding in Missouri, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Maryland, and Delaware, where it has been 
maintained only by forcible action by the local govern- 
ments against the part of the White population opposed 
to it, and would have won over a majority given protec- 
tion of freedom of opinion by the Union authorities. [...] 








Viadimir Obruchev 


The first part of the article ‘Slavery in North America” by the 
Russian essayist, Vladimir Alexandrovich Obruchev (1836-1912), 
is translated from the text first published in the journal Sovre- 
mennik (The Contemporary), No. 3, 1861, Section I, pp. 279- 
284. 

V.A. Obruchev was a landowner in the Tver Gubernia. In 1858 
he graduated from the Academy of the General Staff, and in 1859 
he retired from the army with the rank of lieutenant and began to 
contribute to the journal Sovremennik. He was a close acquaint- 
ance of Chernyshevsky, and M.L. Mikhailov. On 4 October 1861, 
he was arrested and imprisoned in the Peter and Paul Fortress for 
participation in the revolutionary movement and for helping to 
distribute the proclamation “Great Russian’, which called for 
struggle against autocracy and criticised the peasant reform. He 
was sentenced to penal servitude in Siberia, and was released in 
1866 and allowed to settle in Irkutsk. In 1874 he returned to his 
native Tver Gubernia, and from 1884 onwards served in the Naval 
Department. Beginning in 1879 he contributed to the magazine 
Otechestvenniye zapisky (Fatherland Notes), where he wrote under 
the pseudonyms lv. Bredikhin and P. Vetlugin. 

In a long article entitled “Slavery in North America’, Obruchev 
draws a highly critical picture of life not only in the American 
South, but also in the North: ‘The revolver and the knife are, 
indeed, widespread in America, but not in the hands of honest 
and industrious citizens. They are in the hands of a few savage 
plantation owners who oppress the unhappy South and, like some 
monstrous spider, suck out the life of these rich lands which 
they have seized with their dirty, rapacious hands” (p.228). 
Further on he writes: ‘‘The notorious institutions of the Union 
have led to the horrors of rule by the gun, and this alone casts 
such a shadow over America that it eclipses anything that might 
be said to its advantage. We do not bow down before the social 
principles of America; they do not, for us, constitute an ideal, 
nor do we find that ideal in the personality of the American” 
(p.291). 
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Slavery in North America 


In the circumstances in which Russia now finds itself, 
there is scarcely any form of literature which it finds 
more interesting than works which define the relative 
virtues of forced and free labour.* This is why, after read- 
ing the notes made by the American, Abbott,! composed 
during his travels in Cuba and the slave states of North 
America, we decided to communicate to the public the 
content of this book, written without pretensions, in 
the loose style of a diary, but none the less extremely 
interesting. We also consider it worth noting that the 
author is a God-fearing and moderate man, so that he can 
scarcely be suspected of exaggerating the facts that he 
describes. 

Unmitigated poverty, harsh physical suffering, the 
total degradation of all human elias the absence of 
any bonds whatever, of any joy or of any hope of an im- 
provement of one’s lot, and, finally, in addition to all 
of this, the ubiquitous whip of the plantation-owner— 
these are the conditions in which the slave must work. 
Can there be any doubt as to the sentiments which such 
work arouses in the breast of the toiler, or the pitifully 
meagre results such labour must yield? And those who 
dishonour themselves with this, the most debasing of 
all human crimes, either will not or cannot understand 
that they are dishonouring themselves to no purpose, 
to their own disadvantage. This idea has been expressed 
so frequently that many have no doubt been obliged 
more than once to give way before the mighty force of 
logic and facts. However, prejudice, particularly when it 
affects the pocket, is difficult to eliminate. New varia- 
tions of this old truth will have to be put time and again 
before the public before vague ideas give way to conscious 
conviction. In order to assist, as far as is in our power, 
this change in the thinking of a considerable section of 
the public, we have decided to set forth in this article the 
main ideas contained in Abbott’s noteworthy book. 

On visiting the luxuriant shores of Cuba or the broad 
expanses of the slave states of the North American Union, 


* South and North; or Impressions Received During a Trip to Cuba and 
the South, by John S.C. Abbott, New York, 1860. 
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the traveller is above all struck by the tragic contrast 
between their natural wealth and the pitiful condition of 
the mass of the population. It might seem that living 
in the midst of such magnificent valleys and hills, be- 
neath such a blessed sky, men should enjoy a life of 
felicity almost without the need to labour—yet wherever 
one turns one’s gaze one sees heavy, exhausting and, strange 
as it may seem, such vain labour. Gangs of men work 
from morning till evening almost without respite, yet 
the earth, which appears so fertile, none the less does not 
save them from extreme poverty. The dreadful physical 
condition of the slaves reaches a point where many of 
them, particularly the women, cease to resemble human 
beings. “‘Look at those women! ” Abbott declares ‘“‘can 
it be that they are women, mothers, that anybody ever 
loved them! Look at those girls! Are they daughters? 
Is it possible that they can have any maidenly modesty! ” 

The condition of these pitiful, downtrodden people is 
so frightful that it could be considered the very depths 
of human misery. Yet beneath the blessed sky of south 
America there exist creatures whose fate is even more 
horrifying. These are coolies. The sufferings they bear 
harrow the soul even more than the distress of the slaves, 
and this is because their fate is indeed more tragic still. 
Moreover, it is because the treatment they receive reveals 
the depths of human corruption and the whole of man’s 
ingenuity in finding ways of drinking the blood of his 
fellow men. The fate of the coolies demonstrates more 
effectively than anything else could that, when you are 
dealing with certain people, it is insufficient to be free, 
you must also be strong and secure, have all that is neces- 
sary to preserve your freedom. Otherwise freedom be- 
comes worse than slavery. For the coolies are free men. 
They are, as is well known, poor Chinese who hire them- 
selves out to work for their employer in exchange for 
free passage to their new place of residence, clothing, 
drink and four dollars a month. These four dollars a 
month should, at the end of the eighth year (the usual 
duration of the contract), amount to a sum of 380 dol- 
lars; and in the eyes of a poor Chinaman of modest as- 
pianos, this sum appears little short of a fortune. He 

ires himself out and cheerfully concludes his contract. 
He is taken on board a ship transported to, say, Cuba— 
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and then, as soon as he comes ashore, he sees that he had 
made a bitter mistake. In the first place, the man who 
hired him usually resells him immediately to another 
as if he were a slave; then he is subjected to that cruellest 
form of torture known as work on a plantation. For the 
most part, there is no deliberate intention to work the 
slave to death, but, on the contrary, preventing the coolie 
from surviving for eight years brings with it considerable 
gain, as then it will not be necessary to pay him the mon- 
ey he has been promised. Furthermore, if, despite all 
the conscientious efforts of the plantation owner, the 
coolie none the less survives, this also brings him little 
advantage. A short while before the term of his cont- 
ract expires, he is resold to another plantation owner, 
who demands from the unfortunate wretch another eight 
years labour, and the torture continues until the patient 
dies. One may confidently assert, notes Abbott, that not 
a single coolie ever returns to his native land. As the con- 
tractors only hire men and boys; these unfortunates are 
deprived even of that meagre comfort that the family 
gives to the slave. The coolies, like the slaves, work in 
gangs under the encouraging surveillance of overseers, 
armed with whips and resting in the shade of a tree or a 
pavilion. However, the whip in this case serves only for 
the sake of appearances. The Chinese concepts of honour 
and vengeance mean that it would be dangerous to bring 
down the leather thong on the back of a coolie, as the 
death of either the injured party or the offender would 
be the most likely outcome of such an overt act. 

From the people let us now move on to the dwellings. 
Seen from a distance they appear quite picturesque. Under 
the magnificent southern sky stand small, white dwellings 
surrounded and half covered by luxuriant vegetation. 
On looking at such a scene one might well exclaim: ‘‘Oh, 
how lovely! How pleasant it must be to live in such 
nice little cabins, and how unjustified are the complaints 
about the fate of the slave! ” Let us assume that these 
“cabins” are indeed nice, yet we will none the less reply 
to the question of the justness of these complaints with 
another question. What is a human being? Is he nothing 
more than an animal fated to work like a beast of burden 
ull the grave? It is sufficient to tend the horse or the pig 
well, but it is not sufficient to provide a human being 
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merely with tolerable living quarters. Any system which 
condemns him to ignorance, which stifles his noblest 
aspirations, which prevents him from achieving human 
development, must be labelled brutal and disgustingly 
shameful. Where the spirit of man is oppressed and 
downtrodden one cannot say that he is well treated 
merely because he sleeps under a roof that does not leak, 
on clean straw, and is supplied with food and clothing 
sufficient to enable him to work well. 

However, even that paltry sop is a myth, ignorance or 
deceit. The dwelling of the slave consists, in most cases, 
of one room where men and women, old and young must 
sleep all crowded together. There is no glass in the holes 
that serve as windows, no floor, which is replaced by 
evil-smelling earth. Not so much as a candle ever shines 
in this miserable hut. Drained of strength, half dead, the 
men return at dusk from their work, consume their food 
sitting on the floor in the dark, and then hurry to lie 
down for the night in order to forget, if just for a few 
hours what they have already endured, and what they 
must still endure. In this dirty, stinking hut there is no 
furniture, nothing to supply comfort, no books. There is 
no room for any pleasures, any kind of entertainment, 
no room to teach the child, no room for maternal affec- 
tion, for any movement of the human soul. 

Oh, you whoever you are, who say that the fate of the 
slave is bearable, gaze, in your imagination, into such a 
cabin and say whether you would consent to live in it, 
whether you would consent to share the fate of these 
unfortunates, whether you would doom your family to 
such a fate? No! You would recoil in horror at the very 
idea, and this involuntary tremor of horror would reveal 
that you realise very well how little such a fate accords 
with humanity, and that you consider it suitable only 
for the ‘‘slave’. ‘What an incomprehensible machine 
man is,” said Jefferson, the father of American demo- 
cracy. ““Who can endure toil, famine, stripes, imprison- 
ment, and death itself, in vindication of his own liberty; 
and the next moment be deaf to all those motives whose 
power supported him through his trial, and inflict on his 
fellow-man a bondage, one hour of which is fraught with 
more misery than ages of that which he rose in rebellion 
to oppose.” 
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There are two ways of treating work animals. Some 
prefer to force them to work at the limit of their strength, 
although they will, as a result, quickly become unfit for 
work, and do nothing to maintain their physical strength. 
Others, on the contrary, demanding from them hard but 
reasonable labour, take good care of them and even ex- 

end money from time to time on maintaining their 
health and their general work ability. The plantation 
owners also treat the slaves according to one or other 
of these two systems. The second is, of course, more 
sensible, more prudent, but, for this very reason, the 
choice of this second system cannot be attributed to the 
credit of the plantation owner. Here it is not a question 
of sentiment, of compassion, but of calculation which 
obliges the plantation owner, always regretfully and re- 
luctantly, to open the tghtly-bound strings of his purse. 
He can be praised for so doing only in the same way as 
we praise the master who repairs a chair that is threaten- 
ing to collapse beneath him. Perhaps some, very few, do 
indeed feel a certain attachment to an officious servant, 
but we see far more examples of passionate devotion 
to dogs, cats and canaries. We consider it unnecessary to 
talk of the ruthless and hideous cruelties perpetrated by 
plantation owners because these are already glaringly ap- 
parent and find scarcely any defenders. ‘‘I do not know,” 
says the devout Abbott in one place, speaking of the fate 
of the slaves, ‘‘what were the sins of Sodom, but I am 
convinced that they could not be worse than those which 
stain this corner of the earth, and it goes without saying 
that neither Chorazin nor Bethsaida will have to give a 
more rigorous account of themselves to the Lord at the 
Last judvement” 

It would seem that, where a certain category oe le 
are dealt with so harshly, where books are printed filled 
with abuse and venom directed against these unfortu- 
nates, there, we say, one can expect to meet among the 
population general hatred of and contempt for these out- 
casts. Abbott was convinced that the ed cbeeer of the 
southern states would be permeated with such feelings 
towards the Negroes. He also expected that at every turn 
he would meet fanatical defenders of the legislation that 
degrades the southern states. To his great surprise he 
found nothing of the kind. On the contrary, he would 
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often be listening to expressions of warm and sincere 
sympathy for the Negroes; he constantly came across 
people who wholly shared his views on slavery—people 
who were noble and kindhearted. Where are they, he asked 
himself, where are these people who send to the Sen- 
ate such ferocious representatives; where are they, these 
wild beasts who threaten you with a revolver, a knife or 
a lead-weighted cane as soon as you utter a word? They 
do not exist, you cannot see them anywhere. They can- 
not be found because they are too few in number, and 
the facts show that the slave-owning legislation is not an 
expression of the will of the people. It is the work of a 
base and unbelievably despicable minority. [...] 


1861 








Mikhail Bakunin 





This translation of a letter to A.I. Herzen and N.P. Ogarev by 
prominent theorist of Russian Narodism Mikhail Alexandrovich 
Bakunin (1814-1876) is from Mikhail Bakunin’s Letters to Alex- 
ander Herzen and Nikolai Ogarev, Commentary by M.P. Dragoma- 
nov, Ukrainskaya Printing House, Geneva, 1896, pp. 74-77. 

In the 1830s, Mikhail Bakunin was member of Nikalai Stanke- 
vich’s literary and philosophical circle in Moscow, associating with 
Belinsky, and later with Herzen and Ogarev. In 1840 he went 
abroad where he associated with Pierre Proudhon and met Karl 
Marx and Frederick Engels. 

He was active in the 1848-1849 revolution, particularly in the 
movement of the Slav peoples, and was one of the leaders of the 
Dresden uprising. After the revolution was suppressed, he was 
extradited to Russia by Austria. He was held in the Peter and Paul 
Fortress in St. Petersburg, and exiled to Siberia in 1857. He es- 
caped to Japan four years later, whence he reached San Francisco 
and then New York and Boston via Panama on board an Amer- 
ican ship. 

In the 1840s Bakunin was a keen reader of American authors, 
particularly James Fenimore Cooper. He learned English in 1849, 
and so could speak it quite fluently during his American 
trip. In 1862 and 1863 he collaborated with Herzen and Ogarev in 
London, spending his last years in Italy and then Switzerland. 


Letter to Alexander Herzen and Nikolai Ogarev 


San Francisco, October 15/3, 1861 

Dear friends, 

I have managed to escape from Siberia. After a long 
voyage down the Amur and along the coast of the Gulf of 
Tartary I crossed to Japan, then got to America, and here 
I am in San Francisco. The journey has eaten up what 
little money I had, so 1 would have been in dire straits 
had I not met a benefactor, who lent me 250 dollars till 
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I reach New York. You are so far away, my friends, and 
I have no friends or mere acquaintances here. I shall be 
in New York around November 18-10. | think you should 
get this letter around November 15, so your reply should 
reach New York by the end of that month. I hope you 
have received some money for me from Russia. Anyway, 
please send me 500 dollars (or 100 pounds I think) to 
New York to pay my travel to London. In that case | 
shall be with you around December 10-2. And, as soon as 
you get this letter, please send word to my brothers at 
once through your friends in Russia that I am safe in 
San Francisco and shall be in London by mid-December 
(the address is: Nikolai Alexandrovich Bakunin, village 
of Pryamukhino, Torzhok District, Tver Gubernia, or 
Tver). My wife should be staying at our country home, so 
she will start out for London with one of my brothers or 
somebody else as soon as she learns the news. And one 
more request: please, rent an inexpensive lodging for me 
in London, somewhere near your place and let me know 
the address in your reply addressed to New York. I'll 
find other accomodation when my wife comes to London 
should the place you find prove too small for the two of 
us. My address in New York will be: Mr. Bakunin, Ho- 
ward House, Low Broadway and Courtland. 

Be sure to enclose a note-some kind of notice from 
your banker, specifying the sum remitted and the name 
of the New York banker I should contact. 

I am longing to join you, my friends. As soon as that 
comes about, | shall got down to work, dealing with the 
Polish-Slavonic question, which has been my idée fixe 
since 1846, and my full-time occupation in 1848-1849. 
The complete dismantling of the Austrian Empire will be 
my last word—I will not say cause, since that would be 
too spas atari To serve that great cause, | am pre- 
pared to be a simple drummer, or even a mere camp-fol- 
lower and I shall be happy if I prove to be able to ad- 
vance it. Then will ensue a glorious and free federation of 
Slav peoples—the only way out for Russia, the Ukraine 
and Poland, for all the Slav peoples in general. I am look- 
ing forward to the morrow to learn the news from Rus- 
sia and Poland. Today I have to make do with vague ru- 
mours. I have heard of fresh clashes between the popu- 
lace and the troops in the Polish Kingdom, and that a 
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lot to assassinate the emperor and the imperial family 
has been uncovered in Russia. I hope to get some more 
reliable information tomorrow. I am also greatly interest- 
ed in the struggle between the Northern States and the 
South in America. My sympathies all lie with the North, 
of course, but, alas, the South has, so far, been operat- 
ing with greater strength, efficiency and cohesion, so it 
has enjoyed doubtless superiority in all the engagements. 
True, the South started preparing for the struggle three 
years ago, while the Northerners were taken unawares. 
The tremendous successes of their fortunate and rarely 
quite honest business deals, the vulgarity of their soul- 
less material prosperity and the far too cheap satisfac- 
tion of their frightful and childish national vanity seem to 
have corrupted them badly, and the war may come as a 
salvation by returning the lost soul to the American people. 

Incidentally, this is my first impression, I may change 
my opinion when I have had a closer look at things. Only 
I may not have time for that. I shall stay for only five 
days in San Francisco and after arriving in New York, I 
shall go on to Boston and Cambridge to see Professor 
Agassiz,! an old acquaintance of mine. With some letters 
of recommendation from him, I shall go to Washington 
for several days. Thus, I shall learn and understand at 
least something. 

On my way here I was able to arrange a good matter, 
which will gladden you, no doubt. Knowing how avidly 
Kolokol ai Polyarnaya zvezda are read in Siberia and 
with what difficulty they get there, I have arranged with 
three merchants: a German in Shanghai, an American in 
Japan and another American in Nikolayevsk at the Amur 
estuary for the sale, on commission, of everything we 
send them from London. They will sell the stuff to Navy 
officers and Kyakhta merchants, who will become ever 
more numerous on the Amur and the Pacific coast with 
every year. Thus, we shall be selling from 100 to 300 
copies, a small number in the commercial sense, but ex- 
tremely important politically. 

I must conclude now-it is time for bed. Please write to 
Reichel? that 1 am back in action and am as devoted to 
him as ever, 


Yours 
M. Bakunin 











Alexander Herzen 


This article by Alexander Ivanovich Herzen (1812-1870) first 
appeared unsigned on 1 October 1866, in the newspaper Kolokol 
(the Bell) which Herzen and Nikolai Ogarev published in London 
(1857-1865) and Geneva (1865-1867). The translation is from Alex- 
ander Herzen’s 30-volume Collected Works, Vol. 19, the USSR 
Academy of Sciences Publishers, Moscow, 1960, pp. 139-140. 

Throughout his life Alexander Herzen showed a keen interest in 
America, In his play William Penn, written in 1839 in Vladimir 
where he was staying after his period of internal exile, he lauded 
the North American republic. At that time Herzen, like the De- 
cembrists, was prone to idealise America and its social principles 
and institutions, However, his views soon changed: to the honest 
and noble Franklin he counterposed contemporary bourgeois 
America. 

After emigrating abroad in 1847 he wrote in his book From the 
Other Shore: ‘‘Where is one to flee to? Where is the new Pennsylva- 
nia? William Penn brought to the new soil the same old set-up. 
North America is but a revised edition of an old book” (Collected 
Works, Vol. 6, p. 28). 

At the same time, Herzen was rather critical of American litera- 
ture; in particular, he referred to Fenimore Cooper as a mere 
double of Walter Scott. Commenting on Alexis de Tocqueville’s 
book De la Démocratie en Amérique he wrote to his friend N. H. Ket- 
cher: ‘‘He says in the epilogue that two nations bear future: America 
and Russia, But where is the onset of future development to be 
seen in America? A cold and calculating land. But Russia’s future is 
boundless. Yes, I believe in her progressiveness”’ (Vol. 21, p. 386). 


America and Russia 


The Pacific is the Mediterranean of the Future 


Newspapers in Russia and elsewhere have been featur- 
ing news about North American Union’s rapprochement 
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with Russia.1 The Western journalists are quite sour over 
this (and with good reason), while the Russian press is reit- 
erating, with all kinds of variations, an idea we already 
voiced in the past, eight years ago to be exact. 

Here is what Kolokol wrote editorially on 1 December 
1858: 

“We have not been getting an excess of sympathy from 
other nations or understanding from them. There have 
been many reasons for that, primarily the policy pursued 
by St. Petersburg since 1825. Russia is emerging from that 
period, so why 1s it that America alone has discerned that 
and has been the first to welcome her? 

“It is because Russia and America meet on the other 
side of the world. \t is because an entire ocean of salt 
water lies between them, but no world of mouldy preju- 
dices, stagnant ideas, envious parochialism and stationa- 
ry civilisation. 

“Almost ten years ago we voiced our idea on the mu- 
tual relationship between those two nations of the fu- 
ture in modern history. We said that Russia will have on- 
ly one associate, one fellow-traveller, to wit, the Northern 
States. We have frequently returned to the subject, and 
only several months ago we had occasion to say: 

“ It is sheer self-esteem of the shallow, irritating and 
diplomatic German brand that prompts Russia to inter- 
vene in all Western affairs. There is no need for Russia to 
take an active part in the forthcoming conflict in which 
Europe is dinvwallingly becoming involved. We have no he- 
ritage here and are not bound by recollections or hopes 
to the fate of this part of the world. 

“ “If Russia casts off the St. Petersburg tradition, her 
only ally will by the North American States.’ 

“Every prediction we have ventured to make here in 
the hostile West, from the latent ferment and the inevit- 
able liberation of peasants with possession of land to the 
creation of an electoral system similar in some aspects to 
that in the North American States, is coming true. 

“This chronological prescriptive right is too dear for us 
to be ceded now that history is turning a new page, cast- 
ing into obscurity those who came to work, anticipating 
the morrow. 

“It called for no particular gift of prophecy, though, to 
foretell those events. The thing is that we managed to 
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free ourselves of all prejudices, both domestic and fo- 
reign, the stifling St. Petersburg atmosphere and antiquat- 
ed ideas of the old civilisation, and to cast an unbiassed 
eye at the world. We saw that it was Russia’s and Amer- 
ica’s turn. Both nations abound in energy, flexibility, or- 
ganising spirit and boundless persistence, neither of them 

as a rich history, both denounce tradition, both have 
spread into vast expanses, seeking their frontiers, both 
reach the Pacific, that Mediterranean of the future? (the 
American press has taken up that dictum of ours, we are 
glad to say), traversing great distances and marking their 
advance with cities, towns and colonies. 

“However, the St. Petersburg military dictatorship, in 
which the autocratic monarch engulfs all individuals, and 
the American autocracy of each individual are poles 
apart. 

“Moreover, does not the contradiction between Ameri- 
can individualism and the Russian communal set-up re- 
present the most fatal antinomy that signifies the end of 
Western history?” 
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Ivan Turgenev 





The letter from Ivan Sergeyevich Turgenev (1818-1883) to 
the American translator of his novel Fathers and Sons, Eugene 
Schuyler (1840-1890), was written in French and first published 
in the journal Russian Literature Triquarterly, No. 17, 1982, 
p. 186. 

The appearance of the first English translation of the novel 
Fathers and Sons is linked to the history of the Civil War in the 
USA. In 1863, at the height of the war, a Russian naval squadron 
arrived in New York on a friendly visit—an expression of Russia’s 
sympathy with the war being waged by the North against the 
slave-owning South. A Russian officer from the flagship Alexan- 
der Nevsky presented a copy of the novel, published a year earli- 
er in Moscow, to the young New York man of letters, Eugene 
Schuyler. 

Eugene Schuyler belonged to one of the most prominent fami- 
lies in the State of New York. In 1859 he graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity and took up linguistics and translation. In the summer of 
1867, his translation of Fathers and Sons was published in New 
York, and Schuyler was appointed American consul in Moscow. 
From 1870 to 1876 he served as secretary at the American embas- 
sy in St. Petersburg. 

On leaving for Russia in September 1867, Shuyler visited Turge- 
nev at Baden-Baden, and presented him with four copies of his 
translation of Fathers and Sons. In his introduction to this book, 
Schuyler made a brief summary of the history of Russian litera- 
ture treating it from a democratic position. The correspond- 
ence between Schuyler and Turgenev continued later too. Schuy- 
ler occupies a special position in the history of Russo-American 
literary ties: he was the first American literary critic and trans- 
lator to tur to the works by Turgenev, and later, by Tolstoy (in 
1869 he published his translation of ‘‘Sebastopol in May’’, and 
in 1878, “The Cossacks”). In his review of Russian literature for 
1869 he introduced English-language readers to the novels of 
Dostoyevsky. 
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Letter to Schuyler 


Bade Schillerstrasse, 7 
Mercredi, 17 Juilliet 1867 
Cher Monsieur, 

Votre lettre du 24 Mai, adressée 4 l’office du Pycexut 
Becrnux 4 Moscou ne m’est parvenue ici que fort tard— 
et je m’empresse de vous repondre. Je suis fort curieux de 
voir votre traduction de Oryn u deru—et j’espére qu’on 
m’en enverra les exemplaires de Moscou, dés qu’ils y se- 
ront arrivés.—J’ai fait un voyage en Russie dans le courant 
de I’hiver et j'y ai publié mon nouvel ouvrage—dont le ti- 
tre est: JJvim—je vous en envoie un exemplaire sous bands 
et vous prie de m’en accuser réception. Je ne sais si je 
vous ai dit que je suis fixé 4 Bade—que je ne quitte pres- 
que jamais;—les lettres et les envois doivent m’étre adres- 
sés ici. Si vous réalisiez votre projet d’aller passer un hiver 
a Petersbourg j’espere que vous voudrez bien faire le petit 
detour par Bade: il me ferai un véritable plaisir de me 
mettre a4 votre disposition et de vous fournir de toutes les 
recommandations nécessaires—introductions auprés de 
mes amis, etc. Il est indubitable qu’un séjour en Russie 
vous mettra 4 méme d’établir des relations solides avec 
tous nos hommes de lettres—et vous sera extrémement 
profitable pour la connaissance de la langue russe, de nos 
meeurs, etc.—Je ne doute pas que vous ne soyez recu avec 
la plus grande cordialité: vous savez combien les Améri- 
cains sont populaires en Russie—et un Americain, s’occu- 

ant de notre littérature a des titres plus grands encore a 
étre le bienvenu chez nous. 

Je vous prie, cher Monsieur, de croire a tous mes senti- 
ments les plus affectueux. 


I. Tourguéneff 








Pavel Ogorodnikov 





This extract from the book by Pavel Ivanovich Ogorodnikov 
(1837-1884), dated 31 August 1869, was first published in the ma- 
gazine Zarya (Dawn), No. 11, 1870. The translation is based on the 
text of the book: P. I. Ogorodnikov, From New York to San Fran- 
cisco and Back to Russia, Kolesov and Mikhin Publishers, St. Peter- 
sburg, 1872, pp. 294-309. 

P. 1, Ogorodnikov studied in the Cadet Corps, and was then 
commissioned as an ensign in the 6th Infantry Battalion in Warsaw. 
In the summer of 1862 he was one of the organisers of the funeral 
for I. Armgold, P. Slavitsky, F. Rostkovsky, and L. Schur, officers 
serving in his battalion who had been shot for conducting revolu- 
tionary propaganda among the soldiers and for reading Kolokol 
(The Bell) and Polyarnaya zvezda (The Polar Star) magazines edit- 
ed by Herzen and Ogarev. For this he was arrested, court-martialled 
and imprisoned for a year in the Warsaw citadel. These events are 
described in the “Diary of a Prisoner’, published by Ogorodnikov 
under a pseudonym in the magazine Isturichesky vestntk (Histori- 
cal Herald) (No. 2, 1882, pp. 6-9). After his release from the cita- 
del he was put under police surveillance, and worked as mechanic 
on railways. At the end of the sixties he travelled to Western 
Europe and North America, after which he was elected a member 
of the Russian Geographical Society. In 1874 he was sent by the 
Geographical Society to Persia, following which he published his 
book Sketches of Persia (St. Petersburg, 1878). 

The book From New York to San Francisco and Back to Russia 
was first printed in the magazine Zarya (Nos. 4-6, 8, 9, 11, 12, 
1870) and the date of its completion was given as 23 September 
1869. In a separate edition, published in 1872, the text underwent 
minor alterations. More radical changes in the text were introduced 
in the second edition, published in 1882 under the title In rhe 
Country of Freedom. 
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From New York to San Francisco and Back to Russia 


Chicago 


...At five o’clock in the evening the train pulled up at a 
rather large station of crudely-hewn stone in the city of 
Chicago. We would not be continuing our journey until 8 
oclode the next morning on another mail train. Exhaust- 
ed after the long and uncomfortable journey, I was happy 
to have the opportunity of spending the night here. On 
learning that ! was a Russian, the hotel Lee who invited 
us to stay at a hotel and who was himself a German, told 
me about two other Russians who were living there with- 
out money and without work. This piece of information 
so intrigued me that, without even bargaining with the 
agent, I got into the express with several emigrants and, 
ten minutes later, we arrived at the hotel German. 

Perhaps I ought at this point to explain what is meant 
by an ‘‘emigrant train’. The name is very inexact: for the 
most part it is used by city gentlemen and settlers for rea- 
sons of economy. It is only very rarely that you come ac- 
ross people who have come from San Francisco or other 
parts of America, though more frequently you meet with 
workers who have just arrived in New York from Europe, 
and who travel from there to various distant corners of 
the republic. 

As soon as we were brought to the hotel, reminiscent 
of the cheap inns you may find in our small western 
towns, my companions—two Italians and an American la- 
dy with her husband—went to freshen up after the jour- 
ney, and I asked the innkeeper to take me to the Russians 
staying at his inn. He ran upstairs to find out if they 
were in, and a minute later he returned with one of them. 
He was a student from St. Petersburg University, 
A. E. Y****** by name, whom I kissed joyfully 
as a compatriot. We Russians are so few in America that 
when you see a fellow-Russian it is as if he were your 
own kith and kin, and you greet him as a long-lost friend. 
The first thing I noticed was his drawn face, thin and 
pale, which bore the marks of many hardships and trials 
suffered in this German slum called Chicago, where he 
found himself without resources and in agonising uncer- 
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tainty as to what the future held for him. We drank a 
glass of beer and began to talk. Y******, who still had 
another two years of study at the university, had decided, 
on the slenderest of means, to visit America during vaca- 
tion time in order, as he put it: ‘To try the life of an 
American worker and thus, by my own experience, dis- 
cover what it is to occupy the harshest poseible social po- 
sition.”! However, I have reason to think that he had 
been drawn here by the same desire that attracts certain 
other Russians, namely, to observe the mighty organism 
of political and civil freedom, and I said as much to him. 
He agreed that this desire was also one of the reasons for 
his journey ... and continued his story: 

“I did not leave for America alone; the landowner L-v 
and a certain N-y also came with me for similar reasons. 
The first, until recently a rich man who then lost all he 
had due to tragic circumstances, but not because he him- 
self had squandered it, came here in order to recover his 
wealth by his own labour and energy; the second came to 
observe the life of the Americans, and has long since re- 
turned to Russia. On arriving in New York, L-v and I 
found work on a farm owned by a rich Yankee who eve 
day, from morning to evening, worked alongside us on his 
extensive farmland, and therefore the work went apace, 
but we found it very hard physically. After spending all 
day with our backs bent, we came home in the evening 
exhausted and with dreadful backache; we ate our supper 
without any appetite, and fell into a dead sleep. At sun- 
rise we would be back again at this hard, exhausting 
work. As the boss himself went ahead of us, and he was a 
strong man already used to such work and able to get 
through it quickly, we were obliged to strain every 
muscle in order not to fall behind, and finally we were 
so wearied by it that we left him and came to Chicago in 
search of easier work. Here, however, we were well and 
truly out of luck. In a town which lives exclusively on the 
abet trade, there was no work at all, not because I do 
not know English, which is not essential for labour, but 
because the population of the town exceeds the unskilled 
labour force necessary for its commerce. That is one 
reason; secondly, this is a German colony which only up- 
holds its own. If you go to the dockside you will see large 
numbers of working people, who, however, are not Ger- 
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mans but of various other nationalities, including myself, 
a Russian. We have been waiting several weeks to find 
work, but there still is none, and so many have nothing to 
eat. Then winter will come, and there will be no work 
here at all! Those who had earned something during the 
summer will be able to live through the winter. I called at 
all the commercial offices, but found no work at all. That 
is—there is work, if you are willing to travel several hun- 
dred miles to some remote backwater, out into the 
desert where a railroad is being built, to Minnesota (a north- 
ern state), or to a sawmill on the wild and distant shores 
of Lake Michigan, miles away from any habitation!” 

“You did right not to go and work on the railroad: it 
is the domain of the knife and the revolver.” 

“Yes, that’s what I have heard,” Y-v continued. “But if 
I could not bring myself to work on the railroad, L-v and 
I were in such a critical situation when we arrived in Chi- 
cago that necessity forced us to take a job that was no 
better. We were offered employment 180 miles from 
here, at a sawmill called Masonville, on the shores of Lake 
Michigan. This sawmill belongs to a rich but very uncouth 
Yankee. There was no other way out, as we were almost 
dying of hunger. For 20 dollars a month and keep we set 
off for the sawmill. L-v is still there, but I returned to 
Chicago after six weeks, exhausted, ill, and cheated by 
the rich Yankee.” 

I asked Y-v to tell me about his life at the Michigan 
sawmill, and he continued: 

“You want to hear what it was like? This remote saw- 
mill is surrounded by dense virgin forest inhabited b 
wild animals and Indian hunters. It is this forest which 
supplies Chicago with those very mountains of logs and 
poe which you saw at the dockside. We workers num- 

ered some sixty or so and included at least fifteen differ- 
ent nationalities—Germans, Swedes, Frenchmen, Spani- 
ards, Italians, Chinese, etc., etc., but mainly Irish. We were 
divided into two artels, one working during the day, the 
other at night. The daytime workers, with whom L-v and 
I worked, Fad the harder time. Every day, standing up to 
the waist in water, we loaded heavy timber from the rafts 
onto the boats. As a result my feet began to swell, my 
hands were covered in ulcers and a thick layer of callo- 
uses, and my back ached intolerably. The night shift 
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works inside, sawing the timber. As you can imagine, 
their work is easier and more convenient, though also 
exhausting. You come back from work, sit down to eat 
your supper, but do not even notice what you are eating. 
Your only wish is to lie down and go to sleep, so that 
your aching body can rest!”’ 

“And how did they feed you?” 

“The food was good, and there was plenty of it: four 
times a day we had coffee or tea, fresh beef, corned beef, 
potatoes, white bread, and sometimes venison, elk or 
fowl.” 

‘Where did this fresh meat come from?” 

“The Indians used to bring it in exchange for whisk 
or, as they called it, ‘fire-water’, and tobacco, of whic 
they are extremely fond. The sawmill owner made a good 
profit on this trade; sometimes he would get a whole elk 
for one or two bottles of whisky. He treated us in exactly 
the same way. Taking advantage of the fact that we were 
far away from any habitation, he treated us foully. He 
would buy tobacco, whisky, footwear, etc., in large quan- 
tities and cheap in the town, and then sell them to us at 
exorbitant prices. There was nowhere else to go, so we 
bought from him. But that was not the worst. He was 
dreadfully rude, and often struck the workers!” 

“What kind of people were they if they allowed them- 
selves to be beaten here, in America?” 

“People?! A mob as uncouth and immoral as their 
employer! Having only just arrived from Europe, ragged 
and vicious beggars, they were unable to unite together 
sufficiently to resist their employer, and with their own 
endless arguments and fights they played into his hands! 
The German workers danced attendance on him, humiliat- 
ed themselves, stooped to anything to please him, and 
they enjoyed certain advantages: they got better pay and 
worked less...” 

“So pay is not the same for everyone here?” 

“The strong man, the giant, who can manage as much 
work as three such as myself gets three times more pay. I 
found myself working with men so strong that two of 
them could lift logs it took no less than eight ordinary 
men like myself to load onto a boat. Thus it was impos- 
sible to have the same rates of pay for everyone. And I 
am convinced that it is a mistake economically to pay the 
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same amount to everyone, and that it leads to a great deal 
of evil. It conceals the work and energy of the capable or 
physically strong man.” 

“But why is there such a difference between oy here 
and in California? There the daily wage is five dollars or 
more.” 

“Because there the capitalists have had to contend 
with strikes by strong workers’ organisations, whereas at 
the sawmill there was no organisation, only a motley 
crowd of European proletarians who had to choose be- 
tween starvation or the conditions laid down by an avari- 
cious speculator. However, as I have already said, here 
payment is for the amount of work done; there are work- 
ers who earn 70 or more dollars 2 month; there are Ger- 
mans who, not so much by industry as by trickery and 
tale-bearing, manage to earn up to 50 dollars a month.” 

“It seems that life at the sawmill was, for you, some- 
thing of a wicked step-mother.” 

“Yes, I could not bear any more of the physical and 
moral torture, and I demanded that | be discharged. In- 
stead of the 30 dollars I should have received according 
to the terms of the contract, that unscrupulous money- 
bags gave me just eight dollars for six weeks’ work! I 
spent them on the journey back to Chicago, and here I 
wait, look for work and, as you see, live in poverty with- 
out it.” 

“Why don’t you complain about the deception and 
violence that ach scoundrel practised on you?” 

“T do not know the language! I have no money!... In 
any case, it would be a very eae business which, 
in all probability, would lead nowhere.” 

“Well, and what do you plan to do? You need to ob- 
tain some money by some means and return to Russia im- 
mediately or find yourself some work, no matter what, 
and settle down in America permanently. There is no in- 
termediate way! To begin with you plc things diffi- 
cult; you can see that, in comparison with the Americans, 
we are like little children, and you must be born here, or 
at least live here for many years in order to be their 
equal! But it would be better if you went back to Rus- 
sia. As for the unskilled physical labour which you found 
here with such difficulty, there are plenty of vacant jobs 
there, and you would be able to find something better! 
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You have seen America, verified what you had learned 
from books against your own experience, and that will 
do!”’ 

“Yes, I agree, and I have already written a letter to our 
envoy in Washington asking him to afford me an insignif- 
icant loan which would rescue me from this hapless situ- 
ation and enable me to return home. But here is his reply. 
Read it for yourself!” 

The envoy replied briefly and curtly that he did not 
dispose of funds for such situations. I advised him to 
write to our Consul-General in New York, Baron Osten 
Sacken, promising not only to deliver the letter, but also 
to ask him personally to render immediate assistance. 

My proposal cheered Y-v a little, and he immediately 
wrote the letter. 

The landlord reminded me that supper was long since 
served. However, when I invited Y-v to join me, he re- 
fused outright: “‘No, definitely not! Do not ask me, for I 
do not want to!” 

“But why not? However, I understand the reasons for 
your refusal, and let me assure you that they are mis- 
taken.” 

“No, they are not, and I will tell you why: as I have no 
money, I have eaten nothing but buns for a whole week. I 
have grown unaccustomed to eating dinner and supper, 
and therefore | do not wish to tempt my appetite with 
your supper!”’ 

“But why do you not come to an agreement with your 
landlord over cheap board? As you live here, could you 
not eat here as well?” 

“Well, you see, my landlord, although he is a German, 
is a kind-hearted man; when | borrowed three dollars from 
him, he did not ask for them back or bother me about 
them. And so, out of delicacy, Iam obliged to pretend that 
I have found a job that keeps me busy al day, and I spend 
my time at the docks, looking for work and eating three 
buns aday. I only come back to the hotel at night. Of 
course, he would supply me with dinner and allow me to 
pay later, but I would have to find the money at some 
point, and where would I get it from when my whole 
wealth consists of one warm overcoat and an empty, 
mould-covered purse? I sold everything I had long ay for 
next to nothing! However, since I left Europe on board 
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the emigrant steamer I have become used to privations.”’ 

“What is an emigrant steamer? I have never heard any- 
thing about it. I know that there are ordinary ener 
with a third class on which you can travel to New York, 
food included, for 25 gold dollars.” 

“That is something quite different; but I came on a 
steamer that specialises in the transport of emigrants, that 
is, people emigrating from Europe to America. The 
ticket, including food, costs no more than thirty roubles. 
On these steamers you will not find the slightest com- 
fort—they are overcrowded, dirty, and packed with 
ragged passengers. The food is foul: I saw with my own 
eyes how one of the crew brought out the rubbish in the 
metal containers they used to serve our coffee. When the 
passengers complained to the oa he calmly assured 
them: ‘It is of no consequence. They will be washed.’ ” 

“After such deprivations it really would not be a bad 
idea if you were to take supper with me. Will you not 
consent?” 

“No, thank you.” 

Having eaten my supper in the company of the Italians 
and the American lady, I suggested to Y-v that we go for 
a walk around the town. The evening was remarkably 
fine; the mild air and soft moonlight enticed me out to 
enjoy an unhurried stroll. In small German-American 
towns, everyone spends their free time outside, both 
children and adults. The streets are thronged with people 
pushing and scurrying in every direction. The doors of 
the shops, stalls, restaurants and houses stand open, and 
through the windows of the hotels, cafés and numerous 
bars you can see the tired populace relaxing with cards, 
beer and a newspaper. Not infrequently you will come 
across a coloured couple at the door to a hairdresser’s or 
haberdasher’s—he dressed up like a peacock, with the in- 
evitable gold rings on his hand, and his black beauty 
beside him. 

“This street life, the bars, and a theatre that shows 
crude farces that suit the taste of the local German popu- 
lation, constitute the whole of our social life,’’ said Y-v. 

“But no doubt the holidays are marked by something 
better?” I asked him. 

“Here the holidays are even less interesting than the 
workdays. Then everyone spends most of the time at 
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home. And if they do let themselves go, some gentle- 
man-preacher will unexpectedly appear and, believing 
himself called upon from above, climb up somewhere 
where the crowd can see him and begin to upbraid them 
for their sins. Last Sunday there were a lot of people out 
walking in the city gardens. A stout gentleman appeared— 
he looked like a prosperous butcher—climbed up onto a 
tree, and from there hurled his thunderbolts at the peace- 
ful citizens: ‘God made the seventh day for Himself, and 
you should devote the Sabbath to Him, and you sinners 
spend it strolling about, etc., etc.’ And he convinced his 
audience. Most of them went back home to drink beer! 
Yet sometimes,” continued Y-v, ‘‘something also occurs 
to add a little variety to the working day. Some scholar 
or other will appear and read a lecture on the street. A 
large crowd gathers to acquire wisdom free of charge or 
for a voluntary contribution. Not long ago an astrono- 
mer arrived here with various instruments, and explained 
to the people gathered on the street the course of the 
heavenly bodies. Then he moved on elsewhere...”’ 

“That is not without benefit for the residents of this 
place. As far as I have seen, they, living far removed from 
centres of American intellectual life, and, although deve- 
loped in things practical, cannot boast of scholarship.” 

“Indeed. In Russia,” said Y-v, interrupting me, “‘a mid- 
dle-grade schoolboy has more learning than is possessed 
here by some rich man who may become a mayor, a 
judge or even the president. He knows how to read and 
write, but that is all, and he is vulgar and without any 
idea of respect for others or of what constitutes reason- 
able freedom!” 

As we were speaking, Y-v was jostled from one side, 
and I from the other. 

“Why, people are ill-mannered here!’ I exclaimed to 
my companion. ‘That is the fifth heavy and, it would 
seem, deliberate blow given me by a passer-by! How do 
you explain it?” 

“By that selfsame lack of education that we were 
speaking of just now! Particularly here in Chicago: the 
majority are vulgar, ignorant and insolent! They jostled 
you in order to provoke a quarrel, and then a fight, such 
as one constantly sees here on the streets!... Striking one 
another is their pleasure, a form of entertainment...” 
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“But as I am a poor boxer, and moreover it is late, we 
had better go to our beds!” 

As we walked back, Y-v told me that Chicago is fam- 
ous not only for its large German population, but also 
for the fact that the majority of its inhabitants are in 
touch with the world beyond the grave, and other such 
oddities. 

“And the practical American can accept. the absurd 
ideas of spiritualism?” I could not help but ask. 

“In America, a country that grants broad freedom of 
conscience, thought and word, spiritualism, like many 
other teachings, has found fertile soil. There are some 
four million adherents of spiritualism in America, and 
they are led by hundreds of notable people—lawyers, 
writers and scholars. They have their own special and ele- 
mentary schools, their own religious service, their own 
holidays, picnics and meetings. They publish a large 
number of books on spiritualism, their own catechisms 
and newspapers; they have quite a few prophets and pro- 
phetesses, clairvoyants and mediums, and also physicians, 
and in particular women physicians who, with the help of 
a ae cure any illness of body or soul, and all for two or 
three dollars. Some of them have the gift of speaking all 
dead and living languages and perform miracles.” 

“Just a moment!... Just a moment!... That is just 
what we need,” I exclaimed enthusiastically. ‘‘Now there 
is no need for you to write to the envoy for money: take 
this dollar, and let us go to see some miracle-worker and 
ask him to cure the consumption of our pockets; for our 
dollar fee he will cause thousands to rain down on us, and 
Wes.” 

“So you doubt the supernatural abilities of spiritual- 
ists? Well then, here is proof!...” 

And Y-v pulled a bundle of papers out of his pocket 
and handed me several printed announcements trom a 
host of Astrologers and Magi, Clairvoyants, Mediums and 
other members of that mad fraternity who are prepared, 
for a respectable fee, to tell you all about not only your 
own past, but the past of any antediluvian creature you 
cared to name. These sage men and women are truly om- 
niscient. They will foretell your future, will open before 
your gaze the gates of heaven and hell, will show you 
the shades of your deceased friends, of those who were 
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your enemies during their lifetime, and will cure you in 
just a few minutes; if you wish they will, even at the risk 
to their own health, take your illness upon themselves. 
And all of this for just two or three dollars. To speak the 
truth, one should not pay them more than a dollar for 
these tricks, for, according to spiritualism, our medicine 
with its expensive mixtures is harmful, whereas they, that 
is, the mediums, have only to lay their hand on the 
sufferer for a curative power to pass down through that 
hand. If you lack the strength to rise from your bed of 
suffering, or if you live 20 thousand versts away from 
these benefactors of humanity and are thus unable to be 
cured by direct contact with the medium, you may send 
the money through the post, and he will cure you by 
telegraph!... How do you like it?!...” 

Having thus been given some idea of the Chicago spi- 
ritualists, I reproached Y-v for suspecting me of doubt ... 
for I had no slouet at all of the impudent fraud perpetrat- 
ed by such refined scoundrels who exploit the credulity 
of fools... 

‘But not all the spiritualists belong to this category of 
base swindlers,” said Y-v, interrupting me. “The more 
worthy among them blush for their fellows who have 
turned this teaching into a source of fraudulent profit, or 
who view it narrowly, cheaply, as something whose allure 
lies in its mysticism. The first category of spiritualists are 
swindlers, civilised imitators of the Redskins, the primi- 
tive source of spiritualism, whose shamans or other 
priests, with an art which even the Davenports? cannot 
rival, summon up the souls of deceased sinners and all kind 
of devilry, that is, in other words, flagrantly exploit the 
ignorant herd. The second category comprises the ignor- 
ant, prejudice-filled crowd of blind believers that you 
can find anywhere. The third category of spiritualists is 
composed of those mediums who, in contrast to the char- 
latans, may be termed honest mediums and are the most 
unfortunate victims of exploitation by the first category 
or of the idiocy of the second. For the most part they are 
young but excessively sensitive, with overwrought imagi- 
nations. They resemble the mentally ill who should be 
cured in order to disperse the ghostly world created by 
their sick brain and in which they dwell permanently. In- 
stead, the séances lead them to final insanity, and thence 
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to crime and, quite often, to suicide. F inally comes the 
fourth category of spiritualists—those whom I have al- 
ready referred to as honest and intelligent people who 
Blush for their fellows belonging to the rst three catego- 
ries. They aspire to the noble aim of bringing happiness 
to men and making them worthy of their calling. They 
seek to introduce into life the principles of rigorous integ- 
rity, elevated ethics and perfect government. Basing 
themselves on the fundamental! doctrine of their new test- 
ament, that of the dual nature of deity—that is, recognis- 
ing in the Creator He who is both Father and Mother in 
One—they derive their principle of the equality of both 
sexes and proclaim that honest and equal work by both 
men and women should receive an equal and just reward 
which would provide the working people with sufficient 
means and time to engage in character formation, educa- 
tion and leisure.”’ 

“Well,” I interrupted Y-v, “that can be reconciled with 
common sense, but what would you say about their 
teaching in general?” 

“Their belief that people with particularly sensitive 
feelings can enter into relations with the spirits of the 
dead, which swarm all around in the air about us, and 
other such gibberish that came from the morbidly relig- 
ious ravings of the poor wandering cobbler, Andrew 
Davis,? are in many ways similar to the beliefs of the shak- 
ers, and are, without any doubt, unable to withstand 
criticism, yet none the less the four million spiritualists 
here on American soil are a mighty fact, and one that can 
have a powerful influence on the social and moral life of 
the republic, just as in Chicago the society of spiritualists 
influences the life of the local population. You remember 
my tale about the butcher. It’s a py that you are leaving 
tomorrow, otherwise you could have attended their inte- 
resting sessions where one will find assembled not onl 
people of flesh and blood, but also the souls of the dead, 
and angels standing at the threshold. The eyes of the mor- 
tals glitter wildly, their faces are pale: they, and they 
alone, see and hear the dead, whom they often address...” 

I was about to suggest to Y-v that we go together to a 
séance given by some astrologer-medium, but it was al- 
ready late, and no doubt all the magi were now engaged 
exclusively in drinking beer. 
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“Nor is it worth attending those vile and vulgar se- 
ances,’ added Y-v. “These masters—pitiless idiots and 
charlatans—sometimes manage to sink down to the most 
shameful offences, while others are so unskilful and clum- 
sy in their business that the sceptic cannot help but smile.”’ 

It was already midnight and I was in a hurry to go 
back. 

“Let me just call in here—I will buy myself some sup- 
per’, said Y-v, breaking off our conversation to rush into 
a German baker’s shop. I once again reproached him for 
having refused my invitation to take supper with me, but 
Y-v’s only reply was to chew his bun. 


1869 








Nikolai Slavinsky 





The ‘‘Letters from America” by Nikolai Slavinsky were first 
published in Otechestvenniye zapiski (Fatherland Notes), Nos. 1-3, 
5, 6, 10, 1872, The 27th letter, reproduced here in translation, was 
published in Otechestvenniye zapiski, No 6. The text is taken 
from the book: N. Slavinsky, Letters about America and Russian 
Immigrants, Merkulyev Printers, St. Petersburg, 1873, pp. 208- 
213; 

N. Ye. Slavinsky spent about one year in America. In his intro- 
duction, dated November 1871, he commented that he had made a 
note of everything that seemed to him to be novel and instructive. 
The book is composed of 31 letters, In Chapter 27 the author de- 
scribes the tour of America made by the choir of Dmitry Aleksand- 
rovich Agrenev-Slavyansky (1836-1908), one of the most popular 
choirs of the period. No other musical ensemble gave as many con- 
cert performances in Russia and abroad. Formed in 1868, its reper- 
toire consisted mainly of Russian folk songs. Up to ten thousand 
people attended performances given in the Tavrichesky Gardens. 
Agrenev-Slavyansky’s choir was the first Russian musical ensemble 
to perform in America, where it gave over 70 concerts, Agrenev 
himself had an outstanding voice, and the American press was unan- 
imous in its praise of Agrenev and his choir. On 30 December, 
1869, the New York Herald wrote that the marvellous tenor voice 
of Agrenev-Slavyansky had won thunderous applause when he sang 
the Russian barge-haulers’ song. “Although all the songs were per- 
formed in a foreign language, the impression produced on the au- 
dience was evident from the countless expressions of praise” 
(M. V. Yurkevich. D. A, Slavyansky and His Twenty-Five Years of 
Artistic and Political Activity, Moscow, 1889, p. 29, in Russian). 
Agrenev published his impressions of America in an article which 
appeared in the newspaper Golos (The Voice) in the spring of 
1870, after he had returned to Russia. Over a period of forty years, 
Agrenev and his choir gave some 15 thousand concerts in Europe, 
America, Asia and Africa. 
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Letters about America and Russian Immigrants 


Letter Twenty-Seven 


The arrival in New York of a Russian choir conducted 
by Mr. Agrenev-Slavyansky. The first concert gwen in 
Stainway Hall. The newspaper comments. The members 
of the Russian circle make the acquaintance of the entrepre- 
neur and bis retinue. The second concert. The staging in 
New York of the Opera Ascold’s Tomb by Verstovsky. 


In November 1869, notices began to appear on the 
streets of New York which read: “Grand Imperial Rus- 
sian concert troupe’, etc. The arrival in America of a 
Russian concert troupe was unexpected news not only 
for the Americans, but for the Russians as well. Their 
compatriots greeted the news with joy and waited an- 
xiously for the day of the concert. Some even doubted 
whether a Russian choir had come to America and thought 
it was all ‘‘humbug’’—the word used by Americans in all 
dubious instances. The long-awaited evening came at last, 
Stainway Hall at the corner of 14th Street and Union 
Square began to fill, and Russian could frequently be 
heard. It was the first gathering of the Russians scattered 
round New York; they had all hastened here to listen to 
Russian folk songs, which move one especially when one 
is far away from one’s homeland. Whatever reasons may 
have caused a Russian to leave his native home (temporar- 
ily or for good), and however strong may be the attrac- 
tion of the broad, free life of the New World, nonetheless 
the spiritual bond with the land of one’s birth can scarce- 
ly be pele by time and space. An old truth, yet valid 
for all, without exception. It was enough merely to glance 
around the hall to see that many among the audience 
were in a state of tense excitement; even the Russians who 
had been living here for quite some time and had become 
American citizens did not conceal their excitement. 

Eight o’clock struck, a full Russian choir wearing na- 
tional attire came out for the first time onto the stage, 
and the melodious harmonies of our traditional songs and 
our hymns flowed across the hall. 

The Yankees listened with tense, absorbed attention to 
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our Great Russian and Little Russian songs, to the ‘“Khe- 
ruvimskaya”’ by Bortnyansky, responding with loud and 
sincere applause after each piece of music. 

When the concert had ended, our consul, Baron Osten- 
Sacken, followed by Dr. M-v and several Americans and 
Russians, went up to the singers and congratulated their 
founder and conductor on his successful début. Dr. M-v, 
seeing that Mr. Slavyansky was having difficulty in an- 
swering the various questions put to him by the Ameri- 
cans, immediately offered his services as a mediator 
in discussions between the reporters and the concert 
organisers. 

The next day, the leading New York newspaper, The 
New York Tribune, in an article on the concert given by 
the Russian choir, declared that the Imperial singers had 
every reason to be proud of their achievement; Russian 
choral songs were delightful; their fullness of feeling, of 
soul and heart, combined with nobility of thought, gave 
total satisfaction, and one listened to those songs with 
pure joy. 

The returns from this first concert proved to be very 
small, although the concert hall had almost been filled to 
capacity. “We were cheated by the American cashier,” 
said Slavyansky, ‘‘and I have contracted his services for 
another concert.’’ ‘“‘We shall supervise him; we are all at 
your service,” the Russians told him. A meeting to dis- 
cuss the organisation of the second concert took place 
the next day in the apartment of Mr. Slavyansky (Clinton 
Place, No. 105), and was attended by the doctor and 
other Russians who had offered their assistance. Dr. M-v 
offered to bring the American aristocracy, that is, the cap- 
italists, to the concert, and to this end he offered to in- 
troduce Mr. Slavyansky to the banker, Frank, who was 
born in Russia; the other Russians offered to distribute 
pictures of Slavyansky and his wife, both wearing Russian 
national dress, around the shops, to hand out tickets to 
their friends and, on the day of the concert to sit by the 
doors in order to count the number of people ai 
etc. The second concert was attended by fewer people 
than the first, but the returns, thanks to this control, 
were better; however, the net profit amounted to no 
more than 100 dollars. Having expected in America re- 
turns amounting not to hundreds but to thousands of 
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dollars, and fearing that such an unsuccessful outcome 
of the tour would lead to a financial crisis, Slavyansky 
thought of staging a Russian opera in New York and, not 
wishing to lag behind the Americans in the rapid fulfil- 
ment of his plans, he decided to carry through his project 
within two weeks. The following day a contract was 
signed to stage the opera Ascold’s Tomb with the owner 
of the French theatre in New York. According to the 
terms of this contract, the local entrepreneur provided 
the theatre, the orchestra and the sets, while Slavyansky 
provided the troupe and the costumes, for which he had 
the right to one-third of the total returns. 

To stage an opera within two weeks was an undertak- 
ing unknown in musical history, but in America it proved 
possible. The persistence and energy of the two entrepre- 
neurs was amazing. Within 14 days they had to do the fol- 
lowing: rewrite the score for the orchestra and choir, re- 
hearse it with each performer, familiarise everyone with 
the stage (for almost all those taking part in the opera 
were appearing on the theatrical stage for the first time), 
make the costumes, etc., etc. The troupe became a hive 
of activity. Mr. Yasevich, the only member of the choir 
sufficiently familiar with the arts of a conductor, rewrote 
the score and rehearsed the parts with the singers; Mr. 
Slavyansky took on the role of director; his wife and 
three of the female singers, the ladies L-aya, K-aya and 
K-r, tirelessly prepared the costumes when not busy at re- 
hearsals: American calicoes were transformed into Rus- 
sian sarafans and smocks and Little Russian shirts, grey 
carpets became peasant overcoats, and muffs—boyar hats, 
etc. As the cast was incomplete, some roles were given to 
Russians living in New York. Mr. K-o was the pompie 
Mr. R-n played the daring young man who helped to 
rescue Nadezhda from the tower; Mark, a Jew (a recruit 
who had fled from Russia), played the tower guard, etc. 

Persistence and energy overcame every difficulty, and 
December 15, 1869, was the date fixed for the first per- 
formance. Here is the wording of the poster: ‘First 
time in America, Imperial Opera Troupe from St. Peter- 
sburg. ‘‘Ascold’s Tomb”, Russian opera in Three Acts* 


* Instead of the fourth act, the Russian boy Fedya, brought by Mr. Sla- 
vyansky, danced trepak. 
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and Four Tableaux, by Verstovsky. The magnificent cos- 
tumes, music, etc., all from Russia.” The role of Vseslav 
was played by Slavyansky; that of Alexei, the old fisher- 
man, by Mishchov; Nadezhda, his daughter, by Miss Le- 
vitskaya; the vagabond—Mr. Livanovsky; Lyubasha, a 
young Kievan girl—Mrs. Slavyanskaya; Sadko, the prince’s 
eae eevacds etc. The first performance attracted a 
arge audience, and opened to the overture from the ope- 
ra Life for the Czar! by Glinka. The Americans lis- 
tened attentively to the music and to the pleasing voice of 
Slavyansky, and tollowed with interest the smooth and 
graceful dances of the servant girls. They burst into ap- 
plause when the boy Fedya gave a fine performance of a 
folk dance to the music of the Kamarinskaya.? 

The audience also displayed an interest in the cos- 
tumes: an American sitting next to me in the stalls referr- 
ed to the grey overcoat (caftan) worn by the fisherman as 
the prison dress worn by exiles in Siberia. This first per- 
formance of a Russian opera in America ended success- 
fully; everyone appeared to be content—the audience and 
the performers. Slavyansky made 200 dollars, twice as 
much as the returns from his last concert. The following 
day, the American newspaper Sun published a review of 
this first performance of a Russian opera in which it said 
that Russian opera music was not only pleasant and inte- 
resting, but also instructive; you will hear no roulades, no 
fiorituras, everything is quiet, calm, natural, with a hint 
of sadness, melancholic as Russian life itself; how paltry 
are all those worn French and Italian operas with their 
noisy cancans and voluptuous scenes; in two hours spent 
at a Russian opera you can learn more than in a week 
spent at the best Italian operas! 

Seven more performances followed the first appear- 
ance of Ascold’s Tomb on the stage. The size of the au- 
dience was far below that which had been expected by 
the two entrepreneurs. After the eighth performance, the 
owner of the theatre told Shigvansiy that “there was no 
money to be made”’ out of this business, and advised that 
the Russian opera be closed down; however, this advice 
yielded no result, as Ascold’s Tomb was performed again 
the following day. [...] 
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A. S. Kurbsky 


The book by A. S. Kurbsky, A Russian Worker on a North Amer. 
ican Plantation. Reminiscences, Essays and Notes. Published by 
A. Khomikhovsky, The Stasyulevich Printing House, St. Peters- 
burg, 1875, has nine chapters. The first five chapters were pub- 
lished in Vestnik Yevropy (Herald of Europe), Nos. 6-9, 1873, with 
the subtitle “Tales and Reminiscences” and signed with the pseudo- 
nym A. K,*** 

The extract published below has been translated from the sixth 
chapter, entitled ‘Indian Territory” (pp. 257-261 of the book), 
and appeared in Vestnik Yevropy, No. 10, 1874, pp. 590-593, un- 
der the title ‘The North American Hinterland. A Journey by a 
Russian Worker into Indian Territory” (pp. 590-653). The extract 
from chapter eight, “A Fire in Chicago” (pp. 364-378 of the book) 
was first published as a sequel to that same article No. 11, 1874, 
(pp. 214-223). Another version of chapter eight was published un- 
der the title ‘A Colony in Indian Territory” in Otechestvenniye za- 
piski (Fatherland Notes), No. 5, 1875, Section I, pp. 285-324). 

The essayist A. S. Kurbsky visited the USA at the beginning of 
the 1870s. ‘‘The purpose of my journey,” he wrote in the book he 
published later, “‘was to learn to work as Americans work, to fill in 
the deficiencies in practical information and, having earned a mod- 
est sum of money, to return, still full of vigour, to apply my 
knowledge at home, in Russia” (p. 445). He visited large American 
cities and Indian Territory (Oklahoma), seeing American life in its 
most diverse forms. Kurbsky described his work on a sorghum 
plantation in Arkansas, and later witnessed the famous Chicago 
fire, 8-11 October 1871, when the city, two thirds of which was 
built of wood, was almost entirely destroyed. 

In describing the character of the Americans, Kurbsky compares 
them with the Russians: “In the character of the Russian there are 
certain features which resemble the character of Americans and are 
but rarely met with in other Europeans, this being, as I believe, the 
root of that sympathy which Americans evoke in Russians who 
come into contact with them. The same ability to accustom oneself 
quickly to any new circumstance and adapt to it, the same rapid 
and precise understanding of large and complex undertakings, the 
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desire to do everything on a large scale, and a dislike of pettiness 
and penny-pinching” (p. 254). 

In his book, Kurbsky makes mention of I. V. Turchaninov: “In 
Chicago there lives one very rich Russian, a former general in the 
Northern troops in the last American war” (p. 116). Kurbsky’s 
notes about the territory occupied by the Red Indians attracted 
A. P. Chekov’s attention (see his book The Island of Sakbalin, 
Chapter 22). 


A Russian Worker on a North American Plantation. 


Indian Territory! 


I had long wished to see the American pioneers who 
opened the way for civilisation in the American hinter- 
land, to which the surviving natives had retired, in Indian 
Territory, the land of the Indians, where the whites had 
not yet succeeded in conquering the virgin land and elimi- 
rye or expelling the former inhabitants of the prairie. 
[ies 

According to an agreement between the government of 
the North American States and the Indians, the area of 
land known as Indian Territory is the inalienable proper- 
ty of the Indians. White people do not have the right to 
build roads or establish settlements on it, and no white 
man who settles in Indian Territory has the right to the 
protection of the Washington government. For their part, 
the Indians, having been granted vast tracts of land for 
their own use, undertake not to trouble white border set- 
tlements, in return for which, in addition to land, they 
receive each year from the government ample presents in 
the form of blankets, ornaments, etc. 

It is well-known how such agreements are observed in 
America. White pioneers, attracted by the riches of the 
virgin lands and the favourable location of Indian Territo- 
ry and, finally, obeying that irresistible force which 

raws large number of emigrants to the West, have also 
penetrated here. Not counting on aid from the govern- 
ment, they gather in groups sufficiently large to repulse 
Indian attacks, to keep the Indians at a respectful dis- 
tance with the help of their carbines and, little by little, 
with a chain of blockhouses, separate a part of the Indian 
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lands. The Indians find it difficult to penetrate behind 
this chain of blockhouses. The separated area is soon set- 
tled, and the government of the States has little choice 
but to take this new province under its protection and 
conclude a new agreement with the Indians, according to 
which the borders of the Indian lands are pushed back to 
the new line formed by the blockhouses. 

Understandably, such actions do nothing to eliminate 
the hatred which the Indians, the indigenous owners of 
the land, feel towards the white newcomers. The tribal 
chiefs fully realise that a general Indian uprising similar to 
that which occurred in 1866 will bring them nothing, and 
therefore constantly speak of their friendship towards the 
whites, but this does not prevent parties of Indians from 
attacking whites whenever a suitable opportunity pre- 
sents itself. For their part, the whites living on the border 
of Indian territory hate the Indians heartily and take a 
cruel revenge for every attack. 

Nor is it only those whites who venture to settle in, or 
merely visit Indian territory, but even the inhabitants of 
neighbouring states situated quite some distance from 
the border cannot consider themselves secure against 
surprise attack by their savage neighbours. There is 
indeed a chain ot forts along the whole length of the 
border, manned by small detachments of troops. How- 
ever, given the considerable distance between one fort 
and the next, the small size of the detachments, and, 
most importantly of all, the craft and speed with which 
the Indians carry through their attacks, the troops sta- 
tioned in the forts are only rarely capable of preventing 
or halting them. 

In most cases the troops arrive only when the farm or 
the settlement has been burned or totally destroyed, the 
inhabitants killed, the horses and cattle driven away, every- 
thing that could be taken away stolen, and what was 
inconvenient to carry away, damaged beyond repair. All 
that remains for the troops to do is to join with the neigh- 
bours of the destroyed farm in pursuing the fleein 
enemy and punishing him for the outrages committed. 
Therefore the citizens are obliged to look to their own 
security and be constantly on the alert. And indeed, in 
every border settlement all those capable of carrying arms 
are permanently armed. At the slightest rumour that Indi- 
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ans are approaching, all hasten to repulse the attack, and 
woe to the Indians caught by the infuriated farmers. 

Even more caution must be practised by pioneers who 
have settled in Indian territory itself, and particularly by 
traders who venture into the territory with their wares. 

In addition to Indians, Indian territory is filled with 
adventurists from among the whites. Here one sees what 
one can see in all the states being newly-formed. A mot- 
ley crowd of those for whom it is inconvenient to remain 
in civilised society sets off for such places in hope of easy 
gain, and behaves lawlessly until the state is settled and 
the law-abiding citizens become strong enough to put an 
end to the excesses with characteristic American speed 
and implacability. In such cases these adventurists, or 
“knights of the desert’’ as they are known, who have man- 
aged to escape the bullet or the rope, are compelled to 
seek new places to perform their exploits until, after a 
certain interval, the same fate overtakes them once again. 

These knights of the desert are considered far more 
dangerous than even the Indians, with whom, for the 
most part, they have friendly relations. The boldness and 
persistence characteristic of the whites, combined with 
Indian craft and cruelty, mark attacks by these knights 
of the desert. Often they are the ringleaders of indian 
bands, which are then distinguished by their unusual 
ferocity. 

Close proximity to Indians and knights of the desert 
could not but influence the character and customs of bor- 
der inhabitants. The difference between these and the in- 
habitants of civilised states is striking, even in external ap- 
pearance... 

As the train drew closer to Towson, the appearance of 
the passengers who entered our coach differed more and 
more from the appearance of those who had travelled 
with us from Paxton. Instead of smooth-shaven, well- 
groomed gentlemen, there began to appear individuals 
with huge moustaches and beards which, like the hair on 
their heads, was in remarkable disorder. The fine city hat, 
short coat and clean linen which was an invariable part of 
the wardrobe of Yankees from the Eastern states, gave 
way to jackets of indeterminate cut, and broad-brimmed 
and usually crumpled hats perched rakishly on the di- 
shevelled hair. White collars were unknown. All the 
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passengers who now boarded were armed. In addition to 
hip revolvers and large hunting knives, which could be 
seen hanging from the belt of each newcomer, many also 
had carbines and large saddle revolvers. The calm speech 
of the Yankees of the Eastern states was replaced by the 
noisy chatter of the newcomers. Frequently the conversa- 
tion was interrupted by energetic exclamations or even 
curses, something which the inhabitants of the civilised 
states would never have permitted themselves, as several 
ladies were travelling in the coach. 


The Fire in Chicago 


Chicago was renowned for the organisation of its fire- 
brigades. Each district of the city had its own fire-station 
equipped with fire Rose-pipes, special ladders by which 
it was possible to climb in safety to the roof of the tallest 
burning building, and many other highly improved se 
tenances. A fresh team of thoroughbred and superbly- 
trained horses were always held in readiness. The tire-bri- 
gades were composed of specially-selected people who 
were paid up to two hundred dollars a month, and whose 
duty it was to take their turn at the fire-station, ready to 
act at the first fire alarm. 

There were boxes with numbers set up at almost every 
crossroad. On noticing a fire, a policeman or any other in- 
dividual only had to press the spring, and the telegraph 
apparatus informed the nearest fire-station, and from 
thence the main and other fire-stations, of the location of 
the fire. In just a few minutes the fire-brigades would ar- 
rive, having raised the steam en route, and, using the 
water from the water pipes, doused the fire and prevent- 
ed it from spreading. 

Up till then the fire-brigades had operated with such 
success that the public had ceased to worry about the 
outbreak of a fire; the residents of the lower floors did 
not even think of carrying their things out onto the street 
if there was a fire on the upper floor and the fire-brigade 
had arrived to extinguish it. Neighbours sat calmly in 
their houses, merely checking the walls from time to time 
to see if they were getting warm in order to bring this cir- 
cumstance to the attention of the man in charge. There 
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could be no question of a serious fire in Chicago, and if 
anyone had thought of mentioning such a possibility he 
would no doubt have been accounted a madman. 

In order to inform those who were absent from their 
homes of the location of the fire, at the main fire-station 
rang a bell the district being indicated by the num- 
ber of times it was rung. However, as there were usually 
several fires in the course of the day, usually no one paid 
the slightest attention to the bell. 

In precisely the same way, when a fire broke out on 
the south side of the city and the bell at the main fire-sta- 
tion began to ring continuously, no one in the city gave 
it the slightest thought. All carried on with their affairs 
as if nothing had happened, certain that the fire-brigades 
would quickly bring the fire under control. 

Our business continued as usual. Having learned that a 
certain manufacturer a few dozens miles outside Chicago 
was selling his stoves at a very low price, I took a train on 
the Eastern Line and, early in the morning, set out for 
the factory, hoping to urehase a few stoves for our shop. 
Having spent several hours with the manufacturer, and 
having almost agreed upon the price, I returned with the 
evening train to Chicago. 

During the journey one of the passengers told us that, 
according to a rumour that had reached him, the fire in 
Chicago had spread and that the Court House was report- 
edly burned down. However, neither his audience, which 
for the most part had left town only a few hours ago nor 
he himself put any credence in the rumour. 

The belief in the impossibility of a large fire was so 
great that the passengers did not think of expressing con- 
cern even when, on approaching the city, the smell of 
burning began to teach us through the windows of the 
train. 

This smell was attributed to the smoke from the loco- 
motive and, without even troubling to look out of the 
window, the passengers continued their discussion of the 
elections that were to take place. that year. 

Suddenly the train stopped, and the conductor hurried 
through the coaches asking the passengers to leave the 
train as it was impossible to continue any further. When 
we rushed to the windows a dreadful sight met our eyes. 

Our train had stopped at a point where the railway 
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lines, having run along the lake shore, past the villas of 
the wealthy citizens of Chicago, turned sharply to enter 
the city itself. Up till then, the villas and their gardens 
had concealed the city from us, but now, from the point 
where the train had stopped, nothing obstructed a view 
which it is difficult to describe and which could not but 
strike the heart of any who gazed at it. 

The entire area occupied by the town seemed a sea of 
flames. They swept in waves across the lowlying land, 
shooting upwards from time to time in the form of huge 
tongues which illuminated the black columns of smoke. 
The smoke hung in a cloud over the city, blocking out 
the horizon, and was reflected in the lake, imparting to it 
an ominous crimson-blue hue. 

Here and there we could make out the dark silhouettes 
of buildings that were on fire, or even still untouched, as 
if the flames had decided to spare them. Driven by the 
wind, the fire had skirted entire districts, leaving them al- 
most untouched for a while, and then, suddenly, as if reg- 
retting that it had not destroyed them, returned, surround- 
ed them with glowing columns of flame and did not 
move on until the area over which it had passed con- 
tained nothing but piles of misshapen, blackened ruins. 

The crash of falling buildings and that particular roar 
that can always be heard when there is a large fire and 
which seems to be composed, in part, of the cry of a large 
number of living beings, intensified the feeling, close to 
terror, which gripped me as I looked at the city. 

Near to the place where the train had stopped there 
stood, untouched, one row of rather small houses that 
ran perpendicular to the railway lines. Behind this narrow 
row of buildings, left by their inhabitants to the mercy of 
fate, the fire raged with all its force on both sides of the 
lines. The rails seemed red hot and the sleepers beneath 
them were burning, and it was this that had caused the 
engine-driver to stop our train. 

When the passengers had descended from the coaches, 
the engine-driver reversed the train away from the burn- 
ing city. 

The sight of the fire created a powerful impression on 
my fellow-travellers, both because the calamity was un- 
expected, and also because, for most of them, it affected 
their closest and most treasured interests. Almost all the 
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passengers were residents of Chicago and, on departing 
from the city, had left behind them their affairs, their 
property and possessions, not to mention their families. 

On seeing the city aflame, apparently from end to end, 
there was none who could not help reflecting that not on- 
ly had he lost his wealth, built up over many years of 
hard effort, but that perhaps his children, his wife, or 
other people near and dear to him, were no longer among 
the living, or were hopelessly seeking a way to avoid a 
dreadful death, with no one to come to their aid. 

However, despite the anxiety and agony of uncertainty 
that could be seen on every face, not a single cry expres- 
sive of terror and despair could be heard from the as- 
sembled passengers. 

Accustomed from an early age to overcome every kind 
of difficulty without relying on help from outside, these 
Americans, now as always, did not give way to horror, 
did not begin to rush pointlessly back and forth, as would 
inevitably have been the case elsewhere, but gathered in a 
group to discuss how to gain access to that part of the 
city that was still standing and then, having gained the ne- 
cessary information, act as each thought best. 

The awareness, deeply rooted in the American mind, 
that one man alone cannot overcome an obstacle which 
may be easily surmounted by several men together, 
caused the passengers from the train to feel a certain 
bond of unity, and they began to discuss amongst them- 
selves what they should do next as if they were friends of 
long standing, and not people who had met for the first 
time that day in the train. 

On the suggestion of one Yankee, who was of the opi- 
nion that only the south side was burning, and that the 
fire could not leap to the north and east sides, separated 
by the river and a canal, we moved in a body along the 
shore of the lake, hoping to reach the north side. How- 
ever, after only a few steps we saw that it was impossible 
to continue as the boats at anchor in the small bay were 
burning, and the whole shore was on fire. We had to re- 
turn and set off in the opposite direction in order to skirt 
the south side, which was aflame, and enter the east side. 
Having made a considerable detour through gardens and 
the vacant prairie, we came out on Washington Street, 
which the fire had not yet reached. The whole street was 
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full of people fleeing before the flames. Mail coaches 
were driving down the middle of the road, loaded with 
various goods and chattels; along the sides of the street 
moved a dense crowd of pedestrians. All were hurrying 
away from the disaster that had struck the town, and to- 
gether formed an almost impenetrable mass of coaches, 
people, horses and carriages. 

Seeing that it would be impossible to make our way to 
the east side through this crowd of fear-maddened 
people, we formed a small knot, pushed our way through 
the crowd, slipped one by one between the coaches, and 
then continued on our way down the completely empty 
sidestreets, using this same manoeuvre each time we had 
to cross a main street similar to Washington Street, over- 
flowing with people in flight. When we emerged on Lasal- 
le, | noticed that crowds of people were moving in the di- 
rection of Madison Street, on which was situated the 
house of Mr. Treber. 

Desirous of assisting Mr. Treber or his family in any 
way that was within my power, and assuming that the 
fire had perhaps not yet reached his house and that I 
might be of use, I separated from my companions and 
moved with the crowd towards Madison Street. 

Despite the enormous mass of people crowding along 
the street, no cries or hubbab could be heard; the flight 
from the raging conflagration took place in silence, inter- 
rupted only by the rumble of wheels, the crackle and 
crash of the nearby fire, and the occasional desperate 
wail of some unfortunate soul who had not succeeded in 
moving out of the path of the terror-stricken horses and 
had fallen under the wheels of a coach. 

Having reached Madison Street, I saw that I had arrived 
too late. The whole street was on fire. When a gust of 
wind drove away somewhat the flames and smoke, I was 
able to see that, in the place where the magnificent house 
of Mr. Treber had once stood, there was now only a 
blackened heap upon which some flames still flickered. 
The heat made the street impassable. 

Realising that there was nothing I could do here, | de- 
cided to try to gain my own home, which was in the 
north side, Using a policeman’s baton which I had found 
lying on the pavement, I pei to make my way through 
the crowd towards the tunnel. 
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The fire had still not crossed through Lasalle onto the 
left side, and on the right side a tall row of buildings was 
still untouched, and so one might still hope to reach the 
tunnel through Lasalle. 

As we moved closer towards the canal, the fire came 
closer and closer to us. The buildings that had been pro- 
tecting us on the right caught fire. A gust of wind drove 
sparks and flames across a whole district to the left side 
of Lassalle, and fire broke out at the gas-works on the 
bank of the canal. 

The gasometers exploded with a deafening roar; the 
roadway blew up in several places, and the flames which 
shot out of the burst gaspipes set alight a previously un- 
touched part of the south side of town and threatened to 
cross the canal onto the east side. 

At the time when the gas-works exploded, I was not 
far from the entrance into a side tunnel for pedestrians 
towards which the crowd was moving. Crushed together 
in the relatively narrow passage of the dark tunnel and 
frightened by the explosion, people began to push and jostle 
each other, each thinking only of himself, elbowing and 
calling out to others as he sought to pass through the tunnel 
as quickly as he could. At the entrance, where I had halt- 
ed, one could hear the shouts and muffled groans of those 
unfortunates who were crushed and trampled by the crowd. 
It would be very dangerous to try to pass that way. 

It was equally venturesome to rush, as some did, to the 
central passages of the tunnel, which were filled with all 
kinds of carriages and coaches. Here one must inevitably 
be crushed unde the wheels and horses. 

It was impossible to turn back, make the round to 
another street and cross the bridge over the canal, as 
Lasalle was already on fire not far behind us. Not only 
were the houses burning, but the wooden roadway, torn 
apart in many places by the exploding gas, was also on fire. 

Finding myself in such a ‘ehcult situation, I decided 
to have recourse to extreme measures. Having forced my 
way by incredible effort through the crowd and reached 
the grating that separated the entrance for pedestrians 
from the entrance for coaches, I jumped down onto a 
mail-coach passing below, hoping in this way to pass 
through the tunnel. In vain the coach-driver, taken un- 
awares by such an impudent move, demanded with dread- 
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full oaths and threats that I climb down from his coach. 
I resolutely declared that he would be able to drive me 
away only by force, which would not be easy, and more- 
over that it was not certain which of us would be the first 
to fall under the wheels. Persuaded by this argument, and 
aware that it was imperative not to lose time, the coach- 
driver told me that I might at least prevent the horses of 
other coaches, which were constantly colliding with us, 
from coming too close. Then, continuing to curse quietly, 
he urged on his horses and entered the tunnel, filled with 
vehicles of every kind. I positioned myself at the back of 
the coach and busied myself with keeping other horses at 
a respectful distance with the help of the policeman’s ba- 
ton, with which they were acquainted. While we were 
driving along that part of the tunnel which was still illu- 
mined well by light from the entrance, my duty was not 
particularly onerous, but when the light, growing ever 
weaker, no longer reached us and we were compelled to 
drive in utter darkness, I was obliged to lay about me 
generously with the baton, striking out at horses that were 
almost on top of us and constantly threatened to get 
their legs entangled in our wheels and fetch us over. At 
times we moved at a round trot then came to a halt, hav- 
ing collided with the coach in front of us. Often, amidst 
the thunder of the wheels and the curses of the drivers my 
ear detected a wild cry or a choking sound, and more than 
once the wheels jumped as they passed over something 
lying of the roadway. Moreover, it seemed to me that I 
could hear the crunch of bones and muffled groans. 

The passage through the tunnel, which in fact lasted 
only a few minutes, seemed very long. Gradually light 
from the opposite entrance began to reach us, and we 
emerged safely on the east side, just in time. We had just 
left the tunnel when a dreadful crash caused me to look 
back. On the south side, the houses, at the very entrance 
to the tunnel had caught fire while we were passing under 
the canal, and now they collapsed, blocking and bringing 
down part of the tunnel and burying a multitude of 
people beneath the debris. 

Having thanked the coach-driver for his services, which 
he had shown me against his will, I jumped down from 
the mail-coach and moved in the direction of the north 
side. The number of fleeing people diminished. We began 
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to meet pedestrians coming towards us and, although 
there were still many people on the streets, there was no 
longer any pushing and jostling, and it was possible to 
move along freely. Along the way I learned that the fire 
had spread to the north side which, it appeared, it had 
completely destroyed. 

And indeed, on Chicago Avenue I once more met a 
dense crowd of people fleeing from the fire on the north 
side. Now I had to move against the crowd, and I experi- 
enced enormous difficulty in reaching the bridge. When I 
reached it, I found it was impossible to cross. 

The tarred wood of the bridge was ablaze immediately 
the flames reached it, and the watchman, a man who ho- 
nestly discharged his duties, was barely able to save him- 
self by swimming to safety, having none the less managed 
to open the bridge so as to prevent the fire from crossing 
to the east side. 

ape a large detour, I finally succeeded in crossing 
over to the north side and approached quite close to the 
spot where our shop had once stood. 

Most of the north side had already burned down, and 
was now a2 black expanse on which, here and there, one 
could make out charred logs and piles of bricks. 

Built almost entirely of wood, the north side was easy 
prey for the fire, which had destroyed it in the shortest 

ossible time. On the site once occupied by our fine little 
nouse the fire had gone out completely, as there was no- 
thing left to burn. 

The fire was now raging in the direction of Lincoln 
Park with such fury that it was beyond the power of man 
to prevent the destruction of that part of town towards 
which it was now leaping. [...] 

A throng of people was moving along the road that led 
out of town. The fire, which was blazing to the right of 
us, raged out behind us and on the road we trudged 
along. Having assailed the small wooden houses, it seemed 
to be pursuing us. Moving with extraordinary speed, it 
had almost caught up with its fleeing victims, and threat- 
ened to burn us alive. However, the empty expanses on 
both sides of the road as it reached the edge ot the town 
were now at hand, and there we could consider ourselves 
out of danger. 

A young woman with an infant in her arms was sitting 
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on two large bundles and leaning against the wall of a 
house. Two other children were sitting huddled up beside 
her. A man also stood by, a worker to judge by his clothes, 
and apparently the woman’s husband. He was clearly in a 
state of confusion and did not know what to do. Both 
the man and the woman were crying. It was evident that 
the woman, in saving her children and the remains of 
their possessions, had relied too much on her own 
strength, and was now unable to carry her heavy burden 
any further. Meanwhile the fire was drawing closer and 
closer to the house beside which the woman was sitting, 
and threatened to set it ablaze at any minute. 

I felt sorry for the poor family. Having thrown one of 
the bundles across my shoulder, I took the infant out of 
the woman’s arms, invited the dumbfounded husband to 
take the second bundle and one of the children, and sug- 
gested to the woman that she gather her strength to con- 
tinue on her way, holding on to me and her husband for 
support and together with them I heeded after the crowd. 
The eldest child, a boy of about six, was able to follow us 
on his own. 

The throng of people, having now arrived at the empty 
expanses where the fire could no longer overtake them, 
continued to move ahead. 

With the infant in my arms and the bundle on my 
shoulder, it was not very easy to walk. Moreover, the 
bundle was considerably neavier than I had first thought. 
It was not to be wondered at that the poor woman had 
exhausted herself in the attempt to carry such a weight. 

Having passed quite some distance out of town, the 
crowd turned off towards the prairie, where refugees who 
had arrived earlier had already settled themselves down 
under the Hess sky. It was already late. The flames of the 
fire lit up the prairie with a strange, mobile light, making 
it possible, however, to distinguish every object. 

Above the bright flames of the burning city, a crimson 
glow rose high into the sky, gradually turning high up 
into a leaden cloud. 

As the broad belt of fire slowly grew narrower, and in 
some places broke off altogether, giving way to a whitish 
smoke it was possible to conclude that the fire, having 
completed its task of destruction, was beginning to die 
ee. 1873 








Nikolai Shelgunov 





The article “Edgar Poe” (of which the first part is reproduced 
here) was written by the Russian essayist and public figure, Niko- 
lai Vassilyevich Shelgunov (1824-1891) and published in the jour- 
nal Dyelo (The Cause), No. 4, 1874, pp. 276-285. 

N. V. Shelgunov was actively involved in the revolutionary move- 
ment of the 1860s. After a journey abroad in 1858-1859 with 
M. L. Mikhailov, during which he met Herzen and Ogarev, Shelgu- 
nov returned home and became a close associate of Chernyshevsky 
and Dobrolyubov, contributing as an economist and sociologist to 
the journals Sovremennik (The Contemporary) and Russkoye slo- 
vo (Russian Word) and translating into Russian Die Lage der arbei- 
tenden Klasse in England by Engels (Sovremennik, Nos. 9-11, 1861). 
As a literary critic whose articles appeared in the journal Dyelo 
from 1866 to 1884, Shelgunov supported the principles of civical- 
ly tendentious art. In his early contributions to the journal Dyelo 
he noted the increasing interest shown in Russia in the history and 
politics of the USA, and was of the opinion that America present- 
ed a number of highly fascinating enigmas. He wrote two long ar- 
ticles, “Pages from the History of the North American Union” (Dye- 
lo, Nos. 11-12, 1867), and “American Patriots of the Last Century” 
(Nos, 1-2, 1868) and numerous commentaries on America. 

The article ‘“‘Edgar Poe as a Psychologist” was published in the 
journal Dyelo (Nos, 7-8, 1874) and signed N. Sh. The original ver- 
sion of the second article on Edgar Allan Poe, entitled “The Psy- 
chology of the Incomplete’, was banned by the censor, and ap- 
peared in abridged and modified form (parallels with Russian litera- 
ture were removed.) 


Edgar Poe 
There are people who, like coins, have one and the 
same image stamped upon them; others are like medals 


which are stamped for a particular occasion. Among the 
second group were such men as Hoffmann, the author of 
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this aphorism, and the American, Edgar Poe. 

If Hoffmann gave expression to Germany and the Ger- 
man soul, then Edgar Poe gave expression to the antipode 
of the Yankee who had turned time, heaven and earth 
into cash and yardstick. It is as if Edgar Poe wished to 
break free of the three conventional forms of life im- 
posed on every American by the calculating, industrialis- 
ed spirit of his homeland; he felt cramped and restricted 
in conventional, calculating America, which bound him to 
earth with too thin a rope. However, he strove skywards 
only because he desired that freedom which American so- 
ciety could not give him. Life demanded the positive of 
him, and he, in the spirit of contradiction, plunged into 
the world of fantasy, visions and ghosts. To America, 
proud of its positiveness, Poe wanted to say, as it were, 
that it was lacking sensitivity of heart and mind. And 
those Americans were, of course, right who looked on 
Poe with a certain scorn, as upon a drunkard who had 
brought ruin upon himself. Tit for tat... 

Edgar Poe was a man whose spirit was exceptionally 
noble sensitive and impressionable. Unable to find a 

lace for himself in the New World or the Old, he ended 
is life in a tavern. And here once again we discern that 
difference in similarity between him and Hoffmann. Hoff- 
mann drank regularly, systematically, as a true son of 
Germany. He wrote that, from eight to ten, he sat in the 
company of good people and drank tea with rum; and 
from ten till twelve also in the company of good people 
he drank rum with tea. After twelve, Hoffmann went 
down into the wine cellar and remained there until the 
morning, continuing, of course, to drink ‘‘crescendo”’. 
This was Hoffmann’s daily routine. Poe, however, as a rep- 
resentative of the free human spirit of free America, 
drank without any system. This, naturally, scandalised 
the Americans still more, particularly as, when he died—a 
37-vear-old man! in a country where, at the age of 37, 
each man should be well established—he had not a cent 
in his pockets. Such an extraordinary circumstance was 
OEE IRE for which the Americans could not forgive 
im. [...] 
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Grigory Machtet 





First published in the newspaper Birzheviye vedomosti (Stock- 
Exchange Gazette), January 28, 1876, No. 27, pp. 1-2 (without the 
ending on “Emigrant Trains”) under the title “From the Travel 
Notes of a Russian Emigrant to America”, signed by G, M. Trans- 
lated from the book: G. Machtet, Around the World... (Essays on 
American Life), Kartsev Publishers, Moscow, 1889, pp. 146-175 
(Chapter II]. New York). Republished in the book: G. A. Machtet, 
Selected Writings, Khudozhestvennaya literatura Publishers, Mos- 
cow, 1958, pp. 56-71 (in Russian). 

The Russian writer and journalist, Grigory Aleksandrovich 
Machtet (1852-1901), went to the USA in 1872, where he worked 
as a labourer and was a member of an agricultural commune. In 
1874 he returned to Russia and took part in the revolutionary move- 
ment. He was arrested in 1876, was imprisoned for a year in the 
Peter and Pau] Fortress, and then exiled to the Arkhangelsk Guber- 
nia and to Siberia. 

Machtet first began to write in America, and when he returned 
to Russia his essays on life in North America were published in nu- 
merous newspapers and magazines. His poem “This Last Farewell” 
(1876), later famous under the title “Tormented by Harsh Captivi- 
ty”, became a popular revolutionary song. In his article ‘“‘New 
York” and in other articles on America, Machtet revealed the hy- 
pocrisy of bourgeois “liberties” and described the desolate life of 
the working people. 


New York 


On arriving in New York, the emigrant must first of all 
make the acquaintance of his exploiters. One of the board- 
ing-house (pension) proprietors, who was present at 
Castle Garden! as reputedly trustworthy and who insist- 
ently called in newcomers, pestered me too, urging me 
to take up lodgings in his boarding-house, where, he said, 
for the sum of five dollars a week I would find ‘‘a well- 
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furnished table and a bed worthy of a gentleman”. Un- 
fortunately the emigration commission, whose praises are 
sung so loudly and so eloquently, had issued him with a 
certificate of ‘trustworthiness’ without once visiting his 
lodgings or tasting the food he served. Believing implicitly 
in the honesty of the emigration commission which, it 
seemed to me, could not nave registered such a tariff 
without knowing that in New York one could obtain 
board and lodging in the best boarding-houses for such a 
sum, I paid the five dollars to the insistent proprietor and, 
having been given my receipt, departed with him for 5, 
Washington Street. To my surprise I found myself not in 
a boarding-house, but in a tavern of the lowest kind, such 
as are to be found in great number in the less salubrious 
quarters of London and Paris, and which are used unfail- 
ingly by the authors of “Gothic” novels for the plots and 
denouements of their impossibly tragic tales. Behind a 
room, in fact the ‘‘saloon’”’, which opened directly onto 
the street and was filled with kegs, flagons and bottles of 
gin, rum, porter, ale, etc., began a long wooden corridor 
without so much as a ray of light and divided by wooden 
partitions into a number of individual kennels, each two 
and a half arshins long and two wide and bare of any fur- 
nishings save a bed, which creaked at the least movement 
and was covered with a dirty piece of felt cloth in place 
of a blanket. As I was later to discover, the walls, floor 
and ceiling were literally covered with various insects. 
The week that I spent there has remained imprinted for- 
ever on my memory. Although I usually left early each 
morning for a whole day, either in search of work or to 
go to work, merely tel ge in between 12 and 1 o’clock 
for a most unappetising meal, the bugs, the loud cries and 
songs of drunken men, their arguments and fist-fights 
turned my kennel into a nightly hell in which, far from 
resting after a day’s labour, I suffered hours of torment... 

Sometimes it was impossible to sleep for a single mi- 
nute, On the very first evening I witnessed the following 
scene, which repeated itself day after day for a whole 
week with but few variations: 

Of the customers who frequented the tavern, the larg- 
est single group was eciposed of emigrants newly-arrived 
in the country, mainly Irish and Germans, who had 
found themselves work which was, by European stan- 
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dards, well paid, and who, in their joy, and unused to be- 
ing in possession of such a large amount of money, would 
recklessly oe the dollars they earned. Around ten 
o’clock in the evening a German who had already had a 
few drinks came up to the bar unsteadily, ordered a beer 
and settled down with it in a corner... He was followed 
by a group of five drunken Irishmen... To begin with they 
contented themselves with songs and noisy conversation, 
until finally the inebriated German attracted their atten- 
tion... Immediately a hefty fellow rose to his feet and, 
muttering something to himself, turned to the German: 

“You a German?!” 

The latter, evidently knowing the Irish dislike of Ger- 
mans and fearing unpleasant consequences, denied it with 
a shake of his head. 

“Go on then, make the sign of the cross!”’ insisted the 
drunken Irishman, smiling craftily. 

The German did not respond. 

‘“‘Make the sign of the cross, or else!... 

The German failed to respond yet again, and our drun- 
ken ‘‘stalwart’’ delivered a hefty blew to the chin... 

In reply, the German struck him so hard over the head 
with a bottle that the glass shattered into pieces, and 
blood began to trickle down the face of the drunken 
pugilist. His companions came to his defence, and the 
slaughter began!... The proprietor raised a hue and cry 
which brought two policemen hurrying to the scene, and 
when the words “‘in the name of the law” evoked no res- 
ponse, they began to wield their lead-filled truncheons 
until they had quelled the disturbance, the German was 
carried out half-dead, and the Irishmen were put under 
arrest. 

In addition to the Castle Garden labour bureau, New 
York possesses many other private labour bureaus. For a 
payment of 30 or more cents, depending on the type of 
employment you are seeking, the bureau engages to find 

ou work, bhotigh; naturally, without stipulating how 
ong this search will take... Such bureaus usually offer 
work which involves moving West or South, where there 
is an acute shortage of ‘‘hands” and where hired workers 
are subject to the most dreadful exploitation, which some- 
times simply enslaves them... I myself witnessed just such 
an incident with fourteen Germans who had only just ar- 
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rived and who knew neither the country nor the langu- 
age. Having failed to find work and almost dying of hung- 
er, they applied to one of the private labour bureaus own- 
ed by a fellow-German, a circumstance which caused 
them, in their ignorance, to put particular trust in him. 
The wily German launched into a “tall story” about his 
sentiments, his love for his fellow-countrymen, and when 
the naive Germans gaped at him in gratitude, contracted 
them all to work on a railway in one of the most un- 
healthy localities in the North-West on the most outrage- 
ous terms. In so doing he virtually sold them into slavery. 
Firstly, they were engaged to work for a mere dollar a 
day without food; secondly, they were to work off the 
cost of Pauaprene them to their place of work, and as 
they did not have a cent to their name on arriving at their 
destination, they had to borrow money to feed them- 
selves from the company that was hiring them, which 
meant that they would be “‘working off” their debt inde- 
finitely. Somehow or other another German, a lawyer 
and philanthropist, learned of what had happened, took 
up the cause of his fellow-countrymen and instituted 
proceedings to obtain the annulment of their contract. In 
vain, however. The judge declared that, as the signatories 
were of age and understood the terms of the contract, it 
could not be annulled. Even worse instances could be 
cited, particularly when the so-called “travelling agents” 
are involved. These are constantly on the prowl in the 
alleys and back-streets, looking for a starving emigrant. 
They have no scruples at all, and sometimes simply rob 
the emigrant of his money, as happened to the man in the 
kennel next to mine in the boarding-house. A ‘‘travelling 
agent” took his last dollar as commission and then dis- 
appeared together with the promised employment. 

I arrived in New York at a time of great commotion. 
The whole country was in a state of excitement: they 
were preparing to elect a new president. “Grant” or 
“Greeley”? could be heard everywhere—in the taverns 
and the shops, in the streets and at fétes—in a word, any- 
where where there were at least two citizens, one of 
whom was capable of talking and arguing his point, and 
the other—of disagreeing or agreeing; these names were 
pronounced with a thousand different accents and in a 
thousand different ways, with jokes, witticisms and apt 
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comments. The windows of all the shops, saloons, and 
such like displayed portraits of one or other of the candi- 
dates, depending on which party had the vote of the pro- 
prietor-elector, or frequently a portrait of one and a cari- 
cature of the other. These caricatures simply dazzled the 
eye. They were posted and hung anywhere where it was 
possible to hang or stick them—on lamp-posts and tele- 
graph poles, on omnibuses, tram-cars, hawkers’ trays, the 
backs of delivery boys, etc., etc., and were even distribut- 
ed for nothing to passers-by. At times they were remark- 
ably witty and amusing, and always pungent and daring. 
I clearly remember one of them. Grant, all bound up, ill, 
with pillows behind his back, was showing his tongue to 
the physician. On it, in large letters, was written the name 
“Greeley’’. ‘‘Oh!” the physician was saying as he looked 
at the tongue. “You had better prepare yourself. This di- 
sease is incurable, and you will not survive it! ...’’ Need- 
less to say, his party, too, was not to be outdone, and 
launched many a well-aimed jibe at Greeley. One carica- 
ture in particular, which enjoyed unprecedented success 
and popularity, took the form of an awkward, round, 
cardboard fan on which was depicted, with great accura- 
cy but in caricature, the face of Greeley. The fan was 
fringed with white goat’s hair, which replaced the white 
locks of the elderly gentleman. 

However, the campaign was not limited to caricatures. 
The most crowded and busy streets were hung with enorm- 
ous sheets suspended on ropes strung between the roofs 
across the road. These sheets were decorated with gigan- 
tic pictures of Grant dressed in his general’s uniform and 
the inscription: “I defeated the Southerners, saved the 
Union and liberated the unhappy Negroes. Republicans 
and Negroes, give me your votes’, or Greeley with a copy 
of his newspaper, The Tribune, and the assertion that 
“it’s time to put an end to disputes. We must put the past 
behind us and raise the industry of the nation.” 

The walls of the houses and the fences were pasted 
with announcements solicitously warning citizens who 
“love their country”’ not to give their vote to one or the 
other candidate, moreover, these warnings were accompa- 
nied by all manner of scandalous gossip and slander 
against the opponent and ridiculously exaggerated praise 
of their own candidate. However, the most interesting of 
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all were, as one might expect, the various ‘“‘processions”’ 
and “meetings”. These, particularly in the evening, when 
the working men were free, made the streets impassable. 
The omnibuses and horse-drawn streetcars were forced 
to a standstill and instantly disappeared beneath a crowd 
of curious spectators. 

Any meeting normally began with a “procession”’. In 
front marched the musicians playing a ‘‘march” or the 
famous ‘Yankee Doodle”; they were followed by several 
men carrying banners covered with various slogans and 
portraits of one of the candidates. The “procession” 
wound through the crowded streets gathering passers-by 
as it went, stopped on one of the large squares, and then 
the organisers set off five or six brightly-coloured fire- 
works which exploded with a bang above the rooftops in- 
forming the inhabitants that a ‘‘meeting” was taking 

lace in their vicinity. On seeing the fireworks, all hurried 
in their direction and the square was literally flooded 
with people. A box was placed in the middle of the 
square, the “speaker” climbed onto it, removed his hat, 
bowed to the crowd and began his speech in which, after 
more or less eloquent appeals to the “patriotism” of the 
assembled citizens, he heaped upon the leader of the op- 
posing party every abusive epithet he could think of and 
pours? scorn upon its programme. It was a disaster if two 

ostile processions met in the street, and especially if a 
procession of Negroes, who were staunch supporters of 
Grant, met with Greeley supporters. The two sides im- 
mediately began an argument which often developed into 
a vicious brawl. 

Such clashes, however, are extremely rare and purel 
accidental, as the opposing parties themselves avoid suc 
meetings because ie the unfortunate consequences. If 
they did not, New York at election time would be the 
scene of endless fights and disputes which the police 
would be unable to prevent, both due to their small num- 
bers, and because the policemen, like the other citizens, 
also have an interest in the outcome of the election and 
would be unable to act with equal impartiality with res- 
fees to the two opposing parties. One fine evening, the 

uge Tompson Square was occupied by Grant supporters 
(Republicans), who had organised a meeting. Someone, 
no one knew who, spread the rumour—a mistaken one, as 
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it turned out—that Greeley supporters were gathering 
with the aim of forcibly disrupting the meeting. Many 
were extremely anxious. A police officer arrived and sta- 
tioned policemen at the corners of the streets which led 
onto the square. 

“Freedom of assembly,” he said to the policemen, ‘‘is 
guaranteed by the Constitution!... It is your direct duty 
to defend it... In case of attack and resistance, if words 
have no effect, you must use force!” 

“Yes, sir,’ answered one of the policemen, “but not 
against one’s own side... I’m for Greeley, and therefore I 
request to be released from duty!” 

It should be said that this answer by the policeman—a 
“servant of the law’’—caused general and strong indigna- 
tion—for nowhere perhaps in the whole wide world do ci- 
tizens so respect their Constitution and their laws as in 
America. They have the same respect for the words and 
instructions of their ‘‘servants of the law’’, be it the 
governor of a state or an ordinary policeman, if on- 
ly he is speaking and acting in the name of the law. Even 
such staunch upholders of the law as the English are 
sometimes amazed at the ministerial mien of some con- 
ductor, as Dixon says in his book.? I myself witnessed an 
incident which clearly illustrated this American charac- 
teristic. 

A steamship about to sail for Europe was standing 
alongside the granite quay of New York harbour... After 
the third blow of the whistle the pee suddenly re- 
membered something and went quickly ashore to the 
shipping office, having instructed the ‘eae on duty 
at the gangway not to let anyone else aboard. 

“Citizens,” the policeman proclaimed in a loud voice 
raising his hand to his cap, ‘“‘no one may board ship, al- 
theask the gangway is down!” 

“All right!” came the traditional reply from the dense 
crowd pressing against the railing in the quayside and 
continuing to talk with those who were leaving. Those on 
board the ship jokingly stretched out their hands, and 
those who were seeing them off also jokingly stretched 
out theirs... ‘Shaking hands in thin air!” people could be 
heard joking here and there in the crowd, and, of course, 
no one even attempted to move towards the gangway... 
Unhappily, an acquaintance whom a few of us were see- 
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ing off also came to the ship’s railings and stretched out 
her hand into the air... We stretched out our hands in re- 
sponse, but one of us, who had only been two days in 
America and was totally unfamiliar with its ways, wanted 
to play the gentleman and went towards the gangway. 

“Where do you think you are going?” I ebuldnse help 
exclaiming. “It is not permitted!” 

“Don’t be silly,” he answered, not heeding, ‘“‘no need 
to take it seriously!” But he was interrupted by the po- 
liceman, who barred his way. 

“It’s not permitted, sir!’’ 

The European pushed the policeman roughly to one 
side and stepped forward... 1 hardly had time to blink be- 
fore a dozen hands had seized hold of him; the policeman 
was binding his arms and the whole crowd, men and wo- 
men, cried out in unison: ‘Bring him before the judge! 
To court with him!... What? Pushed a policeman!? 
Bring him before the judge!” It is hard to convey the in- 
dignation which Bipped the crowd, a large part of which 
moved off towards the courthouse behind the policeman 
with the accused, who understood only then that the at- 
titude towards the police is not everywhere the same. 
Having heard the case and learned that the accused had 
only been two days in America, the judge declared: 

“It is, of course, difficult to learn anything in just two 
days. Therefore, sir, I will confine myself in this instance 
simply to a warning... I heartily recommend you, sir, to 
learn, as quickly as possible, to respect the law and those 
who execute it, since they are acting on behalf of the 
law...” 

I will not give a detailed description of New York, its 
broad streets and avenues, its magnificent shops, its man- 
sions, churches, squares and the like. All of this has long 
since been described at length by our tourists. I will sim- 
ply say that the impression which it produces on the new- 
comer is unforgettable. You will never forget the dark 
blue waters of the ocean lapping its shore, nor the forest 
of masts in the harbour ana: the smoking stacks of the 
steamships, nor the elegant, sometimes magnificent build- 
ings which would be the envy of Paris or London, nor 
that seething torrent of life which flows unceasingly 
down its streets. The bustle and movement are amazing; 
not having experienced anything of the kind in Europe, 
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one may at first even feel stunned. Everything seems to 
happen of its own accord, no one inquires about any- 
thing, everyone knows what he is about, where to f° and 
what to do. You find yourself stepping indecisively, ap- 
rehensively into this new city of the New World, feeling 
ill at ease, as if you were indeed out of place. All around 
you are so full of self-assurance; you alone do not know 
what to do and, from time to time, fearful of some un- 
pees gaze around timidly, hesitate and constantly 
ook over your shoulder! These outward gestures are so 
conspicuous, contrast so strikingly with the surroundings, 
that the ‘“‘Yankee”’ has little difficulty in identifying a 
‘‘greenhorn’’, as the emigrants are called. 

“You know, gentlemen,” declared one fellow-country- 
man who frankly described his first impressions on Amer- 
ican soil, ‘“‘1 was so bemused when I came ashore, so 
amazed at this strange bustle on the streets, that I stood 
motionless with my suitcase in my hand, unable to step 
backwards or forwards!,.. I stood and stared—there it is, 
I thought to myself, the new land that I so longed to 
see!... And do you know, gentlemen, what was the first 
thought that came into my head when | saw that new 
land?... Well, can you guess’... I promise you, you will ne- 
ver guess, even I am ashamed to remember... ‘Who do I 
complain to?’ That was the first thought that passed 
through my mind as soon as I saw all that bustle... Com- 
plain about what, about whom, why—God only knows. 
No one had touched me, no one had offended me, yet 
nonetheless that was the thought that passed through my 
mind... I saw all those people, yet there was apparently 
no one I could complain to...” 

As for the comforts of life, nothing need be said. New 
York has only just been built, and everything in it is ar- 
ranged to satisfy the individual’s requirements as easily 
and aires as possible. However exacting a man 
might be, he will find no cause for complaint. The hotels, 
houses, apartments and means of transport leave nothing 
to be desired. From the point of view of hygiene, it is one 
of the leading cities in the world. The streets are broad 
and are kept neat and tidy; the air is clean; the climate, 
despite the fact that New York is even slightly further 
south than Naples, is moderate (in winter the river and 
the harbour freeze over, and then everyone in the city, 
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men and women, adults and children, fly across the ice 
on skates, and there are masquerades, balls, etc.). The fa- 
mous Central Park is a miracle of art (when the city 
spreads to cover the whole of the island upon which it 
stands, the park will be located in the centre, and there- 
fore it has been named Central Park); it is larger and more 
beautiful than the Bois de Boulogne. All kinds of meet- 
ings are held here almost every day; there are numerous 
libraries, the best magazines in the whole of America are 
published in New York, its streets contain the best shops, 
theatres and museums, and to all this must be added that 
life is not nearly so expensive as some declare it to be, 
particularly for the single man. The innumerable forms of 
entertainment, spectacles, non-essential items and luxu- 
ries are indeed expensive, as also is alcohol, but essential 
items such as food, lodgings, etc., are comparatively 
cheap, and certainly better than their cheap European 
equivalents. A man living on the lowest possible wage, 
without any professional skills, an ordinary labourer who 
has permanent employment, earns no less than six-seven 
dollars a week; that is the minimum wage for a labourer, 
and for five dollars a week, or even for four and a half, or 
four, you can always find a room in the best boarding- 
houses, not a large room, it is true, but clean and light 
(sometimes a double room), with a bed, furniture, gas, 
running water, and wholesome, not luxurious but fresh- 
ly-cooked and nourishing food—breakfast, dinner and 
supper. Three times a day you will be served meat, vege- 
tables, butter, milk pudding, custard or cake, and tea or 
coffee. Breakfast is always early in the morning, before 
work begins; dinner is from twelve to one, and supper af- 
ter work ends, that is, after six o’clock. The emigrants 
usually squander the money left over from their wages on 
drink, 

However, the fortunate ones who have managed to 
find themselves work are relatively few. Usually weeks 
pass, while steamships arrive one after another, bringing 
with them new hands and fresh demands for work, and 
sometimes the period is longer. During all this time the 
emigrant buys newspapers, looks for advertisements of- 
fering work, spends each day running from one address 
to another, and, more often than not, hears only “al- 
ready taken’... He has no better luck in the labour 
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bureau. Then he decides to leave the city and look for 
work elsewhere, on a ranch, or building a railway or a 
canal, or working as a lumberjack; the company agents 
poe him a carefree life, easy work, and gold by the 

andful which, if the emigrant finds himself in an un- 
healthy locality, not infrequently become a long period 
of intermittent fever. 

As a result of the difficulty of finding employment 
and, in many cases, the lack on the part of the emigrants 
of the means necessary to undertake a long journey into 
the hinterland, New York is overflowing with footloose, 
hungry workers who scurry ceaselessly up and down the 
streets in search of possible gain. Hunger drives them to 
various crimes, and, if the emigrant is not caught immedi- 
ately and sent to a workers’ home or a corrective colony, 
he becomes totally incapable of honest work, accustomed 
to easy pions and is corrupted to the point where he will 
even rob from his own brother, another unhappy emi- 
grant who still knows nothing, a newcomer unfamiliar 
with the country, as he himself once was and whom he, 
already armed with so much experience, can easily de- 
ceive. Many simply specialise in cheating the emigrant 
newcomers, New York occupies first place in a compara- 
tive statistical graph of crimes committed in the United 
States, and the number of crimes is continuing to in- 
crease, despite the fact that the local legislators nave re- 
tained the death penalty, long since abolished in the ma- 
jority of states, in the criminal code of New York State. 

All in all, the life of the emigrant in New York is harsh 
indeed. The educated class looks on them with contempt 
as an “‘illiterate mass’, and various swindlers, known as 
“loafers” look on them as a means of arranging their 
shady deals. Once, as | was walking late one evening down 
the 4th Avenue, I came across a man who was weeping. 

“What is the matter? Why are you crying?” I asked 
him. He was a young German. 

“They robbed me ... robbed me down to my last cent 
.. My own countrymen!” he replied through his tears. 

“Why didn’t you call a policeman?” 

“They invited me into a house ... offered me some- 
thing to eat... | thought of them as my fellow-country- 
men, and they robbed me ... two held me and one pulled 
out my money ... and then they pushed me out onto the 
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street... I shouted, but no one came... No doubt everyone 
was asleep. There wasn’t any policeman either... I’m look- 
ing for one now!” 

We soon found a policeman who, like all the police- 
men, spoke German. Having listened to the story, he 
willingly went with the German to look for the thieves. 

“But don’t think it will do any good,” the policeman 
said. “‘They’ll probably deny it all, and you have no proof 
whatsoever, and the court will not believe your word 
alone. It happens every day... Do you carry a revolver 
with you? That’s the best protection.” 

We came up to the house and went into the apartment 
indicated by the German. Moreover, the policeman, not 
having the right to enter a private dwelling, asked for per- 
mission... 

It turned out that there were no Germans there at all, 
just an Irishman and his wife. The victim did not recog- 
nise them as being among those who had robbed him and 
was surprised that he had not seen them before, when he 
had sat in that very room only with fellow-Germans. 

“Oh, there is nothing to be surprised at,” the police- 
man noted. “It’s probably an organised gang... Nothing 
will come of this, you'll see.” 

However, he still wrote down the address of the apart- 
ment and the names of the residents, who testified that 
they had heard the German’s cries but could not under- 
stand what it was all about, and then accompanied the 
German to the police station. The Irishman and his wife 
testified that they had been home all evening and that no 
one had called, even for a minute. 

Alongside people of this kind who, sooner or later in- 
evitably end in the dock in a New York court, there is an 
appallingly large number of other, more dangerous and 
malevolent official swindlers who are not punishable by 
law, against whom there is no protection from either a 
policeman or a revolver, and who exploit the ignorance 
and superstition of the illiterate, impoverished crowd. 
These are the ‘‘professors of magic’, ‘“‘sorcerers’’, ‘‘for- 
tune-tellers’” of every kind who, in their announcements 
and posters persuasively assure a gullible public of the 
“wonders of their art’, and for a dollar, ‘for just one dol- 
lar”, promise to reveal all the mysteries of the past, pre- 
sent and future; ‘“medium-spiritists’” who, for one or two 
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dollars, promise to enable you to communicate with the 
world beyond the grave, to write to the spirits of your pa- 
rents, relatives, friends, etc., who display mysterious 
hands and tongues playing violins or mouth organs; phy- 
sicians (in America one has no need of any medical dip- 
loma to practise medicine) who promise to cure you, for 
one dollar, of all ‘“‘past and future illnesses”, sell ‘‘elixirs 
of life’ (sweetened water) and teach ‘the secret of giv- 
ing birth to beautiful children, to children who will be gen- 
iuses, generals, scholars,” etc.; ‘“‘phrenologists” who prom- 
ise to reveal all your talents and abilities; magnetisers 
and the like. All of them vie with each other in attracting 
people with promises and pledges, swindling and finally, 
with the them imperturbable cold-bloodedness, with a 
perfectly calm conscience, as if they were performing 
some honourable deed, fill their deep pockets with the 
hard-earned cents of a poor, hungry, ignorant and there- 
fore gullible populace... Among those who bring their last 
cents earned by the most laborious work are the elderly, 
who want to learn whether they are long for this world, 
young girls waiting impatiently for a husband, young men 
oe of a bride, the sick, the crippled, children and 
adults. 

Once, out of curiosity, | went to one such physi- 
cian. Inside the room I found seven other visitor waiting 
their turn. 

“Well, what’s the matter?” inquired the charlatan of a 
pale, lanky patient, his voice abrupt and sharp as if he 
were in a hurry. 

“It hurts!” answered the patient in a feeble voice, 
pointing to his chest. 

“Aha, you have a pain ... in your chest? Right?” 

“Yes, in my chest.” 

‘Your tongue... Show me your tongue!” 

The patient stuck out his tongue and the charlatan 
shook his head... 

“Your pulse... Let me feel your pulse!... Quickly!” 

The sick man held out his hand. 

“Bad!... Very bad indeed,” whispered the doctor myster- 
iously. ‘“You will die if you do not follow my instructions... 
A dozen powders, sir, these powders here, ten cents 
each... Just one dollar and twenty cents in all, and a dollar 
for the consultation makes it two dollars twenty!...”’ 
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“Goodbye ... goodbye... When you’ve finished them, 
call again!” he continued hastily, putting the dollars 
away and giving the powders—probably sugar or flour—to 
the patient. Who’s next? Move along, gentlemen, I don’t 
have much time.” 

The patients moved up. 

Even more interesting, however, was my visit to a me- 
dium-spiritist who offered his clients the opportunity to 
correspond with the spirits. 

The fairly small, but rather well-furnished room was in 
semi-darkness... Heavy curtains covered the windows... In 
the middle of the room, covered with a dark, heavy table- 
cloth, was a round table on which stood a spirit lamp and 
a number of boxes of various sizes. The faces of the 
‘guests’, of whom there was quite a large number, ex- 
pressed a kind of fear mingled with curiosity and the ex- 
pectancy of something mysterious and rare. Only the me- 
dium-charlatan, a middle-aged German sitting at the 
table, was calm and had about him an air of extreme im- 
portance. The guests, all Germans, came up to him in 
turn, put their letters on the table and, a short while lat- 
er, received their ‘‘reply’’ from another box, paying a 
dollar as they did so. Before the séance began, the me- 
dium showed the ‘“‘answer box’’ to all the visitors, assur- 
ing them that “it contains nothing”, but not, of course, 
showing the mechanism on the floor of the box. 

I also went up to the table. 

“What do you want?” asked the medium. 

“I want a letter from my dead friend, sir!” 

“That’s fine. Write his christian name and surname on 
this piece of paper ... and a question, if you so wish!” 
and the medium gave me a piece of paper and a pencil. 

I wrote in Russian. 

“‘What’s this? What language have you written in?” The 
medium opened his eyes in astonishment as he looked at 
the unknown and, for him, incomprehensible letters. 

‘“That’s not German!” 

“No,” I said, “it’s not German. I am Russian!”’ 

“Russian ... but ... fine, just fine.” The medium fal- 
tered and reddened in confusion: ‘‘Russian! But your 
friend was no doubt an educated man?... No doubt he 
knew German, or English, or at least French?” 

“No, sir, he knew Russian only.” 








“Russian only... Ah! But he could learn German 
there (the medium pointed upwards with his finger). The 
spirits also learn, as we do... Do you know that?”’ 

“YT don’t...” 

“No, but I assure you, he will understand German; in 
any case, there he has friends and they will translate for 
him if he doesn’t know... You had better write at least 
the surname in German. Although you can leave it as it is, 
if you wish,” and the medium dropped my note into the 
box. 

Shortly afterwards there was a knocking under the 
table. Whether it was the medium himself who was 
knocking, or his assistant, who was sitting under the table 
concealed by the floor-length tablecloth and writing the 
“answers’’ from the spirits, | do not know... However, the 
medium became mysteriously attentive. 

“Can you hear, can you hear?” he asked, pretending to 
listen. “‘That’s your friend who is speaking... I alone can 
understand what he is saying! He ts saying ... he is say- 
ing... (the medium listened again), he is saying that you 
should write to him in German. He wants to show you 
how well he knows German now!” 

At this point I could restrain myself no longer and | 
burst out laughing. 

“You really ought to warn the public,” I said, “that 
your spirits only write German...” 

The medium was extremely disconcerted; it was only 
now that he realised that I did not believe him. 

“You do not believe me!... You think that I am deceiv- 
ing you?” 

‘“‘Most certainly... You are a charlatan. You are deceiv- 
ing all these people, swindling them out of their hard- 
earned money.” 

“Me ... me ... a charlatan!”” The medium was at a loss 
for words, fearing that this entire scene would damage his 
“practice”. ‘“Charlatan! I know ... you are saying that so 
that you can leave without paying me!” 

“Give me an answer,” I replied, “and I will pay youa 
dollar; here it is!” I added, putting the money on the 
table. 

“But the spirit does not want to read and answer in 
Russian... He...” 

‘And I don’t want to write in German...’ 
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“He answered you by knocking!... 

But at this point the audience, which had been silent 
up till now, came to my defence. A muttering could be 
heard... Some even called the medium a “‘charlatan’’... 
Livid with anger, the medium terminated the séance, de- 
claring that that was sufficient for one day and that he 
was tired. 

This is why the agents of the “emigration bureau”’ are 
so insistent in their warnings to emigrants not to be se- 
duced by New York but to hurry on West, where the de- 
mand for work-hands is considerable, where it is always 
possible to find work, if one only has the desire to, or 
take a plot of unoccupied land, provided, of course, one 
has first taken one’s oath of allegiance to the Constitu- 
tion, that is, taken American citizenship. Congress does 
all it can to promote such migration in order to settle the 
semi-desert prairies as quickly as possible, and to this end 
it has organised special “‘emigrants’ trains’’ for those trav- 
elling West, and special ‘emigrants’ tickets’, which al- 
low the passenger on such trains to travel at haif price... 
These trains are made up of old coaches with soft, com- 
fortable seats, in no way inferior to our 1st class coaches, 
but they move a great deal more slowly, making way for 
all other trains ... sometimes one has to wait for hours on 
some branch line out in the prairie until a locomotive 
arrives to pull you at full steam to the next station, 
where, perhaps, you will have to wait just as long again. 
The journey is slow—but not boring... The magnificent 
and unusual scenery, the totally different way of life— 
new people—all engage the interest, and any thought of 
boredom is forgotten... 

“Well, do you like it here?” I asked a fellow traveller, a 
sedate German, during one such stop. He had been gazing 
through the window during the entire trip... All the pas- 
sengers had taken advantage of the stop to light a bonfire 
on the meadow and arrange a fine evening picnic. 

“Well, do you like it?” 

“Oh yes. Oh yes!” the German answered in friendly 
tones. “I like it very much... But I don’t see any soldiers 
here!,.”” : 

“That’s because there aren’t any... There are just a few 
Paid troops on the borders of Indian territory. Well, what 
do you want soldiers for?...”’ 
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“What do you mean?” exclaimed the German in surp- 
rise. “You know... Such a large country and no troops?!.. 
Not a uniform in sight...” 

“There is your ‘uniform 

I pointed to the magnificent prairie, to the green car- 
pet covered with millions of multi-coloured flowers, to 
the lovely copse bending down to a brook, the clear wa- 
ters of which reflected the crimson glow of sunset, at the 
bright, semi-transparent sky which resembled a blue 
mist—but it was not enough for him... 

“All the same, you know... No order!” He shook his 
head perplexed. ‘‘Such a large country, and not a man in 
uniform about.” 
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Pyotr Lavrov 


The following is an extract from the article ‘“‘A Pathological Phe- 
nomenon”, which was published anonymously in the newspaper 
Vperyod! Dvukbnedelnoye obozreniye (Forward! A biweekly 
review), 15 (3) September, Vol. II, No. 41, 1876, London, pp. 561- 
562. 

The newspaper Vperyod! was edited by Pyotr Lavrovich Lav- 
rov (Mirtov) (1823-1900), a theorist of the Russian revolutionary 
Narodnik movement, philosopher and essayist. From 1861 on- 
wards, he was actively involved in the revolutionary movement, 
and in 1862, he became an associate of Chernyshevsky and joined 
the secret revolutionary society Zemlya i Volya (Land and Free- 
dom). In 1866, he was arrested, tried before a court martial and 
exiled, in 1867, to the Vologda Gubernia. In 1870, he escaped 
from exile and fled to France, where he became a member of the 
First International and took part in the Paris Commune of 1871. In 
May 1871, he was sent by the Commune to London, where he 
made the acquaintance of Marx and Engels. From 1873 to 1876 
he edited the journal and newspaper Vperyod! (Zurich and Lon- 
don), which had become the press organs of the international 
workers’ and socialist movement. 

Lavrov was the first to introduce the works of Walt Whitman to 
Russian literary criticism. In July 1882, writing under the pseudo- 
nym P. Kryukov, he published an article on Longfellow in Oteches- 
tvenniye zapiski (Fatherland Notes), in which he also discussed the 
poetry of Whitman, declaring the latter to be a far more talented 
writer than the famous author of The Song of Hiawatha. Lavrov 
affirmed that Longfellow was the exact opposite of his rival, Whit- 
man, who “outraged the Anglo-Saxon sense of propriety with the 
impudent starkness of his works”. On the question of the poetic 
style of the two poets, Lavrov also gave his preference to Whitman, 
accusing Longfellow of meaningless obscurity and of being influ- 
enced by didactic sentimentalism. 

Lavrov’s articles on foreign literature have been collected to- 
gether in a book entitled Studies on Foreign Literature (Petrograd, 
1923, in Russian). 
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(“The Republic of Humbug”’) 


(From the Newspaper Vperyod! Edited by Pyotr Lavrov) 


In order to raise the moral level of the whole of soci- 
ety, cultured individuals come together in microscopic 
communes where they hope, by means of an entire sys- 
tem of self-education, by means of collective labour and 
mutual criticism, to develop among themselves the mod- 
els of future communal life. They are prepared to form 
something in the nature of a small and secluded monas- 
tery of dissenters on a remote farm in Russia itself. 
Others draw up plans for reproducing, as it were, the 
communes of Perfectionists! in the Caucasus. Still others 
head directly for the same destination that, for one 
hundred and fifty years, has been chosen by all those 
weary of the Old World (Europamiden), the innovators 
who admit themselves incapable of combating social evil 
where it actually exists—to America, which has swallowed 
up without trace so much fresh force, so many noble 
intents in the creation of that republic of humbug, that 
kingdom of the dollar, which we see there today. The 
experience of centuries and millennia has not as yet 
succeeded in dissuading routine-infected minds that it is 
not by emigrating from the field of battle that one can 
remove the cockle that covers it ever more thickly; that 
the microscopic activity of isolated communes can never 
affect any hangs in the position of the masses; that 
history advances not as a consequence of the example of 
isolated individuals, however perfect they might be, but 
as a consequence of simultaneous and consciously or 
unconsciously organised work in thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of centres where the interests of society 
predominate over moral elaboration. 


15 September 1876 





Dmitry Mendeleyev 





The reminiscences of the renowned Russian chemist, Dmitry 
Ivanovich Mendeleyev (1834-1907) about his journey to the USA 
are here translated in an abridged version from the text of the 
publication: D. I. Mendeleyev, Works, USSR Academy of Sciences 
Publishing House, Leningrad-Moscow, 1949, Vol. 10, pp. 74 
154 (in Russian), This text was first published in Mendeleyev’s 
book: The Oil Industry in the North American State of Pennsyl- 
vania and in the Caucasus, Obshchestvennaya polza Publishers, 
St. Petersburg, 1877, pp. 62-150 (in Russian). 

D. I. Mendeleyev arrived in the USA on 21 June 1876 in con- 
nection with the international industrial exhibition in Philadelphia, 
which opened in May of that year. He was in America during the 
celebrations in July 1876, to mark the centenary of American In- 
dependence, and left New York on 12 July of the same year. 
Speaking of the purpose of this visit by the Russian chemist to the 
USA, G. P. Kuropyatnik, a researcher into economic, cultural and 
diplomatic ties between Russia and the USA, writes the following: 
“The influx of American oil products onto the world market in the 
middle of the 1870s led to a fall in prices and the reduction of the 
number of oil-refining plants in Baku from 100 to 20, and then to 
4. This inflicted serious losses on the oil producers of Russia, and 
their anxiety was communicated to the Government. In order to 
clarify the reasons for the fall of oil prices and gather information 
on the state of the oil industry in the USA, the Ministry of Finance 
and the Russian Technical Society decided to send a commission of 
experts to the USA. A far more appropriate occasion for making 
the journey than the exhibition in Philadelphia could hardly be 
found, It was natural that Mendeleyev should be shosen by the 
chief technical expert. His task was to familiarise himself with the 
main oil-bearing regions of the USA, the technology of oil extrac- 
tion, refinement and processing, and to present his conclusions re- 
garding the reasons for the drop in prices for American kerosine” 
(G. P. Kuropyatnik, Russia and the USA, Economic, Cultural and 
Diplomatic Links. 1867-1881, Nauka Publishers, Moscow, 1981, 
Pp. 179-180. In Russian). Mendeleyev expected to see in America 
the fruits of intelligent civilisation and culture, but his impressions 
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were in many respects disappointing, and this was clearly reflected 
in his article about his journey. 

In the preface to his book on the oil industry in the USA, Men- 
deleyev wrote: “In the New World, human behaviour has, over one 
hundred years, remained the same—that of the old world, The 
salty waters of the ocean and the free institutions evidently do 
not renew men nor refresh their thinking. In America they are not 
resolving the issues that engage the minds of men, but are simply 
repeating in a new way the same Latin history on which Western 
thought has been educated. These impressions were inevitably tell- 
ing on my work—nor do I regret it.” 


A Journey to America 


A large number of travellers who have described the 
American United States have inspired the general convic- 
tion that this country is interesting not so much by virtue 
of its scenery, flora and fauna as by the free and enter- 
prising spirit of its inhabitants. The history and prosperi- 
ty of the States confirm this view. A liking for the Ameri- 
cans had long attracted me to their country. It had also 
long been my desire to visit the North American United 
States in order to see such natural scenes and phenomena 
as Niagara Falls, the Yosemite Valley, and the so-called 
Yellowstone National Park, opened a few years ago in the 
Rocky Mountains, where thousands of periodically active 
hot springs or geysers still await scientific investigation. 
Having visited the London, Paris and Vienna world exhi- 
bitions, I delayed my trip to America to the present year 
in order to avail myself of the opportunity of seeing both 
the country and its expression in the exhibition. As far 
back as 1873, when at the Vienna world exhibition it 
had become known that in 1876 there would be an exhi- 
bition in America, I had decided to go there; and after 
reading of the preparations for the exhibition in Philadel- 
phia, my interest grew, as did that of many others. Every- 
one expected that in Philadelphia they would see many 
original, typically American mechanical inventions, for 
thus is the American technical genius always depicted. 
The Americans appeared little, were weakly represented 
at the other world exhibitions; this was usually explained 
by the fact that the Americans do not have a direct trade 
interest in Europe. It is extremely costly and quite point- 
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less for transatlantic entrepreneurs to exhibit their goods 
in Europe, at European exhibitions. Americans were al- 
ways noted for their rifles, revolvers and sewing machines, 
after. which there usually came a small quantity of 
other American products, and only a few products of the 
American soil and American mining found an application 
in Europe. Judging by the comments of travellers and the 
number of patents registered in America, we expected to 
see at the Philadelphia exhibition a large number of origi- 
nal technical products, particularly mechanical. Most of 
all, however, I desired to visit America because of the 
people themselves and their way of life, of which so 
much has been written. It is a well-known fact that those 
who visit the American States have, in the majority of 
cases, the most favourable comments to make about them. 
Such comments are particularly numerous in literature re- 
lating to the fifties and sixties. Among such a vast num- 
ber of comments of this kind, the small number of unfa- 
vourable comments made after a visit to the American 
States, particularly in recent years, was scarcely notice- 
able. The Americans themselves, followed by all the other 
nations, believe in the great stability of the continuing 
prosperity of this country, usually basing their opinion 
on the argument that in the American States European 
civilisation has found its best and most vigorous expres- 
sion, having cast off many old and harmful traditions, 
and having directed its efforts towards the development 
of individuality and genuine social freedom of institu- 
tions. The fame of America and its institutions spread 
with particular rapidity during the period of the war be- 
tween the northern and southern states, for slavery was a 
dark stain on the free institutions of the States. I wished 
to see for myself, if only in a few instances, but personal- 
ly, the specific characteristics developed by American in- 
stitutions, and those conditions and characteristics whose 
description had impressed me. To this desire was added 
the wish to study on the spot the development of the oil 
industry in America, and particularly in Pennsylvania, 
which supplies the whole world with its lamp oil. 

When the commission of the Russian Technical Society 
examined the question of oil, and in particular the rea- 
sons for the fall in prices for American oil, many doubts 
arose as to the fate of the oil business in America. Intend- 
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ing to visit the exhibition in America in connection with 
this issue, I wished to collect certain information which 
might shed light on the oil situation in the States, and 
stated this to the commission. My intention coincided 
with the aims of the commission, and with the wish of 
the Ministry of Finances to obtain information on the sit- 
uation in the oil industry in America, and therefore I 
was requested to collect in America as much information 
as possible on the state of the oil business in the States. 
Given such a request, I decided not to go alone, as I was 
not sufficiently familiar with the English language, and 
therefore I made my journey in the company of my 
friend and assistant, V. A. Gemilian. We set off together 
at the end of May (New Style), travelled together all the 
time, and returned in August. Both of us had business in 
Paris, and therefore we travelled via this city, from 
whence we decided to set off for America on board a 
steamer of the French Transatlantic Company. Thanks to 
the letters of recommendation we had received in Paris, 
the representatives of this company assisted me in every 
way possible during the journey in making some of those 
meteorological observations which | could most usefully 
make during a voyage across the ocean. The huge steam- 
a belonging to this company, which, however, have 
suffered two major disasters in recent years, are remark- 
able for their speed, and some of them, for example the 
steamship Pereira, are among the world’s fastest. We trav- 
elled on the steamship Labrador, under the command of 
Captain Sanglier. The cost of the journey from Paris to 
New York and back, first class, was 1050 francs—relative- 
ly page oa as the steamships belonging to this com- 
pany offer every comfort possible on a sea voyage. We 
were not a little surprised to discover that the number of 
passengers leaving with the Labrador was quite small: in 
the first classes there were only 48 passengers in all. The 
majority of the passengers were visiting America because 
of the exhibition; there were exhibitors, commissaries of 
several countries, engineers, and various other people trav- 
elling to America in order to learn about the country 
and its industry. Some were returning to America. All 
were fully expectant of seeing much that would be inter- 
esting and instructive, though sometimes, in conversa- 
tion, various anxieties were expressed regarding the suc- 
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cess of the exhibition in view of the industrial crisis that 
has held the country in its grip since 1873. It appears that 
the trade and industrial stagnation of recent years has 
been particularly marked in America. This shows the 
close link between American and European life. It was 
said, and once in America we discovered this was true, 
that the shortage of work had recently led to a consider- 
able reduction in pay and a visible decrease in the num- 
ber of emigrants to America. With us on board the Labra- 
dor, which has a vast area to accommodate emigrants, 
there were only eighty persons who had paid the lower: 
emigrant fare. Most of these were going to relatives, as 
was easily determined from their conversations. French 
steamships take emigrants from Italy, Switzerland and 
other Rhineland areas; it is cheaper for them to travel to 
Le Havre than to Liverpool, Bremen or Antwerp, from 
which ships with emigrants also sail. Over recent years, to 
judge by the information I received on the ship, emigra- 
tion to America may be said to have ceased, and there is 
even a reverse phenomenon: the number of people trav- 
elling emigrant class from America is greater than the 
number travelling to America by the same class. This 
information was later confirmed in America itself. 
The actual number of emigrants arriving in America has 
dropped considerably in comparison with previous years. 
The Americans keep scrupulous account of the number 
of emigrants, but it must not be forgotten that usually it 
is the number of emigrants arriving in America that is 
recorded; there are no graphs recording reverse emigra- 
tion, that is, those leaving from America, and their num- 
ber has recently been increasing every year. A large num- 
ber of emigrants go to countries of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, in particular to Brazil and Australia; there is even 
a reverse emigration of workers from America to Europe. 
Some workers for large European constructions are hired 
in America, which means that prices in America are now 
lower than in Europe. 

Among our fellow-travellers on the Labrador, there 
were several people who knew America, had spent some 
time there, and even lived there. However, their descrip- 
tions of America differed considerably. G. B., a true 
Frenchman who had visited America several times and 
had relatives there, was full of enthusiasm for all things 
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American. He gave us poetic descriptions of American riv- 
ers, mountains and plains; about American life he spoke 
exactly in the same terms as Mr. Zimmermann in his 
book about America, so well known in our country;} he 
adorned every well-known feature of American life with 
attractiveness or originality or freshness of approach. 
G. B. and his wife appealed to many with their tales of 
America, All of us, having never ourselves been to this 
country, listened to Mr. and Mrs B. with great interest. 
The majority of the passengers were of exactly the same 
mind, thanks to the attitude which dominates in litera- 
ture. If it were not for this interest in America, many 
would never visit this country—the majority were drawn 
by her good reputation, and everyone believed in the fine 
stories about America. 

Usually the voyage across the ocean takes 10 days; we 
were obliged to spend 11 because near the Newfoundland 
Shoals, which are known for the changeability of the 
weather, we ran into a fog so dense that for several days 
we could see nothing at all at sea, even over a very short 
distance. There was reason to fear collisions, and the 
speed of the ship had to be reduced. [...] 

Travellers fear the ocean crossing, and therefore not 
many make the journey; in addition, it is expensive and 
lengthy. Those who undertake such a trip have usually 
formed some impression of America in advance, and I am 
of the opinion that this is one of the reasons why there is 
so little diversity to be found in views on the United 
States. The Philadelphia exhibition will undoubtedly ben- 
efit the Europeans in that, because of the exhibition, 
many impartial persons will visit America who are inter- 
ested in this country, but who have not already formed a 
prejudiced opinion about it and its institutions. Those 
who are prejudiced against America obviously do not visit 
the country, do not sacrifice the time and effort necessa- 
ry for a trip to America. He who determines upon a visit 
to this country clearly does not have any prejudices 
against it, and if one can expect a biassed opinion of such 
people, then it will be in America’s favour rather than to 
its detriment. 

An eleven-day voyage across the ocean in the condi- 
tions of life aboard ship offers the fellow-travellers many 
opportunities to become acquainted with one another. 
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Most of the time is taken up with conversation, as there 
are very few facilities for any other occupation. There is, 
it is true, a large dining-room in which one may work, but 
there are few facilities for ordinary occupations. One can- 
not remain for long in one’s own cabin, for it has neither 
a table nor any other facility for reading, writing or occu- 

ying oneself in any way. For this reason the crossing 
brings people together. And that is why the impression 
one gains from a sea crossing depends much more upon 
one’s fellow-travellers than is the case with any journeys 
overland. On board the Labrador, we met with a compa- 
ny of fellow-travellers who left us with an exceptionally 
pleasant impression. The composition of this company 
was most diverse; however, the general unanimity and 
concord were never, on any occasion, disrupted. Among 
the passengers, one of the most striking was Mr. Dépier- 
ris,2_ a doctor from California, who had published in Paris 
a volume of essays on the harmfulness of tobacco. Red- 
cheeked, always cheerful the doctor is an implacable ene- 
my of the Indian poison. He told us smokers, often and 
at length, that we were poisoning ourselves. He expressed 
the situation by means of the following allegory: when 
the Indians were being defeated everywhere by the Eu- 
ropeans, and when they became convinced that they 
could undertake nothing against these newcomers, they 
decided to eliminate them with the help of that same sub- 
stance with which they had formerly poisoned their ar- 
rows when fighting their enemies. The Indians gave the 
Europeans sobacrs as a panacea, as a universal remedy 
against all disease. Mr. Dépierris further asserts that the 
introduction of tobacco into Europe was the cause of 
such historical events as the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew. He believes that Catherine de Médici had the idea 
of massacring the Huguenots because she sniffed tobacco. 
The Indians are avenging themselves on the Europeans 
through tobacco; for that reason, says the “Californian 
doctor’’, it is instructive to note that everywhere in Am- 
rica the tobacconist’s sign is a carved figure of an Indian 
holding out a cigar in his hand. At this it was pointed out 
to him that it would be appropriate if inn signs depicted a 
European offering the Indian, instead of tobacco, a bottle 
of whisky. Mr. Depierris considers the influence of tobac- 
co on the Europeans pernicious not only because of the 
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general ‘“‘nicotinisation”, which weakens intellectual activ- 
ity, but also because, in the opinion of Mr. Dépierris, the 
use of tobacco reduces fertility and stimulates the desire 
for alcohol. Presenting us with such views in his conversa- 
tions, Mr. Dépierris gathered all the passengers in the din- 
ueeoom one Sunday and read a lecture on the harm of 
tobacco. The effect of this lecture was not very great, but 
the entertainment it afforded quite agreeable. Discussions 
with Mr. Dépierris continued after the lecture as before, 
pare in the smoking room on the deck, where a 

alf-joking, half-serious discussion on tobacco was a fre- 
quent theme for passing the time. [...] 

The last days of our crossing (15-20 June, 1876), were 
so foggy that the clearness of the sky near the shores of 
America on the 21st of June was already exceptionally 
pleasing to all. The coast was sighted in the morning. The 
entry into New York harbour took place under such a 
clear sky and in such perfect weather that the magnifi- 
cent view of the harbour was still further improved. Let 
me note here that, in order to enter New York, that is, 
the mouth of the Hudson River, on the left bank of 
which stands the city, one must sail round Long Island, 
an island that runs northwards along the coast and is sep- 
arated from New York by a narrow strip of water closed 
to shipping because of underwater rocks. The Americans 
had wanted to blow up these rocks on the centenary of 
their independence, that is, on the 4th of July. However, 
this plan was not realised as the city did not have suffi- 
cient means, nor did the engineers have the time to carry 
through the necessary Lye aed work. Many of those 
amongst us had wanted to arrive in New York for this 
day in order to witness the explosion, but we learned 
while still on board the ship that the explosion of these 
underwater rocks had been postponed indefinitely. None- 
theless, a great deal of work has already been done, and it 
is said that the task will be completed this year. The re- 
moval of the rocks on this route should shorten the jour- 
ney from the ocean to New York. It will no longer be 
necessary to sail quite a distance south, as is the case at 
present. Sailing along the shores of Long Island takes 
quite some time. New York is barely visible, but the coast 
is approaching; on the left one can see a low, sandy prom- 
ontory known as Sandy Hook, and behind it a moun- 
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tainous shoreline and the hills of New Jersey. The scene is 
enlivened by the numerous fishing boats, coasters and pri- 
vate sailing boats which venture far out to sea. Near the 
shore one can also see a large number of steamships and 
trading vessels. Among the steamships are many which 
are remarkable for their unusual construction (floating ci- 
ties), and particularly striking for the European is the fact 
that the moving cross-beam of the engine can be seen 
above the tall structure of the ship. Suck an arrangement 
in steamship engines is determined, so it is said, solely by 
the fact that it frees the largest possible area in the lower 
parts of the ship when it must displace very little water in 
order to sail along shallow rivers or in shallow straits. 
The number of such steamships increases as one ap- 
proaches New York; some are sailing alongside us, others 
are sailing towards us, and very close, because the fairway 
along which shipping must pass to reach New York is, 
despite the apparent breadth of the bay, quite narrow. In 
the middle or the bay there are sandbanks which you 
have to bypass; first you sail in one direction, and then go 
almost at right angles to it. One of the ships sailing to- 
wards us, which was crowded with passengers, expressed 
its welcome in every way one could think of; people’ 
waved and shouted, the ship emitted a particular kind of 
music composed of a harmonious peal of bells that were 
made to ring by its revolving shaft. The passenee on 
board our ship were, of course, all standing on the roof 
of the wheel-house, from where the view was truly mag- 
nificent. 

The first building that we approached on entering the 
bay was the quarantine building. We had to stop near this 
building, fired a shot from our gun, and then waited for a 
few minutes. A small steamboat left the shore, and an 
American doctor, lean, brisk and with a rose in his but- 
tonhole, came aboard our ship. It was his duty to exam- 
ine all the passengers and make certain that none of 
them had any infectious diseases. He made no attempt to 
discharge this duty, but sat in the smoking room together 
with the ship’s doctor, had a drink and, as we later dis- 
covered, this cost the ship 50 dollars each time. The ship 
still found it to its advantage to pay this sum, for it 
would take too much time for the doctor to examine all 
the passengers, and the coal that would be expended in 
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the meantime would cost more than 50 dollars. Our first 
meeting with an American introduced us to an unpleasant 
habit, and many said then that perhaps much more of the 
same kind awaited us in the country in which we had 
arrived. 

The ships of the Transatlantic Post Company deliver 
mail from France and Europe to America, and therefore 
a small steamboat drew up alongside us shortly after- 
wards, and all the mail was immediately transferred onto 
it; it then moved ahead of us. The little steamboat set off, 
and we carried on towards the city, which was still a good 
hour’s sail away. 

That same steamboat had brought about six customs 
men who also boarded our ship. They were so kind as to 
bring with them fresh newspapers from New York, and 
now we learned that there had been no fundamental 
changes as to the political issues on the agenda in Europe. 
In order to perform their duties with regard to the pas- 
sengers, four of the customs men sat at the large table in 
the dining-room. All the passengers crowded around 
them, and were supposed to pass from one to another in 
the proper order, telling the tirst their name, cabin num- 
ber and how many suitcases and bags they had on board; 
the second checked these statements and requested them 
to sign a special form that was provided for each passen- 
ger. This same customs official handed each Peet a 
card with a number which would identify his luggage 
when it was checked in the customs hall ashore; this same 
number was also on the form which the passenger signed. 
The third official was making notes, and the fourth asked 
us to swear an oath that the information we had given 
was the truth. This last is done with some particular sol- 
emnity, with one’s hand raised, although the smiles on 
the faces of the passengers, and on the face of the official 
himself, belied the solemnity. Everyone was indignant at 
the need to take an oath for such a simple customs proce- 
dure, particularly when we learned that, according to 
American law, if something which may not be brought 
into the country, or which is subject to customs duty, is 
discovered in the luggage and has not been declared, the 
customs may make public the fact of perjury. This, it is 
true, is only done in cases of malicious contraband, but 
we were indignant at the fact that we were obliged to 
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swear under oath that we had declared the truth, yet we 
were first asked if we had anything that was subject to 
customs duty. When you inform them that, not knowing 
the laws of the country, you are unable to say this, they 
begin to ask you whether you have any tobacco, etc. 
When I said that I had, in all probability, not more than 
1/4 lb, I was told that this did not matter, that such an 
amount could be taken in without paying duty. But what 
would have happened if my statement had proved to be 
inaccurate, for example, if I had had 1 lb of tobacco? 

As a result, many passengers initially refused to take 
the as aa oath, but the official strove to show with his 
smile that this was nothing but an empty formality of no 
serious consequence. Travellers are often frightened b 
stories of the customs examination in America, whic 
describe it as very detailed and unpleasant. We personally 
cannot say anything of the kind; our baggage was not 
even examined afterwards; and those of my travelling 
companions whom I met later said exactly the same, that 
the examination was extremely superficial and no more 
rigorous than at European customs. 

Not a little time was taken up by these procedures 
with the customs officials and the Ffial catheting together 
of our effects, until the ship finally continued its way 
from the bay towards New York. As we drew closer, the 
view became increasingly attractive since the shore was 
closing in on both sides, and we could make out individu- 
al details of Brooklyn, which was to the right, on Long Is- 
land. New York itself, which also lay to the right, is sepa- 
rated from Brooklyn by a strait, across which a large, 
high bridge is being built. On the left shore, along which 
our ship was sailing, we could see a long row of summer 
cottages and various public buildings, and opposite New 
York we caught sight of the small town of Jersey, the 
point of departure for all railways to the south, for 
example, to Philadelphia and Washington. The wharves of 
many European companies are also near this south shore. 
The wharf of the French company is close to the very 
centre of New York, that is, on the right-hand side as you 
enter, or on the left, New York, side of the Hudson. As 
you approach, New York appears very beautiful and im- 
poste The prominent parts of the city, that is, its tall 

uildings, are of striking design. In addition to Trinity 
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Church, which dates back to colonial times, other out- 
standing buildings included: the new post-office building, 
the telegraph building not far off, the editorial office of 
the Herald magazine. Many private and public buildings 
have tall flag-poles and flags. In general Americans like to 
hoist their flag in all places possible—this is one of the 
ways in which they express their patriotism. As you walk 
along the streets, you see an extraordinary number of 
flags; even the toy shops sell lots of flags; along the Hud- 
son nearly every small boat displays a flag. The American 
national flag—seven red stripes on a white background 
and stars on a blue background—is displayed everywhere, 
and not only in large cities, but even in tiny villages, small 
shops, drugstores, kiosks selling soft drinks, in a word, 
anywhere where there is the opportunity to do so. At 
first I thought that this was because of the exhibition and 
the approaching centenary celebrations, but I was told 
that it is always so. As you approach the city it loses 
some of its attractiveness, and your attention is drawn to 
details on the embankment, which begins at a place 
known as the Battery. There is now a square at this end 
of the city, and it is here that the famous Broadway 
street begins, thence winding its way across the entire c1- 
ty. At this same ‘“‘Battery” there stands the round build- 
ing which is the first to receive the emigrants and which 
recently burned down, the world famous Castle Garden. 
Behind it stretches the embankment, with the wharves of 
various companies jutting into the river. It was here that 
we first saw the famous barges with steam-operated grain 
elevators by which grain is mechanically loaded and trans- 
ferred onto ships sailing for Europe. The steam ferries 
which connect New York with the small town of Jersey 
on the other side of the river also sailed past us. These 
ferries come in with their stern or their bow right up 
pein the end of the roadway so that, when you go onto 
the ferry, you do not notice that you are on the water al- 
ready. They say that the companies who run these ferries 
are at present doing the best business in New York. As we 
approached our landing pier, we could make out more de- 
tails of the city. Not far from the embankment one can 
see the renowned aerial railway; it is so low over the 
streets that, looking from on board the ship in the middle 
of the river, the train seems to be moving along the road. 
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However, the pillars supporting the rails are everywhere 
high enough for a carriage to pass beneath. The overall 
view of the embankment is not attractive, but the bustle 
and the number of vessels recall the ports of Amsterdam, 
Hamburg and London. 

We spent quite some time engaged in those small af- 
fairs which always accompany disembarkment, inspection 
of luggage and farewells to one’s travelling companions, 
the search for a cab, a porter, etc. When the two of us got 
into the cab for which, I should point out, we aid 3 
dollars to drive to the hotel, that is, to cover about two 
versts—we were amazed at the unsightly appearance of 
the streets of this famous city. They are quite narrow and 
very badly cobbled, even worse than the worst streets in 
St. Petersburg or Moscow. The houses are of brick, not 
painted, poorly built and dirty. The streets themselves are 
dirty. The shops and stalls remind one not of St. Peters- 
burg or Moscow but of some provincial town in Russia. 
In brief, the first impression on arriving was not to the 
advantage of a world-famous city with a million inhabit- 
ants. We naturally thought that we were passing through 
the poor districts of the big city. Later, however, it 
appeared that no part of New York, renowned for its 
splendour, can boast of its streets. This can be seen from 
tne following incident which occurred to us. We stayed in 
an excellent, albeit fairly small, hotel called the Clarendon, 
which we had chosen because our consul, Mr. Bodisko, 
was a resident there, and also because this hotel enjoyed 
a fine reputation; many Europeans visiting America stay 
here. Having settled in our hotel, we hurried to look at 
New York. The hotel Clarendon is at the corner of 4th 
Avenue and 18th Street, near to Union Square. We went 
first to this square, and then continued as our fancy dic- 
tated. We came onto a street full of shops, but recalling 
not Kuznetsky Most, but Nikolskaya Street or some- 
where similar in Moscow, not Nevsky Prospect, but Go- 
rokhovaya Street in St. Petersburg. A coach covered in 
pictures was driving past us, not along the railway-lines, 
as do the other coaches but directly along the roadway. 
On the coach was written ‘‘Broadway’’. Were we really on 
Broadway? My companion replied that it was impossible. 
A street as famous as Broadway could not look like this. 
In order to make certain, he asked a passer-by, who at 
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first answered that Broadway was at such-and-such a 
place, but then, catching up with us, said that he had 
made a mistake, and that we were on Broadway. The im- 
pression created by this street, the most famous in New 
York, was most unexpected. It is not broad nor straight; 
it does, it is true, boast some houses that are excellently 
built, but most are unsightly, surrounded by shops which, 
judging by European standards, are decidedly establish- 
ments of average quality. There can be no comparison 
with any of the famous streets of London, Paris or St. Pe- 
tersburg. We thought that we had happened upon a quiet 
section of the street, but then discovered that we were at 
the very centre. That part of Broadway which lies close 
to the Battery, that is, in the direction of Brooklyn, is, it 
is true, more animated because the old trading centre is 
here, but the street shows little improvement for this 
fact. At the end of Broadway, near the Battery, one 
feature strikes the newcomer, namely, the vast number of 
various insurance companies; there are hundreds of them 
one after the other; the existence of such competition in 
insurance, and of such a variety of insurances, is a sur- 
posing and exceptionally pleasing aspect of American 
ife. 

I will not undertake a detailed description of New 
York since the city has been described by many, and the 
comments I have made up to this point are intended 
merely to show that, from the moment we took our first 
steps on American soil, we met with the unexpected, 
even in the smallest things; we expected to see a far more 
well-appointed city, more impressive and more beautiful 
than it proved to be in fact. Formerly, of course, new- 
comers might well have been amazed to see the rails for 
the horse-drawn streetcars which criss-cross the whole of 
New York, and the large number of streetcars themselves, 

acked full of passengers, but this feature has lost its orig- 
inality because this manner of transport has been in- 
troduced everywhere in cities after the American fashion. 
There is not a great deal of life on the streets of New 
York, or, at least, there was not much when we were 
there. It was, of course, very hot during our stay, a time 
when many of the residents leave for the coast or their 
out-of-town houses, of which there are a considerable 
number along the banks of the Hudson. However, accord- 
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ing to the local residents, the main reason for the absence 
of bustle is the crisis which is now affecting the American 
States. This crisis has considerably reduced trade, has ob- 
liged half the factories to close, caused wages to fall by 
half or more, halted the creation of new enterprises, in a 
word, has put an end to the industrial and commercial ac- 
tivity of the Americans. It should be pointed out that this 
crisis has been affecting America since 1873. In Europe, 
many often ascribe the critical situation of industry in re- 
cent years to the development of the military forces, the 
vast amounts of capital and national resources required 
for that armed peace that now weighs down on Europe. 
In America one must, of course, seek a different cause 
for this crisis, and since the crisis in trade and industry 
also affects the oil business, I now come to those circum- 
stances which, according to the local residents, who are 
acquainted with the conditions of the country, are the 
reason for the crisis in America. 

There can be not the slightest doubt of the existence 
of a commercial and industrial crisis in America, and ev- 
erywhere one can hear voices discussing the reasons for its 
long duration. Opinions on this subject are divided, but 
the most reliable voices believe that the crisis is connect- 
ed, albeit remotely, with previous military events in 
America, and with those huge government loans which 
were contracted for military purposes. In order to repay 
the debts, taxes were increased, many internal industries, 
including oil, were made subject to taxation, and an in- 
come tax was introduced. This served to stimulate pro- 
ductivity, but at the same time it made the risk of pro- 
duction too great and multiplied the instances of unwise 
credits and loans, and also led to the increased practice of 
that commercial dexterity which does not scruple to use 
deception, bribery and false advertisement. Protit became 
the sole aim of the masses. More than one-fifth of all the 
inhabitants of the States have crowded into the cities. 
This paved the way for the crisis. Its immediate cause, it 
is suggested, was the investment of large amounts of capi- 
tal in the development of railways in America. Over the 
last ten years, the extension of railways has led to the 
creation of a large number of companies, not only for the 
construction of the railways themselves, but also for the 
exploitation of the lands that have been ceded to the rail- 
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ways as a bonus for construction—and also of companies 
that set up iron-and-steel, machine-building and other 
works for the provision of rolling stock, and an unprece- 
dented number of transport companies for the transport 
of goods along the different railways. Vast amounts of cap- 
ital were spent on these enterprises, nearly all the sav- 
ings of the last ten years. However, the enterprises them- 
selves finally proved not very profitable; most of the rail- 
way companies offer a negligible dividend; the price of 
almost all railway shares has dropped sharply. When nu- 
merous railways had been built, the factories set up to 
produce related goods found themselves with little busi- 
ness and no profit. The main reason for the collapse of 
railway enterprises was the excessive development of rail- 
ways, far exceeding the productivity of the country. The 
main railways run to the ports on the Atlantic coast. The 
transport of such bulky and cheap commodities as wheat, 
kerosine, etc., shipped from the central and western 
states to Europe, had been the chief object of the rail- 
way companies. However, no sooner did one company se- 
cure good business in the transport of one or other pro- 
duct of a given locality than another company was form- 
ed and began to compete against it: the competition be- 
tween the two companies caused the transport price to fall 
to such an extent that profit was impossible. Wishing to 
ascertain the prices for the transport of oil on the Pennsyl- 
vanian railways, I thought I would enquire about the tar- 
iff for transporting oil on different lines to the main 
ports; however, it turned out that no such tariff existed 
for the railways. If some company introduced such a tar- 
iff, another would immediately reduce it. If two compa- 
nies who owned railways leading from an industrial cen- 
tre to a port were to agree between themselves to keep to 
a fixed transport tariff, they would immediately face 
competition from a company whose railway ran to a dif- 
ferent port. There are four main ports on the shores of 
the Atlantic which trade with Europe; these are: Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. Each of these 
ports is served by two or three branch lines which run al- 
most parallel, and inland these lines are crossed by others 
which make it possible for commodities from a certain 
place to be delivered to any of these ports. The ports 
compete among themselves, and the railway companies of 
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the different ports share in this competition; there are 
times when it 1s cheaper to transport goods to a port far- 
ther away than to a port nearer to hand. It is this compe- 
tition among the railway companies that has led to such 
negligible dividends; the price of shares has fallen, and it 
is said that all confidence in company management in Am- 
erica has disappeared. A large number of court cases reveal 
the practices that have recently become commonplace in 
managing the affairs of many large companies. Lack of 
confidence and negligible dividends led to the closing of 
many 3 enterprises, and this brought industrial activ- 
ity to a halt. Recently, the demand for railway appur- 
tenances, such as rails and steam engines, has been so 
small that supply is far in excess of demand, and this led, 
for example, to a situation where the price of steel was 
the same as the price of iron, while in many cases the 
value of many a locomotive that has been sold is said not 
to cover immediate expenditures connected with their 
production. For this reason, many factories have stopped 
production and closed down. The amalgamation of sever- 
al railway companies into one will not, so they say, be of 
any benefit, for while this would eliminate competition, 
it would not raise the dividends, as it would then be neces- 
sary to pay for a double capital investment instead of 
just the one which would have been sufficient to build 
one branch line. I also heard it said that the price of Amer- 
ican grain would have to be increased as some of those 
railways which had recently been transporting grain very 
cheaply because of the competition, have now succeeded 
in eliminating this competition by merging two parallel 
railways in one company, and have raised their transport 
prices. However, most of the grain is transported by the 
water transport system, which in the Northern States is 
very extensive. 

Some of the Americans with whom I had a chance to 
talk see no way out of the present crisis in the immediate 
future except by radical chaness in the financial system 
of the state. The income and many internal taxes, they 
say, were abolished later (1870) than they should have 
been, and the repayment of state loans is proceeding far 
too rapidly, and this is adversely affecting productivity— 
the need for money has encouraged avarice, deception 
and bribery. The Democrats anticipate major changes 
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should their party replace the present ruling Republican 
Party. It is well known that many in Europe place con- 
siderable hope on the abolition of large military expendi- 
tures to revive industry; in America no such hope exists— 
here hopes for an industrial revival are linked rather to 
a change in the political order. 

The Russian Consul-General, V. A. Bodisko, who lives 
in New York and is thoroughly familiar with the Ameri- 
can way of life, gave us every possible assistance and 
showed us the ways and means whereby we could learn 
about everything relating to the oil industry. Having dis- 
cussed the question in detail, we decided that we must 
first go to Washington in order to collect accurate statis- 
tical data in government establishments; this we did, set- 
ting off on the 23rd of June for Washington with the 
evening train. We travelled in Pullman sleeping coaches 
which do indeed offer notable conveniences, Me which, it 
should be admitted, do not have all those advantages 
which are frequently ascribed to them. The sleepin 
cars on our railways, or the new sleeping cars introduce 
on the Prussian railways, offer not only no fewer, but 

ossibly even more facilities; suffice it to point out that 
in the Pullman coaches ladies and men sleep in the same 
coach. In order to go to Philadelphia or Washington from 
New York, one must take the steam ferry across the Hud- 
son River. These ferries do indeed offer every conve- 
nience. Before embarking onto the ferry, you hand in 
your luggage, receive a chit, and need concern yourself no 
further. On the other side you go straight to the railway 
station. We arrived in Washington early in the morning, 
and that same day we met our envoy, N. P. Shishkin, 
thanks to whose co-operation we were able to collect the 
necessary information on the oil business far more rapid- 
ly and easily. The attentiveness, hospitality and concern 
for the business in hand which I encountered in our 
embassy in America, not only compels me to express my 
personal thanks here, but also allows me every confidence 
that Russian transatlantic interests will be upheld, sup- 
ported and defended as they should be. 

Washington is known for its vast scale, and amazes the 
visitor with the large number of undeveloped, empty 
areas. Having been given an address with the name of the 
street, you can find it immediately, because streets are 
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given a letter and a number, which greatly facilitates ori- 
entation. At first you are horrified on seeing the number 
of the house given in the address, for it is not usually less 
than a thousand, and sometimes goes as high as five or six 
thousand. This is because, in the system for numbering 
the houses, a new hundred begins after each crossroads. 
Thus the initial numbering is determined by the amount 
of completed crossroads, but the number of the house 
is in no way related to the actual number of houses in a 
given street. In New York there are few Negroes, but in 
Washington they are very numerous. In all fairness one 
must point out that they are extremely helpful, not only 
as servants, but in accidental meetings; for example, while 
looking for our embassy, I had to request a Negro to in- 
dicate the building in which it was located. We were not 
very far from the ambassador’s residence, and the Negro 
took me there. 

The White House, or the residence of the President, 
and the Capitol, that is, the place where Congress sits, are 
two of the most splendid buildings in Washington, which 
is a purely administrative city. The White House is situat- 
ed in the centre of the city and strikes the visitor by its 
smallness, particularly in comparison with the huge and 
magnificent buildings on either side and which house min- 
istries or the secretariats of government establishments. 
It was in these last that we had to make our various en- 
quiries, and thus we became familiar with their internal 
organisation. When we visited the Department of the 
Treasury, where we wished to gather information on the 
customs duties imposed on oil in America, we were ac- 
companied by the embassy secretary. The Department of 
the Treasury is remarkable for the fact that it has a large 
number of women-officials; entire offices are full of 
them. Their pay is a little less than that received by the 
men, while the advantages they offer, according to offi- 
cials, are quite significant, in particular because of the 
accuracy with which women keep accounts. In the De- 
partment of the Treasury, the official to whom we were 
referred for our enquiries by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury sent us to a Russian official who worked in one of 
the sections. This was Mr. B.3, known in Russian litera- 
ture as the translator of Buckle. Thanks to his assistance, 
we soon obtained all the necessary information. It was in- 
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teresting to note that Mr. B., as all the officials employed 
at the ministry, was following with particular attention 
the outcome of those political combinations which bad 
recently begun due to the approaching presidential elec- 
tions.4 As everyone is aware, the party presently domi- 
nant in America, dominant in government spheres, is the 
party known as the Republican Party. Before the war, it 
was the Democrats who held power. After the war they 
altered their field of activity, and now there are large 
numbers of Democrats in the North who hope to deprive 
the Republicans of their majority and once more gain 
control in government. Then all the officials appointed 
by the Republicans will be replaced. All that we learned 
concerning local political parties and their manner of 
operation said very little to their credit. Here, as every- 
where, politics is the business of a few who might be 
termed “experts”, and who in America are called ‘‘politi- 
cians”. Although politics interest everyone, it is these few 
politicians who are active in politics, govern the mass of 
people engaged in practical matters, and who, with the 
help of a political movement, are engaged primarily in 
promoting their own affairs. When one particular party 
triumphs, the politicians of that party are given posts, the 
officials of the other party are replaced, and new ones are 
appointed. This is done in accord with that letter of exist- 
ing legislation which declares that officials are to be 
appointed on the recommendation of the members of 
Congress and, consequently; under the predominant in- 
fluence of one or the other party. This is not the place 
for me to undertake an examination of the political order 
in America, but the personal impression from all that we 
heard in this regard was extremely unpleasant for us, 
accustomed as we are in Europe to a different order, and 
I believe it would be very useful to present a few individ- 
ual instances which shed sufficient light on the state of 
affairs. Not long before our arrival, the Secretary of the 
Navy® gave a dinner to which were invited diplomats and 
ministers with their families. During the dinner, the con- 
versation turned to the trial, then being held, of the Sec- 
retary of War on charges of taking bribes. The Madeira 
was brought in, and one of the Molomars attending the 
dinner praised the wine to the hostess who, in reply, 
turned to all the Europeans and said the following: 
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“Gentlemen, you need not be concerned about drinking 
this wine; it was bought before my husband became Sec- 
retary of the Navy.’’ And this was said quite seriously, 
not as a joke, and, moreover, it was probably to be as- 
sumed implicitly that Madeira bought while one headed a 
federal department bears certain traces of the departmen- 
tal position in America. It is worth pointing out in this 
connection that in America officials receive quite high sal- 
laries, but heads of federal departments, in comparison, 
receive very little; if I am not mistaken, they receive six 
to seven thousand dollars, while an ordinary policeman in 
New York receives 1,200 dollars a year. And here is an- 
other incident of which we were witnesses. One evenin 
we went to a small theatre, something resembling a cafe- 
chantant, with songs, turns by Negroes, etc. The audience 
was sitting at tables; in front of us sat a group of young 
people, among whom, when the curtain had closed for 
the intermission, there began a noisy conversation and 
laughter; they encouraged one of the group to speak up. 
Holding a glass of wine he stood on a chair and proposed 
a toast to one of the presidential candidates. No sooner 
had he mentioned his name than some gentleman ap- 
peared, took him by the collar, dragged him off the chair 
and across the room; everyone laughed. This summary 
treatment was meted out not by a policeman; there was 
no policeman present; it was done by—I know not whom: 
someone, neetrans. who did not like the candidate to 
whom the toast was raised, or the method chosen for this 
political demonstration, or perhaps it was simply the 
owner of the theatre, who did not like scandals but 
caused them himself. 

While we were in Washington a ae deal was said 
about a very tragic happening, namely, the massacre by 
the Indians in Yellowstone of a cavalry detachment of 
Americans numbering 300 men and led by Captain Cus- 
ter.? It was said and written that he had gone too far 
ahead of the general in charge of the whole company, 
who had sufficient forces to engage in battle. It was char- 
acteristic that the reason why this small detachment had 
separated from the main force was thought to be the po- 
litical enmity existing between the general and the cap- 
tain: one was a Democrat and the other a Republican, 
and the junior of the two did not wish to act in total de- 
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pendence on his political opponent. Perhaps this is not 
true, perhaps this rumour has no foundation in fact, and 
the defeat must be attributed to the imprudent hot tem- 
per of Custer, but it is worth noting that such an opin- 
ion can exist, and that internal political differences be- 
tween the parties can be a sufficient reason for the direct 
loss of life. 

Our visit to Washington proved extremely useful as 
regards the immediate purpose of our journey, that is, de- 
termining the state of affairs in the oil business in Ameri- 
ca, because there we found the official data relating to 
the advance of the oil industry in America. Through our 
embassy and through the head of the statistical bureau, 
Mr. Young, who had attended a statistical conference in 
St. Petersburg, we received all the necessary printed sta- 
tistical material. In addition, Mr. Young gave us letters 
of recommendation for offices in Philadelphia which hel- 
ped us in our enquiries into the oil trade. Particularly valu- 
able in this respect was the letter of recommendation 
from Mr. Young addressed to the Empire Transportation 
Company in Philadelphia. Among the offices which we 
were able to visit in Washington, the so-called Signal 
Office, that is, the main meteorological establishment of 
the United States, which comes under the Department of 
War, was of particular interest. This office has an excel- 
lently equipped observatory in Washington itself, and va- 
rious other similar offices in various places in the States. 
The publications issued by this office are distinguished by 
their elegance and offer invaluable material for the devel- 
opment of meteorological science. It is said that not only 
the staff but indeed the whole of this special establish- 
ment is threatened by change if the Republican Party is re- 
placed by the Democratic Party. This office, which we found 
to be exemplary in many respects, owes its present appear- 
ance to the Department of War of the Republican Party. 
It is, of course, rather strange that meteorology should be 
placed under the Department of War, but to close it—and 
there is even talk of closing an office which is the glory of 
the nation and is of benefit to navigation and to the develop- 
ment of scientific knowledge—to close such an office 
merely because a different political party comes to power 
is, to say the least, strange, and even difficult to believe. 
Yet this is what we heard while we were in Washington. 
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Thanks to the assistance shown to us by our ambassa- 
dor and by other persons to whom he referred us, our 
business in Washington was quickly accomplished, and we 
were happy to leave a city where we had been pursued by 
relentless heat. On the 27th we arrived in Philadelphia 
and stayed out of town, beside the very site of the exhi- 
bition, at the Transcontinental Hotel. The rooms in this 
hotel are not very convenient, and lack any comfort 
whatsoever; however the close proximity of the exhibi- 
tion, which was the purpose of our visit, obliged us to se- 
lect it. Indeed, tales about America, to judge by what is 
written about this country, are inescapably connected 
with the image of something colossal, unusual, possessed 
of practical convenience and originality. Thus thought all 
those who came here, and that is what was expected of 
the exhibition. Reality did not correspond to these ex- 

ectations. The area covered by the exhibition is large, 

igger than at other world exhibitions, but the exhibition 
itself is poor, and does not correspond to the area it occu- 
pies—the impression one gains both from the overall 
appearance and the details is feebler than at other exhibi- 
tions. I was not the only one to take away such an im- 
pression from the American exhibition, it was the impres- 
sion of all those who had seen other world exhibitions. 
Even the Americans themselves—naturally those who had 
seen European exhibitions—said the same. On the other 
hand, they tried by their extraordinary, one might say 
non-European, attentiveness to compensate for and cor- 
rect the impression given by the exhibition. Whoever we 
had dealings with, scientists or engineers, they were all, 
without exception, excessively helpful. A few initial con- 
tacts were sufficient to acquire immediately a large and 
varied circle of acquaintances. 

In America extensive use is made of letters of recom- 
mendation. It is enough to have one letter to an influen- 
tial person, and you will then obtain from him not only 
personal assistance, but several new letters of recommen- 
dation which he himself will offer you. These newly-ac- 
quired letters have the same result, so that once you have 
established a few contacts, you can broaden your ac- 
quaintanceship considerably in a very short period of 
time and quickly learn all that is of interest to you. In 
this respect the Americans are characterised by excep- 
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tional courtesy and willingly provide all necessary infor- 
mation, particularly when it concerns something that in- 
volves local pride and fame, and even more so if it is of 
significance ‘i the whole of the United States. 

Personal relations, moreover, are devoid of empty cere- 
monial: all necessary information is obtained quickly and 
easily, and in these dealings you never come across that 
arrogance which is so often met with in Europe, all is 
done and communicated simply, without a hint of empty 
show. These are English traits at their very best, and here 
one cannot but admire the Americans. 

Certain of our personal contacts, in particular our con- 
nections with our official representatives in America, and 
also with certain scientists visiting the exhibition, and in 

articular the well-known American chemists, Sterry 

unt® and Eben Horsford,? gave us access to many 
people who provided us with all the necessary informa- 
tion about oil. The courtesy of the Americans in this re- 
spect was not limited merely to their providing the neces- 
sary information themselves, but also included finding 
books that we needed, sending us railway tickets, etc. I 
am particularly indebted to Mr. Hebburn, a representative 
of the transport office of the Empire Transportation 
Company, which does a great deal of business in the 
transport of grain, oil, and other major American indus- 
trial products. Himself familiar with the state of affairs in 
the oil industry, Mr. Hebburn gave me a great deal of valu- 
able statistical information and specific details on this 
subject. I consider it worthwhile pointing out at this 
point that I contacted many scientists in order to obtain 
the latest information on the scientific aspect of the oil 
question in America, and I was not a little surprised to 
learn that the Americans do not yet have the answers, in 
either the field of chemistry or geology, to basic scien- 
tific questions relating to oil. 

One might justifiably say that over the last ten years or 
so the scientific aspect of the oil question has made no 
advance. There are some scientific papers, but they do 
not clarify the matter, and are few indeed. If such a 
unique and rich industry as the oil industry existed in any 
other country, a large number of people would be engaged 
in scientific investigation. In America, however, the 
main concern is to extract oil in large quantities, with 
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little thought of the past or the future, or of how to 
manage the industry better and more rationally; they 
judge on the interests of the moment and on the basis of 
first conclusions regarding any information. Such an 
approach brings with it the danger of the unexpected, 
and may cost the country dear. Expenditure on scientific 
investigation pays for itself in that it is able to predict 
and forewarn, examine the possible and select the essen- 
tial from the mass of empirical details. In the American 
United States, there is as yet no such development of 
science with respect to the oil question. As a result, there 
is no confidence in the stability of the oil business. 

In America there has been no advance in the theory of 
the formation of oil from the remains of the organic 
world of geological times, in chemical research into the 
composition of oil, or even in the clarification of the 
techniques of processing oil; that general, one might say, 
abstract level of information, which comes to mind upon 
one’s first introduction to the subject, dominates among 
American scientists. [...] 

One night in Washington I noticed on my very accurate 
minimal thermometer that the lowest temperature in the 
room, with the windows open, was 31°C (24.8°R). The 
heat meant that we drank a great many American iced 
drinks to which we were not accustomed, and this might 
have had an unpleasant effect upon us. However this so- 
to-speak physical cause could scarcely have produced 
such a uniform effect upon everyone as did another cause 
which, judging by what was said, affected everyone return- 
ing from America in the same way. All of them, who 
ever I spoke with, were to some degree or other disillu- 
sioned with America. Some, such as our fellow-traveller, 
Mr. Skalkovsky,1° but they were few in number, tried to 
argue that they had expected nothing more from Ameri- 
ca than what they had found there; that there is much in 
America that is mstructive and worthy of imitation and 
amazement, but that simply the overall picture lacks 
those colours in which American life is often depicted; 
that it is a country of profit, of the ‘almighty dollar’’,11 
of the dominance and rule of philistinism. Perhaps those 
who spoke thus had indeed not expected anything else of 
the American people, of the development there of free 
Institutions, but in that case, why were they bored, and 
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dispirited, all the time? It seems to me that it was because 
they were disappointed, which other fellow-travellers— 
and they were in the majority—admitted simply and 
frankly, saying that they had expected something totally 
different to what they found. On the way there, every- 
one had been cheerful, happy to be visiting a coun- 
try held up as a model, in which there was sufficient 
space, sufficient freedom of activity, and possessing insti- 
tutions with which it tempts the whole world and which 
are put forth as capable of rapidly bringing a wild coun- 
try, such as North America once was, to exemplary well- 
being. Somewhere those returning home had made a mis- 
take. There was no one who was content with what he 
had seen in America—and it was for this reason, I think, 
that the whole of the return journey was incomparably 
more tedious than the voyage thither. The majority, like 
ourselves, had left earlier than they had planned. Their 
melancholy was not due to the fact that hey were leav- 
ing America and returning home, but due to the fact that 
they were leaving behind in America their belief in the 
rightness of certain ideals. In America they had thought 
to find the confirmation of these ideals, and instead had 
found heaps of refutations. The disillusioned included 
quite a few who had come to know America well during a 
long stay there. Some of them, moreover, also criticised 
those who, having visited America with preconceived 
ideas, oblige people to view this country as a model for 
European culture. There were also not a few individuals 
who could not speak calmly about their impressions of 
America. The exhibition, the state of the government, the 
absence of any ideal aspirations, the totally unattractive 
and purposeless political confusion, the attitude to Ne- 
groes, the mutual animosity of the parties and nationali- 
ties composing the union—all this, taken together, caused 
many to consider America as an example of what is 
wrong with modern culture. It was clear to everyone that 
in the North American States it was not the best, but the 
mediocre and the worst aspects of European civilisation 
that had found expression and development: the noto- 
rious universal suffrage, the attempt by politics, by cam- 
paigns and every kind of lie to profit and get rich, the 
use of the labour of the defenceless who are deprived 
of capital, and the wholehearted desire to preserve this 
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order in its entirety, whatever the cost. All this can also 
be found in Europe. The new dawn is not visible on the 
other side of the Atlantic. If this were the opinion of just 
one man, it could be refuted or ignored—but no, it is said 
by each separately, and when people come together it is 
said openly and loudly by all, and no one was found who 
was willing to refute it, although the whole of the voyage 
was spent in discussions. There was, it is true, one Amer- 
ican who tried to defend his system. He pointed, for 
example, to the freedom to change one’s profession as a 
privilege enjoyed in America: today you are a banker, an 
engineer, a worker—and tomorrow you are a chemist, a 
farmer, or a day labourer—everything, so to speak, is ac- 
cessible in America. But this is to forget cee such a 
change of profession is also possible in Europe, but it is 
not practised because it can in no way be viewed as de- 
sirable. When this was put to the defender of American 
institutions, he became pensive and fell silent. Another 
time, this same American protested at the accusation that 
American courts were corrupt, but then he began to tell 
us about his former life as a miner in California, and relat- 
ed a case of murder to which he was virtually an eye-wit- 
ness. The murderer was a wealthy man, and our questions 
revealed that this wealthy man still prospered because he 
had managed to settle the affair. Our defender of Ameri- 
ca did admit the need for major and serious changes in 
the whole of the domestic aoligy of the States, but he 
added that in America such changes were possible. This 
is to forget that it took bloody warfare to bring about a 
change in the domestic order in the American States, and 
that the present struggle between the Democrats and the 
Republicans, in the opinion of many observers, will 
sooner or later lead to a new, open battle for predomi- 
nance, At such a price, success is possible anywhere—it 
can happen, of course, without upheaval, but not in Am- 
erica, where any further serious change for the better in 
the present order of things is unthinkable without bloody 
conflict. [...] 

The whole of the above description of my journey to 
America is taken from my travel diary: in setting it down, 
I strove not to change the colouring given to it by my 
first, direct impressions. My conclusions regarding the 
American oil industry are set forth in the following chap- 
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ter, where I shall talk about the statistics of the oil 
business. With the help of statistics it is easy to form an 
accurate picture, for the ee provide a basis. In addi- 
tion, I would also like to develop my own personal opin- 
ion about my general impression of the trip to America, 
but I fear to do this, not, however, because I brought 
away with me an unfavourable impression of the present 
condition of the country I have visited, which has many 
enthusiastic admirers, but because the many questions 
raised on becoming acquainted with America cannot be 
adequately dealt with on the basis of generally accepted 
solutions. The natural resources of America are enorm- 
ous, there are, let it be said without hesitation, fine, like- 
able, simple and energetic people living there who are 
examples of developed individualism. Why is it that they 
cannot establish themselves, that they quarrel among 
themselves, why is it that they hate Negroes, Indians, and 
even Germans, why is it that they have neither science 
nor poetry on a level with their development, why is it 
that there is so much deception and nonsense? 
It is not my business to attempt to resolve these as- 
ects of the matter. All that I can say is that America of- 
ers invaluable experience for the elaboration of political 
and social concepts. People who make a study of such 
concepts should visit the North American United States. 
Such a visit would be highly instructive. As for remaining 
there—this I would not recommend to anyone who ex- 

ects from humankind something more than has already 
been achieved, to anyone who ees that it is the social 
organism and not the individual that is indivisible for ci- 
vilisation, to anyone who has developed to an under- 
standing of social tasks. They, in my opinion, would feel 
completely out of place in America. It is a country for 
people of a different kind. [...] 
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Mikhail Viadimirov 





The impressions of the Russian journalist, Mikhail Mikhailovich 
Vladimirov (who wrote under the pseudonym “the American”), 
gained during his travels around the USA between 1872 and 1876, 
are translated from the text of the book: M. M, Vladimirov, A Rus- 
sian Amongst the Americans. My Personal Impressions as a Turner, 
Labourer, Carpenter and Traveller. New York—Florida—New Or- 
leans, Saint Louis~Chicago—Radom—Transfer from Saint Louis to 
San Francisco—California—Boston—Washington—Baltimore and Phi- 
ladelphia with the World Exbibition, 1872-1876, Printing House of 
the Public Weal Association, St. Petersburg, 1877, pp. I-II (intro- 
duction), 60-61 (from Chapter 5), 77-79 (from Chapter 6), 269-275, 
304-306 (from Chapter 13) (in Russian). 

M. M. Vladimirov lived and worked in many towns and cities in 
America, and learned for himself what it was to be unemployed. In 
the spring of 1874 he set off on foot across the whole of the Ameri- 
can continent as far as San Francisco, travelling part of the way 
without a ticket on freight trains, Having lived for a year in Califor- 
nia, he returned to the East Coast and worked as a carpenter during 
preparations for the World Exhibition in Philadelphia in 1876. 
Speaking of the position of American workers, Vladimirov noted 
that they ‘‘are a form of power making dollars’, Workers in Ameri- 
ca were obliged ‘‘to starve, or to work for whatever pay the boss is 
prepared to offer, and he may reduce it if he wishes. Not wanting 
to lose a single per cent of their profit, the capitalists drink the 
blood of the workers, and no one and nothing can put an end to 
it” (p. 206). Vladimirov describes the crimes committed by big 
business and the Tammany Hall affair, when 20 million dollars of 
public money was stolen, 

Vladimirov showed a continual interest in the system of public 
education in America. Comparing schooling and public libraries in 
America and Russia, and in particular in his native Saratov, from 
whence he had set out for America, the Russian journalist notes 
that education and enlightenment are given far more attention in 
the USA than in czarist Russia. He pointed to the considerable 
predominance of women among schoolteachers. 

The chapter entitled “‘The Centenary World Exhibition and the 
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Russian Section” occupies a special position in the book. Speaking 
of Russian arts and crafts displayed at the exhibition, Vladimirov 
notes the general interest shown in them: “Honour and glory to 
the workers’ hands that laboured on them! ” 

Having walked and travelled all over America, Viadimirov came 
to the conclusion with which he finishes his book: “Yes, after 
these four years the conviction has formed within me that foreign 
lands are fine and interesting to see, but to live in, no country is 
better than one’s own native land. You see first one thing, then 
another and another, but all seem cold; you feel that you are to 
all a stranger, everywhere a stranger. However, when you turn 
your gaze to the east, your eyes light up with pleasure, your heart 
begins to beat joyously, and you imagine yourself on the deck of a 
ship, and with a fervent and sincere desire for the well-being of 
your native land, sail home to your native shores” (p. 337). 


A Russian Amongst the Americans 


The first pages of my journey I intend to dedicate to 
ou, honourable ladies and gentlemen. The desire to put 
before you the beginnings of the idea of travelling across 
America without money, and how this intention was car- 
ried through, obliges me to say a few words, even if | 
must therefore turn to a page from my youth. If this 
manner of opening my account should not please you, 
then you may begin directly with the chapter about New 
York: no one can compel you to read everything that is 
printed in a book. 

About ten years ago I and my youthful friends were 
interested in stories and tales about American life. The de- 
scriptions of mountains, forests, waters, fields, Indians 
and buffaloes captured our imagination, and fantasy 
sketched enchanting pictures. Sailing on the Volga, we 
tried to imagine the Mississippi and the Maranon; wander- 
ing through the forests and plains of the Saratov Guber- 
nia, we thought that such scenes would be better, more 
magnificent, in America. Together with such ideas there 
arose, as it were unbidden, the desire to establish a compa- 
ny and set up some business or other in order to live in 
complete independence. This new development in our 
aspirations gave us extraordinary pleasure, but when 
someone mentioned America, everyone took fright: mere 
youths, we had been giving free rein to our fantasy, but 
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as to taking a positive step on some practical basis—our 
legs lacked the strength. I remember how, lying on the 
grass near some salt warehouses (in Saratov), our breath 
was quite taken away at the idea of such—as we imagin- 
ed— grandiose plans. However, our initial timidity faded, 
and, instead of America, we decided to leave for the Cau- 
casus in order to establish an agricultural colony there. 
We had neither knowledge nor means—we decided to ac- 
quire both. Someone had two pairs of boots and we sold 
one pair, another had two frockcoats and we converted 
one into money. Someone had money, and he gave it, 
and it was handed to the one we chose, who was then 
sent to St. Petersburg—to study. We ourselves dispersed in 
different directions to enlighten youth and save up 
money. In addition to teaching, I engaged in trade, made 
candles, etc., and yet another of our companions took up 
wheat-growing, but acquired only an enormous minus 
from this undertaking. About two years later I returned 
to Saratov with a little knowledge of life and some two 
hundred roubles in my pocket. Having been sent to 
St. Petersburg, I fell ill and almost died on my way 
there, and came back barely alive. Things had gone 
badly for the others, and very probably, enthusiasm had 
cooled—and our collective plan dissolved into nothing. 
Continuing to read American stories and novels, I was 
suddenly struck by the thought that everything there was 
blood, blood, and more blood. I was horrified—and from 
that time onwards never picked up another book on such 
subjects; but the desire to see America remained.![...] 


Saint Louis. Quack Doctors 


You stop at the doors of a few newspaper publishers 
where copies of today’s newspapers are pasted up on 
wide boards, you note down, Just in case, the addresses 
where workers are required, admire the pictures in the 
windows of expensive shops, and at nine o’clock in the 
evening set off home. Once, during one such walk along 
Washington Avenue, I saw a brightly-lit coach and a 
crowd of people standing nearby. Well, naturally I had 
to know what it was all about. I went up and joined the 
crowd. A tall, well-built man with long, curly hair was 
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telling the assembled people how he, during a stay in 
China, had made “the latest and most important dis- 
covery”. With a special mixture, composed of various 
brands of tea, Doctor McBryde routs the most varied 
diseases, and, moreover, in a specified time. For example: 
“cholera is cured in two minutes, ague and fever in one 
day, blood purified in eight days, toothache cured in 
one minute and headache in three, injuries to the spine 
in five minutes, sore throats in ten minutes, nervous dis- 
orders in five minutes, rheumatism in one day”’, etc., etc. 
“Doctor McBryde will tell you your ailment without any 
questions.” This Aesculapius goes on to tell the people 
about his theory of the treatment of disease and offers 
his medicine for one dollar a bottle. After a while McBryde 
acquired a rival, Doctor Fritz, who, just like the former, 
recommended himself to everyone who passed by from a 
lighted carriage. The announcements handed out proclaim 
that Fritz restores health to the deaf, the blind, the sick 
and the crippled by means of a new method of treatment. 
“We challenge anyone to cure better or quicker than we 
do.” “You will scarcely have time to enter our office and 
we will tell you your ailment without having asked a 
single question.” After a long speech about his method of 
treatment, Fritz urged his audience to make sure they re- 
membered the number of the house and the street where 
he lived. On another occasion, this same Aesculapius stop- 
ped at a crossroads, lit the lamps in his carriage, and his 
companion pes up his fiddle and began to play a tune; 
at the sound of the music the people gathered round. The 
fiddle-player began a song—and the curious began to run 
up from every direction till quite a crowd had collected. 
Fritz gave everyone who came a notice, and set off for 
another spot to perform the same trick again. A worthy 
companion to these two quacks, a Doctor Bonaparte, 
saved twenty thousand young. people from death last 
year, and hopes to save another twenty thousand this 
year. You will not die if you go to him now, without a 
moment’s delay, for assistance. ‘“‘Our name,’’ he says, 
“is more famous than that of any other specialist in the 
universe.”” Yet another, without a name, had opened up 
“‘a new medical age” which began from the day he dis- 
covered a cure for epidemic cholera. And the workers 
bring their dollars, earned with their sweat and blood, 
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to some McBryde or Fritz. 

Perhaps you may ask: why does the government not 
defend the interests of its citizens? To this I will answer 
that in America there is complete freedom of profession. 
You, I, or anyone may be a doctor or anything else. You 
may begin your practice immediately, without the need 
for permission or diploma. If you advertise yourself suc- 
cessfully, patients will appear, and the money will flow; 
if you fail you will face a financial crisis or seek some 
other employment. If it is discovered that you are a fraud, 
do not take offence at the title of “‘quack’’, give thanks 
for your popularity, as your titled name will be carried to 
every corner by the press. However, quacks know how to 
conduct their business; travelling from town to town, 
these charlatans change their names (and are sometimes 
caught), print letters of thanks in the newspapers from 
non-existent patients who express their heartfelt gratitude 
to the quack for curing an illness from which they had 
suffered for 20 or 30 years. If I see that a well-known 
newspaper is full of letters of thanks to some doctor, 
then I know that some quack is at work; if I see a fine 
horse with a harness and a splendid carriage from which 
a speech is being made about some discovery or other in 
the field of medicine, then I am sure that a quack is ope- 
rating; if I meet at a crossroads a well-dressed gentleman 
with flasks and bottles full of some liquid or other on a 
tripod in front of him then, without even hearing what 
he has to say, I know that he is a quack. ‘‘Happy Rus- 
sia! ’’ exclaimed the Democrat, when it learned that 
the Russians have just one doctor for several tens of 
thousands of people, while Saint Louis has one doctor 
for every few hundred. The whole of this fraudulent 
brotherhood lives primarily at the expense of the working 
people. Does the day labourer have the means to con- 
sult a qualified doctor? And here he has a bottle of 
medicine for 50 cents which will cure him of every con- 
ceivable ailment, and quickly. [ ...] 


Chicago. A Meeting with I. V. Turchin! 


Before leaving Saint Louis, I obtained the address of 
a Russian who had left Russia as a colonel immediately 
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after the Crimean campaign. Entering one of the houses 
on Washington Street, I asked an elderly gentleman: ‘Are 
you Mr. Turchin?” (Such is the corrupted American pro- 
nunciation of Turchaninov’s surname.) 

“And you are Viadimirov?”’ he retorted. 

“How did you know?” 

“I received news of you from Detroit. You have been 
living here for a whole week and have not shown your- 
self once.” 

“I have been working, and hunting for a boss,”’ I an- 
swered—and told him of my mishaps. 

A long conversation began about the most important 
events over the last ten years. Turchin had not met any 
Russians for a long time, and was clearly happy to talk 
about the affairs of his native land. The life of this gentle- 
man, as he himself told me later, had not been the peace- 
ful occupation of the passing days. During the Civil War 
Turchin had unsheathed his sword on the side of the 
Northerners, and had been awarded the rank of general 
for his distinguished services, which were described at 
the time in Russian newspapers too. On listening to his 
stories, I took pride in the fact that one of my compa- 
triots had been actively engaged in the struggle for free- 
dom and progress. Now Turchin is a land agent for the 
Central Illinois Railroad. A commercial objective had 
led this Russian American to found a new town to 
which he gave the name of Radom and which he is 
settling mainly with Poles. 

On one of the next days I was invited by my gracious 
host to visit him not at his office, as I had the first time, 
but at his apartment, where Mr. Turchin introduced me 
to his wife. After a few questions of the usual kind—how 
do you like America, Chicago, where have you been, 
what have you seen, etc.—our conversation turned to 
Grant. 

“You know,” I said, “‘I am amazed by the merciless car- 
icatures of the President which depict him, for example, 
as a worn-out, worthless nag being tossed into a ditch, or 
as a rake with a cigar forever gripped between his teeth, 
etc., all extremely caustic. It was, after all, the Americans 
themselves who granted him such a high honour, and 
ney should have some respect for him. What do you 
think?” 
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“Caricatures such as the ones you are referring to,” 
answered Mrs. Turchin, “‘are of tremendous significance. 
Why should one look upon Grant as some inviolable be- 
ing, even if he has been made President of the republic? 
The Americans want no idols; for them, Grant is just 
another like everyone else, with the same virtues and 
faults. If he discharges his obligations well, he is prais- 
ed; if he discharges them badly, he is tossed into a ditch 
like a worthless, worn-out nag.”’ 

“But you must agree that I lose my respect for the 
President if I see him represented as a worn-out nag.” 

“That is true, but you will never become a free man, 
and independent voter, if you are influenced by a man’s 
rank. Look at the man apart from his external character- 
istics, and if he is worthy of the honour of being Presi- 
dent—vote for him. Will his moral qualities increase by so 
much as a fraction because he has become the President 
of a mighty republic? Put his rank, which in fact means 
nothing, aside. Here is a President, in your opinion a good 
one, in the opinion of others—useless. Ruthless carica- 
tures begin to appear which, if they annoy you, do so not 
because they are totally lacking in respect for rank, but 
because the President, as a man, is worthy of respect. 
What makes this a good place is that the Americans seize 
everything with their bare hands.” 


Philadelphia. Work at the World Exhibition 


[...] Now we must take a look at the Exhibition in 
honour of a hundred years’ independence. My visit to it 
was of even greater interest as I wished to find work there. 
I will leave description of the exhibition itself to another 
time, when I will speak of it in a separate chapter; as re- 
gards work, one glance was sufficient to see that there 
would be no lack of it. I decided there and then on car- 
pentry, and about nine days later, having completed all 
the necessary business, I bought tools to the value of 
18 dollars 20 cents. However, I had difficulties; I had not 
worked as a carpenter for two years, and even then my 
experience had been limited, and after life in California 
it was by no means easy to bend my back and get my 
hands covered with callouses. I had known when I was 
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in Chicago that there should be a Russian here, and he 
was not difficult to find. How great was my pleasure 
when I discovered that this Russian was an architect and 
was supervising the construction of several buildings at 
the Exhibition. From him I learned that there were five 
or six of our compatriots there: one was a draftsman, 
another a conductor ona streetcar, the third was employed 
by a land surveyor, etc. As you may imagine, I had little 
difficulty in obtaining a job—but keeping it was quite 
another matter. 

On Wednesday, the 26th of January, I awoke at 3.30 
in the morning and hardly slept again until 6, when, hav- 
ing had my breakfast, I took my tools and left the house. 
It was completely dark; a light frost seemed to add to the 
beauty of the stars glittering in the clear blue sky. The 
lights of the locomotives, like monstrous, burning eyes, 
glared hideously from the railway lines, along whose track 
I was walking. Soon my shoulder began to ache from the 
weight of the box which held my tools, and I began to 
perspire despite the severe cold. I stopped to recover my 
breath, and feared to delay lest I be late. The east grew 
pale; dark moving spots could be seen on all sides—work- 
men. It was already quite light by the time I reached the 
Agricultural Hall—the place where I was to work. I paused 
to rest several times, but the whistle still had not sound- 
ed; I sat down for about five minutes, and then a piercing 
whistle brought to their feet 300 workmen who had been 
obediently waiting for 7 o’clock. The huge and hitherto 
silent building was now filled with noises of every kind— 
men sawing, planing, hammering, hewing and hauling 
timber and stacking planks of wood. Everything was alive, 
everyone was working. I, too, was given a job, and I took 
my tools and climbed high up onto the scaffolding; I took 
a plank of wood, marked it off with a pencil, trimmed off 
the end, took some nails and began work. I was working 
just under the eaves, and I felt light and cheerful; no 
doubt the fine morning played no small part in this feel- 
ing. Inexperience made me afraid to look downwards; I 
was quite high up, and I had stil! not become accustomed 
to such an “elevated” position. At 12 o’clock, when the 
whistle blew, everything suddenly fell silent; the noise 
and bustle ceased instantly. The workmen sat next to each 
other in groups chewing their cold lunch; each had beside 
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him a tin box or a basket from which he took bread, meat, 
etc. Nothing could be heard inthe whole of the vast build- 
ing save for the occasional sound of paper or a crust 
thrown away. Then, one by one, the tin boxes were 
closed, acquaintances called out to each other, conversa- 
tions began, cigarettes were lit. At 12.30 the saws and 
axes were back at work and continued till 5.30, when the 
same whistle brought the workmen the happy news that 
the day’s labours were over. Once again everything was 
plunged into silence, and a minute later long lines of 
workers stretched away from the building. 

I did not feel very tired, but when I got up the next da 
I found that I ached all over. Heavy rain was falling, whic 
fact I found a matter for rejoicing rather than regret, since, 
as indeed was the case, we would not have to work. Then 
the days passed in their usual routine: I got up about 
6 o’clock in the morning, set off for work, came home 
after 6 in the evening, and around 9 went to bed. A sep- 
arate room with board cost me 5 dollars a week, and I 
was paid two dollars a day for my work;? however, each 
morning and evening I waited to hear I was dismissed, 
and lived under this constant fear. There were twelve 
of us doing a job that could easily have been done by 
eight; naturally, therefore, first one and then another of 
us stood idle, waiting for the opportunity to busy him- 
self with something; as the least experienced, it was I who 
was idle most frequently. The reason for the frequent 
refusals and, moreover, to a large number of workers, was 
to be found not in the workers themselves, but rather in 
the inability to organise the work properly. Begun in 
July 1875, the building was, according to the contract, 
to be completed by October of that same year; it would 
soon be February, and it was still far from being finished. 

The dreadful and joyous day of Tuesday arrived, the 
day on which we were paid for the previous week’s work. 
At dusk a dense crowd gathered at the office, where the 
money was paid out by the selfsame timekeeper who 
noted the hours worked by every carpenter and day la- 
bourer. On hearing their name, the workmen went up to 
the window, took their pay and went home. To one, the 
timekeeper would give the wage-packet without a word, 
to another he would say something briefly which I could 
not understand. ‘‘Don’t come to work any more,”’ I was 
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told as I took the money, and then I realised what had 
been said to the others... For five days and one hour I 
received 10 dollars and 20 cents. 

That night a furious hurricane swept through the city, 
causing a great deal of damage, particularly to the Exhibi- 
tion buildings. It tore off roofs and shutters, smashed 
windows, blew down fences and gratings and shook 
houses; several frames were ripped off the foundations 
and smashed to pieces; four towers of the Agricultural 
Hall collapsed and two of them, falling on the roof, broke 
the huge doors. I sharpened my tools and left them for 
another day where they were: why carry them home 
when there was every possibility ot finding work again, 
and once more at the Exhibition? I turned up the next 
day, and more than half of my best, most expensive and 
necessary tools were missing from the box: they had been 
stolen. I had lost my job and my tools had disappeared! 
If a workman knows dark moments, then, so it seems to 
me, such a moment was this. A search brought nothing. 
Leaving this ill-fated hall, I fastened a notice to the wall 
promising to pay half the price of any tool that was re- 
turned, and gave my address. All the tools were brand 
new and marked with my full name in Russian and my 
initials in English. Some five weeks passed, and I was 
beginning to forget what had happened when I was in- 
formed by someone unknown to me that some of my 
tools had been found. The culprit had been arrested and 
brought to trial, but the jury, believing his arguments 
that he had not stolen them, but that he had been asked 
to keep them by someone else, found him innocent. 
Judging by the course of the trial, it is difficult to under- 
stand such a verdict. I recovered only my saw, chisel and 
saw-set, the total value of which was 4 dollars, that is, 
scarcely one third of what I had lost.* 

Two days after the theft, having lost all hope of find- 
ing my missing tools, I had bought new ones and, thanks 
to that same Russian, was once more employed as a car- 
penter, but now in the House of Shoes and Leather 
Goods. Here there were upwards of 60 carpenters, as well 


*“T did not wish to encourage theft, and informed you; I had no inten- 
tion of receiving a reward,” replied the lady to whom I offered half the price 
of the recovered tools. 
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as unskilled labourers, and they also worked 10 hours a 
day for two dollars. One could see at a glance that the 
contractor knew his business and was able to organise the 
work, but I often pitied him his inability to express him- 
self without swearing, sometimes like a trooper... I do 
not know about Russian contractors, but American 
bosses are nearly always ready with an oath. If the 
Russians say “to curse like a cab-driver”, in America 
one might say—to swear like a boss. 

The whole building hummed with men at work, 
everyone was busy at his job, when suddenly the 
saws stopped halfway, hammers and axes froze in the 
air, planes came to a halt: not far away where we stood, 
they were carrying out the body of a dead painter from 
the Main Hall. Six or seven dozen pairs of eyes gazed 
pensively at the stretcher on which the dead man lay. 

“Dead?” 

“Dead.” 

“Married?” 

“No.’”’ 

A hammer completed the task of driving a nail into 
a plank, ae curled out from beneath the plane, 
chips of wood flew from beneath the axe, and the noise 
of the saws started up again: a minute of silence gave 
way to the bustle of life, and the rhythm of work con- 
tinued. Yes, gentlemen, up to 50 men were killed or 
crippled during construction work at the Exhibition. 
It is pleasant to admire beautifully executed work, but 
it is still better not to see it crimson with the blood of 
workmen. A few days later, in our building, a plank 
dislodged by the wind broke a workman’s nose and in- 
jured his leg; for more than a week the poor man was 
unable to take up his saw. I had worked for one week, 
carpentered for another, and now the third week had 
arrived; having gained sufficient experience, I no longer 
feared dismissal every day; the boss was satisfied with 
my work, I was on good terms with the workmen and, 
of course, was far from expecting to lose my employ- 
ment when an incident occurred which deceived my 
expectations. We were sent to fetch planks of wood. 
Not knowing exactly what was required—the instructions 
had been given to a colleague—I relied on my companion 
and followed him. He was one of the clumsiest carpenters: 
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he hesitated, peered from side to side, stopped me with 
unnecessary questions, and all the time the boss was fol- 
lowing behind us, although we did not notice him. We 
came up to one pile of planks—‘‘not these”’; to another— 
“not those’; to a third—‘‘they won’t do”; and thus it 
continued for several minutes. The boss, whom we now 
could not fail to notice, must have become annoyed, for 
he came up to us and, having cursed as usual, told both 
of us to “‘go home’”’. I realised once again why carpenters 
who value their profession have no desire to have lazy or 
incompetent partners... 

The news of our dismissal spread like lightning among 
all the carpenters; I was simply amazed that it could hap- 
pen so quickly. While I was packing my tools, which I 
now kept in a box with a lock, and not in an open box, as 
I had before, I heard that another boss—a subcontractor— 
would be needing carpenters the next day in this same 
building to make the floor. The next day I was working 
again. Pay-day came. The boss, who had promised to 
come with the money at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, did 
not appear at the appointed time. Forty workmen drop- 
ped their work and waited for him till dusk, cursed him, 
suggested that he had run off and, roused to a fury, went 
home, having decided to meet on Monday. This was a 
Saturday. At the appointed time everyone was there, and 
the angry workers learned that the subcontractor had in- 
deed absconded with the money. Had he fallen into their 
hands at that moment, there is no doubt that they would 
have strung him up from the nearest lamp-post. For seven 
days I had laboured, laying the floor; seven days I had 
eaten a meagre lunch; every evening and morning I had 
feared dismissal, even during the dinner-break I was not 
free of this fear;seven days I had lived with the hope that, 
on receiving my pay, I would be able to do this and that— 
and suddenly it nad all come to nothing; my pay had run 
off, my hopes had been dashed; all that was left was a 
cruelly aching back and calloused hands; I must honestly 
say that, if the workmen had had the opportunity ta 
“string him up’”—as they all shouted—I would hardly 
have been able to refrain from handing them the rope... 
Enquiries revealed that the subcontractor had contract- 
ed to do the work at an impossibly low price: 35 cents 
for ten square feet (material supplied)! Thus the em- 
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bezzlement had been planned. We went to see the main 
boss: ‘‘Pay up, or else!” Angry scenes began. ‘“‘Let’s 
smash the floor!” ‘‘We’ll set the building on fire!” 
The negotiations then moved in our favour, and finally 
we chose the lesser of two evils—we agreed to accept 
56 per cent of our earnings. Instead of 14 dollars I re- 
ceived 7 dollars and 85 cents, 

This was far from being the first incident of its kind. 
A short while previously another subcontractor had ab- 
sconded, also from the Exhibition, with 400 dollars be- 
longing to the roofers. An elderly carpenter told me that 
he had only once ever worked for a subcontractor and 
had lost 23 dollars. He concluded with a piece of advice, 
the bitter truth of which I can confirm out of my own 
experience: ‘‘Never work for a subcontractor!” For some 
strange reason, these gentlemen pay neither taxes nor 
sureties, and I am of the opinion that the bosses are 
aware of their swindling. According to American law, 
payment for labour must be satisfied before all other 
obligations; violation of this law leads to the confisca- 
tion of building materials and buildings already construct- 
ed, which are then sold at a public auction if the matter is 
not settled. In this instance the workmen could: not ap- 
peal to this law (the existence of which is known to them 
all), because the defaulter was not the main contractor 
who had contracted to construct the building, but a 
front man, and it was with him that we had our dealings. 
I am prepared to assert that the bosses are involved in 
these swindles, indirectly if not directly. 

This incident strengthened my intention to finish with 
carpentry at the Exhibition, and, indeed, with all phys- 
ical labour. From the 26th of January to the 5th of 
March, I earned 41 dollars and 5 cents, and | put aside 
my tools, very probably until I find a new job in my na- 
tive land_{ ...] 


Mores and Customs 


Two young Russian boys who had only just arrived 
settled in the town of Camden, situated directly opposite 
Philadelphia, on the other side of the river Delaware, on 
the border with the State of New Jersey. On their first 
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Sunday, that is, on the third day after their arrival, one 
of the boys was arrested for violating the Sunday laws. 
I went to the Town Hall, paid five dollars bail so that the 
case could be heard the next day, and brought the defend- 
ant home from jail. On the next day the sheriff conducted 
something like an inquiry, but before any legal investiga- 
tion even took place, he fined the boy 3 dollars and 85 
cents. I requested a copy of the decision; I was asked to 
wait. The policeman who had arrested the lad arrived; the 
trial proper began, in the course of which the boy was 
found guilty on two counts: first, he had been by the 
water only half-dressed, and, secondly, he had been tres- 
passing. Both were against the law. In the first case, any- 
one wishing to bathe must be dressed ‘‘from the neck to 
the knees”’ (the boy was not wearing a shirt), and in the 
second case he had violated the law on private property. 
My objections that the boy had not haa the time to be- 
come acquainted with local laws, were ignored. As for 
the violation of the law on private property, a curious 
fact emerged—Mr. French, the owner of the land, had no 
fence around it, had put up no notices forbidding tres- 
passing, but had employed the services of two police- 
men to catch those who, one way or another, wandered 
onto his land. Mr. French receives three dollars from 
every trespasser who is arrested: as, on that Sunday, six 
boys were arrested, Mr. French made 18 dollars. As you 
see, this is a well-organised and extremely profitable 
“business’’, When a subcontractor steals the worker’s 
money and absconds, the law does not pursue him; but 
if a boy wants to go for a swim, that same law, interpreted 
the hygienic 2 gece too stringently, fines the child. 
You may not fish on a Sunday, because fishing is work, 
but when two carpenters who were living with me refus- 
ed to work on “‘the first day of the week”, they were 
fired. In Connecticut there once existed—and, as far 
as I know, they still have not been officially repeal- 
ed—the so-called ‘Blue Acts’, which forbade husbands 
even to kiss their wives on a Sunday, but total depravi 
on a Saturday evening was acceptable. Having shaken off 
the official yoke, the Americans remained and still re- 
main the free slaves of Sunday. 

We are accustomed to look at the United States as if it 
were almost perfection. We were supported in our belief 
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by travellers who travelled too quickly to see anything 
but the fagade of American life, and who are totally un- 
familiar with its inner content. In order to have even an 
approximate Rugwiccee of the evils to be found here, 
you must live here a long time and experience them for 
yourself. Your idolatry will be shaken, the shining light 
will be continually dimmed, and before you will emerge 
the one fact, that the United States enjoys an advantage 
over all other nations in only one respect: total political 
liberty; then begins a whole series of debatable issues. If 
you had been here in the winter of 1873-1974, then no 
power on earth could have prevented you from thinking 
that a state in which workingmen can starve to death or 
are obliged to accept the charity of the wealthy in the 
form of soup kitchens, apartments, etc., cannot be good. 
We like the fact that, thanks to the absence of censorship, 
one may say and publish what one wants: but now I will 
douse you with yet another bucket of cold water. A Russ- 
ian short novel was translated into English in New York, 
and the translator wanted to have it published in a 
magazine, but the editors refused because it undermined 
the principles or foundations of religion and destroyed 
the proper respect of children for their parents. So you 
see: the Russian, even the Russian censor, had found 
nothing of the kind in this story, but the Americans 
discovered it, It was only published four years ago. 

When one reads American newspapers, one is amazed 
at the number of grandiose crimes: several ministers are 
on trial or accused of theft or bribery, even the President 
himself is not secure... I have come across newspaper 
articles expressing the fear that foreigners will go home 
with a bad opinion of Americans because, during the 
Exhibition, the presidential election aan will begin, 
and this is always accompanied by the merciless exposure 
of scandals intended to discredit the opponent or oppos- 
ing party. How true these accusations will be, no one 
knows, but that passions will be aroused to fever pitch is 
beyond the slightest doubt. At this point I will pens 
myself to cite, in general terms, the reply given by the 
Boston Herald to some gentleman or other: When you are 
walking along a dark street, you naturally cannot see any 
faults in it or on it, but you yourself are not protected 
against possible violations of your rights; if you set off 
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down a well-lit road, you will see all its flaws with greater 
clarity, as the light is brighter, but your step is incompa- 
rably more secure here than it was in the darkness, and 
you can examine the road you are to follow. It is pre- 
cisely because there is a great deal of light here that we 
see the numerous abuses, and, for our part, are prepared 
to set alight a fire that would illuminate the abyss of evil, 
but the aura of perfection is lost beyond recall. Here you 
learn to appreciate that which is truly of value, and to 
shudder at enormous evils. You will be ready to “‘lay 
down your life” if the United States were to be threaten- 
ed with slavery, but your actions will be guided not by 
the perfection of the American order, but simply by the 
fact that it is better than anywhere else. 


1877 








Nikolai Tsakni 





Letters about America by the Russian journalist and revolution- 
ary Narodnik Nikolai Petrovich Tsakni (1851-1904) were published 
in the journal Slovo (The Word), Nos. 2-3, 10, 11, 1880 and No. 1, 
1881, under the pseudonym T-i (T.; T-ni). These extracts from the 
first and second letters have been translated from the text printed 
in the journal Slovo in 1880, Nos. 2-3, Section II, p. 23, and 
No. 10, Section II, pp, 18-24. 

N. P. Tsakni studied at the Petrovskaya Agricultural Academy in 
Moscow (1871-1872), where he took part in the organisation of 
self-education circles and student gatherings. In 1872 he was arrest- 
ed for revolutionary activity, and in 1876 he was exiled to the 
Arkhangelsk Gubernia under public surveillance. In 1878 he 
escaped from Arkhangelsk, on board an English ship, to London, 
and from there he went to Paris. In 1880 he was living in America, 
He began to send letters from Paris and America which were pub- 
lished in the Russkiye vedomosti (Russian Gazette) and the journal 
Slovo, These letters from America tell about the increasing number 
of strikes in the USA, and are filled with sympathy for the struggle 
waged by American workers. 

In 1887 Tsakni was granted permission to return to Russia, He 
gave up revolutionary activity and lived first in Kherson, and then 
in Odessa, where he edited the Odesskiye novosti (Odessa News) 
and, from 1900, the liberal newspaper Yuzbnoye obozreniye (The 
Southern Review). 


A Picture of the Position of Labour in the United States 


For some reason or other there exists an almost univer- 
sal conviction that America is a Promised Land for work- 
ing people, who enjoy here a prosperity that their Euro- 
pean brethren dare not even dream of; that the ‘“‘workers’ 
question”’ in the European sense of the term does not 
exist in the vast and wealthy land of America; that here 
not merely an elite, but everyone has an honourable seat 
at the magnificent banquet. This conviction is so wide- 
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spread and so deeply rooted that it continues to this day 
to entice a flow of emigrants to America, an emigration 
which brings with it enormous sacrifices and losses not 
only for the emigrants, but also for the Americans them- 
selves, better acquainted with the situation in their 
country, and has recently compelled them to argue that 
the excessive prosperity of the American worker resulting 
from inordinately high wages is detrimental to national 
industry and is leading to a situation where American 
goods are being forced out of international markets by 
the goods produced in other countries, whose production 
is assisted by their relatively low, as compared with 
American, wages.[ ...] 

The ‘‘Free Land of America” is the land of the develop- 
ment of capitalism, which is here unrestricted by any im- 
pediments and penetrates into every sphere of life; from 
this alone one may conclude that the position of the 
worker here, despite the relative sparsity of the population 
and the abundance of unoccupied land and freely-avail- 
able occupations, cannot be stably secured. Capitalism, 
having gained control of every sphere of production and 
gradually gathering into its relentless grip huge areas of 
valuable land, threatens to bind the life of the free Amer- 
ican with chains so strong that it will be harder to break 
them than it would be in even the most capitalist coun- 
tries of Europe, where capitalism, mitigated and neu- 
tralised by historical agents acting alongside it, has at- 
tained the limits of its possible development, following 
which there comes temporary stagnation, and finally 
decline. Despite the free, in principle, conditions of sup- 
ply and demand in labour, despite the freedom to strike 
and organise all kinds of worker associations, labour in 
America is unable to sustain the struggle against the 
organised power of capital, which is concentrated in the 
hands of just a few acting in concert and controlling every 
aspect of public and political management. We will discuss 
this aspect of American life in more detail later, since, for 
the moment, we are concerned exclusively with the ques- 
tion of the position of the working classes. 

We have already seen from the official facts and figures 
cited in the previous article that the position of the worker 
in certain major industrial centres in America is, contrary 
to the universal optimistic conviction, highly unsatisfac- 
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tory, even from the most undemanding viewpoint. Unfor- 
tunately, the commission appointed by Congress to study 
the position of the working classes and the reasons for 
the now frequent industrial crises has not yet completed 
its work, and the mass of raw material it has gathered has 
still not been made accessible to the press and the public; 
on the other hand, asa result of the hostility of interested 
and influential persons, the bureaus of labour statistics in 
the majority of states where such exist remain inactive or, 
having come under the control of these persons, function 
in a highly unsatisfactory manner. Thus one has to be 
Gacied with scraps of information which have made 
their way into the press, into reports by various work- 
ers’ societies (but which one must take the precaution 
of avoiding as far as possible), and the statements of 
various official and unofficial personages who happen to 
have met with one or other abnormal occurrence. 

The establishment of a bureau in Missouri, for exam- 
ple, required enormous effort and a long struggle with the 
capitalists and manufacturers, in particular with the 
Crystal City Glass Company, well known in this state, 
which did everything in its power to delay and prevent 
the creation of the bureau. However, even when the 
bureau had at last been organised, its successful operation 
was kindered over a long period of time both by the 
stubborn enmity of the capitalists on the one hand, and 
the ignorance and fear of the workers themselves, who 
did not understand its real purpose, despite the measures 
taken to ensure the success of its investigations. Thus, 
Point 5 in the Statutes (the legislation regulating the 
establishment of the bureau) declares that every member 
of the investigation commission has the right to select 
and keep in his possession material evidence and proofs, 
question witnesses under oath, enter, should such be 
necessary, any public building in the state, any factory, 
workshop or mine. Point 6 states that all the officials of 
the state, county or town are obliged, on request, to hand 
Over any evidence in their possession which relates to 
labour statistics. Further on the Statutes declare that any 
corporation, firm or private individual who refuses, over 
the period of one month, to answer the questions put to 
him, to hand over necessary evidence, or who in any way 
whatsoever refuses to obey the bureau, or one of its 
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members fulfilling his official duty, shall be fined up to 
100 dollars. 

These enactments, common to almost all statistical 
bureaus, have nonetheless not served to remove the ob- 
stacles impeding the collection of information. The re- 
ports of members of many such commissions contain 
numerous complaints about the premeditated and un- 
premeditated opposition they have encountered in vari- 
ous spheres. The report by the commission of the state of 
Missouri, for example, complains, among other things, 
that in Crystal City in the County of Jefterson a power- 
ful company of capitalists is using every kind of direct 
and indirect method of intimidating its office and shop- 
floor employees in order to dissuade them from making 
true statements. The workers have been threatened with a 
reduction in their pay, with dismissal and the impossibil- 
ity of finding work anywhere else. The same situation 
can be found in the majority of the towns and villages 
of Missouri, which is dominated by various influential in- 
dustrial companies. Some of the workers tried to hide 
when a member of the commission arrived so as not to be 
obliged to answer his questions; others begged the com- 
mission not to name them in its reports so that they 
would not be subject to reprisals. Many of the workers re- 
fused to give a direct answer to the questions put to them, 
fearing that the commission intended to lower wages 
or adopt some other repressive measures; others, as 
a result of their ignorance and, not infrequently, render- 
ed exceptionally stupid by oppression, were unable 
to say anything specific or comprehensible, producing 
only incoherent nonsense. It should be noted in their 
justification, comments the report, that exhausting and 
monotonous physical labour, wretched material condi- 
tions and the lack of any education makes many of them 
incapable of giving written or oral expression to their 
thoughts. 

However, despite these exceptionally unfavourable con- 
ditions for collecting information, the Missouri statistical 
bureau succeeded in achieving quite valuable results in a 
short period of time, results which confirmed the now 
constant complaints that the position of the workers is 
deteriorating. From the statements of both sides, that is, 
of both the capitalists and the workers, it became clear 
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that over a period of four months, from the 1st of Sep- 
tember to the 31st of December, 1879, at a time when 
the employers, thanks to a revival in the market, were 
enjoying a considerable increase in profits as a result of a 
significant rise in commodity prices, the wages paid to 
the workers, who had to pay higher prices along with 
everyone else, were considerably lower than in 1872.[...] 

All intelligent and unprejudiced people in the United 
States have long since recognised that complete freedom 
in economic relations, whereby the latter are allowed to 
pursue their natural course, must inevitably lead to exploi- 
tation and the oppression of one class by another, and 
that the situation requires the intervention of an impartial 
force, in the form of the government, to regulate econom- 
ic relations and re-establish equilibrium each time. 
However, it is also and equally recognised that the govern- 
ment in America, more than in any other country, is 
under powerful pressure from, and often completely in 
the hands of, a plutocracy which monopolises every sphere 
of activity and prescribes the laws of tne land. Therefore, 
any measures aimed at restricting its power come up 
against a mighty opponent suppers by a state admin- 
istration it itself has elected and which is subordinate to 
it. It is for this reason that in the United States one finds, 
side by side with humanitarian-philanthropic measures 
carried through from time to time be friends of the people 
who have accidentally acquired power, a large number of 
major abuses which would at first seem impossible in a 
free country with a broad range of popular rights, abuses 
such as the systematic bribery of members of Congress 
and state legislative organs, the crude and shameless ma- 
nipulation of elections, the operation of associations 
whose unconcealed aim is to take land away from the 
settlers who cultivate it, full-blooded conspiracies by 
various industrial companies and manufacturers against 
the rights and claims of their workers, etc. 

Thus, for example, corruption in all official contracts 
and deliveries is a common occurrence admitted uF all; 
those who occupy important public positions not only do 
not scruple to conceal abuse and exploitation by employ- 
ers and protect the offenders in return for a handsome re- 
ward, but often themselves take part in such activities 
under an assumed name. 

1880 
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Maxim Kovalevsky 








The reminiscences of the Russian historian and sociologist Maxim 
Maximovich Kovalevsky (1851-1916) about his trip to America 
and his meeting with the American writer George Washington 
Cable (1844-1925) are translated from the text published in the 
journal Vestnik Yevropy (Herald of Europe), No. 5, 1883, pp. 313- 
323. (The article was signed with the pseudonym K. M. An abridged 
English translation was published in the New York magazine The 
Critic on 28 July 1883.) 

M. M. Kovalevsky, a professor at Moscow University and, from 
1914, a member of the Russian Academy, was one of the most 
prominent pre-revolutionary historians. Marx and Engels attached 
considerable importance to his works on the community and tribal 
relations, and on general questions of social development. In the 
spring of 1882 he went to America, where he spent three months, 
visiting such places as New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Richmond, New Orleans and others. (The unpublished diary of 
his travels is kept in the Leningrad section of the Archives of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR.) On returning to Russia he 
published articles on the political, social and economic life of the 
USA in such journals as Russkiye vedomosti (Russian Gazette), 
Vestnik Yevropy, Russkaya mysl (Russian Thought), etc, 

In 1887, despite the moderateness of his opposition to the auto- 
cratic-bureaucratic regime, Kovalevsky was obliged to cease teach- 
ing. In 1901 he visited America for a second time and delivered 
lectures at Chicago University which were published in Chicago 
the following year under the title “Russian Political Institutions”. 
In 1914-1915 Kovalevsky wrote his reminiscences of his two visits 
to America, and these were first published in 1951 (The Rus- 
sian Review, Vol. X, Nos, 1-3, January-July, 1951). 
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My Meeting with Cable 


From My Recent Visit to America 
I 


“*’..1 would like to discover the attitude of the planta- 
tion-owners to the emancipation of the Negroes, and of 
the Creoles to the Americans,” I said in a conversation 
with Professor Boyesen! during my stay in New York. 
“Tam thinking of going to New Orleans for that purpose. 
Do you know anyone there who could introduce me into 
local social circles and acquaint me with its attitudes and 
interests?” 

Professor Boyesen thought for a while, clearly seeking 
to recall any acquaintances in New Orleans. It turned out 
that New Orleans, and indeed, the South as such, was for 
him, as it is for all North Americans, a land unto itself, 
and that he had more friends and acquaintances in Lon- 
don, Paris and Leipzig than in the whole of the territory 
south of the Potomac. 

‘Just a minute!” he suddenly exclaimed. ‘I had com- 
pletely forgotten! Our friend Cable lives in New Or- 
leans,” 

“Who is he?”’ I asked naively. 

‘Who is he!” he replied. “Cable is our most original 
story-teller, the author of American Hunter’s Sketches, 
our realist-artist, the one who knows the South better 
than anything else, the one who knows everyone there 
and who is loved the least there. If you come to know 
him and his stories, you will see how little you know in 
Europe of something in our literature which truly de- 
serves to be studied. Read his stories about the lifestyle 
of the Creoles, his two long novels The Grandissimes 
and M-me Delphine, and take a close look as you do at 
the life he is describing, and you will see that acquaint- 
ance with Cable is the best way to learn about our South, 
with its centuries-old peculiarities and eccentricities, but 
also with its unbelievable wealth of characters and litera- 
ry subjects,”’ 

Our conversation ended with my accepting from Pro- 
fessor Boyesen a letter of introduction to Cable, and that 
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very same day I bought all Cable’s novels and stories from 
Scribne’s and left for the South... 

I awoke in New Orleans very early in the morning with 
not an inch of my face left whole by the mosquitoes. The 
Fahrenheit thermometer showed 125° (41°R). I opened 
the window. It became even hotter. I went out into the 
street: it was like a furnace... I jumped onto a passing om- 
nibus, and the draught and speed of the vehicle made 
things a little more bearable. I read through the addresses 
of all those to whom I had letters of recommendation, 
and enquired of the conductor how to find them; I dis- 
covered that I would have to take no more than three 
omnibuses and cover two or three versts in all. I had al- 
ready had occasion to accustom myself to American 
distances while in New York and Philadelphia, and there- 
fore I hastened to agree with the conductor that it was 
not very far, Whatever city in America I visited, I always 
began my visits with the newspaper editors. Letters of re- 
commendation to such people are the most easily pro- 
cured, and one has no difficulty in obtaining such letters 
from them. They know everyone, and provide “valuable 
information” about everything, and are not unwilling to 
invite you to dinner ed summon people with “weight” 
and status in society in order to show them this creature 
from across the ocean... And this is precisely what we 
tourists are looking for. In New Orleans I had letters of 
recommendation from Richmond to the editors of two 
newspapers which supported opposing political camps. 
Neither of them was able to receive me: that evening I 
learned that about two days before my arrival, they had 
fought a duel—like all American duels, it was partly per- 
sonal, partly political. One of them had been wounded in 
the leg, the other had a damaged collar-bone... I passed 
another two hours without obtaining any ‘‘valuable in- 
formation”. In a very bad mood I once more climbed 
aboard an omnibus, and this time I made my way to 
Cable I travelled for what seemed like an age, so long 
that I had time not only to think up a greeting, but to 
forget it. I learned that we had arrived and that, therefore, 
I had to get off, thanks to the conductor, who shook me 
in a not very friendly fashion and remarked reproachful- 
ly: “You chose the right moment to go to sleep, didn’t 
you,”’ and hurried me off into the street. Confused and 
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half-asleep, I found myself at the gates of the house of 
the English “realist-artist’”. On the lawn, bordered with 
gigantic magnolia trees in full bloom, I saw a tiny little 
man, apparently highly excitable, wearing a black frock- 
coat ana playing with children who were pestering him 
and obliging him to engage in the most comical contor- 
tions. I had little difficulty in recognising Cable as I had 
seen his portrait in New York. 

‘Who's there?’’ he asked me, arranging his face into a 
serious expression suitable to his age. 

“I have a letter for you from Boyesen,”’ I said in a way 
that left no doubt that I was a foreigner. 

“Oh! Come in,” he answered. Boyesen is a close friend 
of mine and you too—if he has sent you. May I open the 
letter...” 

Cable read the message in a moment. 

‘“Boyesen writes to tell me that you know Turgenev. 
How pleased I am to meet someone who is acquainted 
with him. He is, after all, one of the greatest modern 
authors, a first-class writer and a sober realist. We all value 
him here.” 

“I have already had occasion to discover that in New 
York,” I answered, ‘‘and I am, I admit, no little surprised 
by it. Turgenev is, after all, first and foremost a Russian 
describing specifically Russian life, and what could in- 
terest you in that? Probably you know nothing about it, 
and do not wish to.” 

“I can’t agree with the last part of what you have just 
said,” he replied, jokingly, ‘‘and as for Turgenev being 
Russian—I have often regretted that fact. Why does he 
not come to America to study our wealth of types and 
give us an American Hunter’s Sketches?” 

Cable began to question me in detail about Turgenev, 
and I told him everything I knew about Ivan Sergeyevich. 

“Why doesn’t he live in Russia?”” he commented as if 
reproaching him. ‘Just like our James! He says that we 
are too rough for him. We lack refinement; he wants to 
drag out his life with artificial people. Here, of course, we 
have no manners, but each individual is a character. There 
are physiognomies, eccentricities, oddities, and that is 
just what writers need.” 

I could not help but recall the complaints of 
M. Ye. Saltykov,2, whom I had met only a short time 
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previously in Paris, that he could not bear living in Paris 
because of the poverty of characters. 

“I don’t make up anything,” Cable continued, “I 
wouldn’t have enough imagination; | simply look around 
me and listen ... and it seems I hear accurately. It’s not 
for nothing that the Messrs. Creoles do not like me— 
they are my favourite characters. However, we can con- 
tinue our conversation in the omnibus,’”’ he remarked, 
standing up. “‘You must see our New Orleans, the ‘gay 
city’ as the Creoles call it.”’ 

It was only a couple of steps from Cable’s house to the 
omnibus station. We boarded an omnibus without in- 
terrupting our talk. 

I began to ask him about the Negroes and the attitude 
of the whites towards them. 

“Is it true that it is illegal for a white man to marry 
a black girl?” 

“No,” he answered, ‘‘There are still such laws in Virgi- 
nia and Georgia, but here they do not even feel the need 
for such measures. Prejudices are too strong to permit of 
such a marriage. Here not just marriage, but even eatin 
together at the same table is out of the question. I wal 
take you to a restaurant run by an Italian; he is thought 
to be a follower of Garibaldi, but no more than two 
months ago he was the talk of the town for having shown 
the door to two Negroes who wanted to lunch there. 
Since then everyone has gone to dine there and praised 
him for holding aloft the banner of the whites.” 

“And what about your schools for Negroes,”’ I asked. 
“Are they separate from the schools for whites)” 

“Of course—and in that we are not lagging behind the 
North, for the Yankees would also refuse to send their 
sons to mixed schools.” 

“I had the opportunity to visit a school for Negroes in 
Richmond,” I continued. “The teachers told me that, 
while they are still very young, black children are just as 
good at school as white children, but from the age of 
twelve or thirteen the difference begins to make itself 
felts: 

‘“That’s so much nonsense,” said Cable bitterly. ‘‘The 
schools were only built recently, and there is not, as yet, 
sufficient experience, yet they are already holding forth 
on the incapacity of an entire race.” 
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In the meantime we had arrived at the place from 
which the railway line runs to Lake Pontchartrain. 

“This is just fine,” declared Cable. “My wife isn’t at 
home, I have finished a chapter of my book—if you wish, 
we can go to the lake: there will be crowds of people 
strolling there now; you will see the living heroes of my 
stories,” 

I very willingly agreed. We travelled for no more than 
half an hour over swamps notorious for their fevers. The 
monotony of the journey was deadly; on the left was a 
canal, on the right a swamp with clumps of alders here 
and there. The occasional banana trees and magnolias re- 
minded us that we were in the south—indeed, almost the 
Tropics. Around New Orleans, the soil is made up of allu- 
vium deposits: only two or three inches down you come 
to water. Where, one might ask oneself, could one find 
here the marble used for the city cemetery? This cemetery 
lay along our route. Cable pointed out to me that the na- 
ture of the ground made it impossible to dig graves, and 
so they are replaced by mounds; therefore there is either 
a sepulchre or a tumulus. From a distance, the cemetery 
resembles a marble city with cyprus-lined avenues, Lake 
Pontchartrain itself is linked to the sea, though none the 
less in its upper reaches the water is fresh. The local 
residents are capable of spending all day in the water, and 
my first acquaintance with the lake also began with a 
swim in its waters with Cable. We both enjoyed it so 
much that we immediately decided to stay there until 
evening. We continued our conversation about New Or- 
leans, about Americans and Creoles and about local 
English and French literature. 

“Why did I hear no French on the way?” I asked 
Cable. ‘After all, New Orleans is a French city.” 

“Yes, it was once,” he answered, “that is, about thirty 
or forty years ago, and for us Americans that is almost 
an eternity. The old folk still easy English badly, but the 
young poorie are indistinguishable from pure-bred Yan- 
kees: they know English literature, or at least give the 
impression of knowing and speaking and writing English. 
In schools the education is in English, and English is 
mandatory in the National Assembly and in the courts. 
And that is for the better. What benefit was there in the 
fact that before they mutilated the French language and 
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read Conversations religieuses and Devoirs d’un bon ca- 
tholique?”’ 

“But just a minute,” I retorted, “you will surely not 
deny, I hope, the contribution that French civilisation 
has made to the world?” And as I said this I remembered 
the ‘“‘noble principles”, and it seemed to me that they not 
only embellished the fagades of public buildings, but 
were impressed in the heart of every Gaul. 

“God forbid! ’’ Cable interrupted me, “I am myself a 
passionate devotee of France and the French, of their 
principles and their possible application. But New Orleans 
is not France, and the Creoles are not Frenchmen... Would 
you like to know what a native Parisian thinks about it?... 
Sergeant Robert! ” he called out in broken French: ‘‘Les 
créoles ont-ils le sentiment de la fraternité?” 

“Non,”’ could be heard the categorical reply, and there 
appeared before us the bald-headed owner of the baths 
who had a long grey imperial after the fashion of Napo- 
leon III. 

“Sergeant Robert” turned out to be a man of clearly 
fixed principles. In his eyes, the Creoles were “des égois- 
tes et des cléricaux’’. He attributed his own failures in the 
New World to their unfriendliness, asserted that, in order 
to be on good terms with them, you must be “bien avec 
l’église”’, something with which, as a veteran of the march 
on Rome in 1848,’ he could not agree. Despite his talka- 
tiveness, Sergeant Robert did not forget his business: he 
suggested that we go for a glass of cognac or rum or red 
wine. All this met, on Cable’s side, with a firm refusal. 
I later heard from those who knew him well that Cable 
never visits a bar (something between a restaurant buffet 
and a drinks counter) in view of the impropriety of such 
behaviour. Seeing that he would make little profit out of 
us, Sergeant Robert hastened to make his farewells and 
departed to ‘‘faire un somme”’... 

It was growing dark. The sounds of Wagner’s March of 
the Pilgrims+ came to our ears. “That means it must be 
six o’clock,” said Cable. “It’s time to go. There are prob- 
ably already quite a few people on the front, and we could 
listen to the music.”” We hurriedly collected our things 
and soon found ourselves in a circle of people who shook 
hands cordially with Cable and his ‘Russian friend”. 
When they had moved away from us, Cable told me their 
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names,> remarking: ‘‘That one served as the model for 
my Honoré Grandissime, and that one is George de Gra- 
pion (another hero of his novel) in the flesh. Recent mem- 
ories of Moscow immediately came to my mind. I could 
not help but remember the author of Kitai-Gorod® 
and asked wees why it was that Moscovites could not 
forgive him for having made them appear comical? Ac- 
cording to one Moscow Slavophile, Shakespeare alone 
was able, like God, to create whole worlds out of no- 
thing—and even that is doubtful, as we know too little 
about the biography of Shakespeare. What an artist Tur- 
genev is—once, in his company, I met the living Nezhda- 
nov’ —and he closely resembled his literary double, was 
just as nerveless and indecisive, as sincere a poseur, and 
produced exactly the same impression of decency and de- 
fencelessness. 

No matter how often I invited Cable to go to the 
theatre, he never went. ‘It would be a miracle if you suc- 
ceeded in dragging Cable there,” one of his friends whis- 
aie to me. ‘Cable is a Puritan, and in his heart he 

elieves the operetta to be the work of the devil.” I be- 
came more and more surprised. I asked Cable how he 
had come to take up literature. He told me a simple, 
straightforward tale. In his youth he had been a clerk, 
a secretary, an accountant in a bank, had married, and 
had begun to earn money for his family, which in- 
creased with every year and still continues to do so. A 
devoted father, he liked telling his children little stories 
which he invented himself. Once he happened to relate 
one of his little stories in the presence of the family doc- 
tor, who advised him to write it down and have it pub- 
lished. His first stories were met with total indifference in 
New Orleans, particularly among the Creoles, but in the 
North they singled the author out from among modern 
writers, They were all published in New York in periodi- 
cals and, also in New York, issued by Scribner as an an- 
thology under the title Old Creole Days. When, on ac- 
count of these stories, a friend of the author, Vicomte 
d’Abzac, the French consul, proposed that he be elected 
to the Athenaeum, the local literary club whose member- 
ship was composed of Creoles, took this as an insult, 
and his application was turned down almost unani- 
mously, Yet in his stories Cable described only what he 
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had seen, and moreover, trancferred the action to the be- 
ginning of the century. His Creoles are, in fact, no worse 
than his Americans, they even have their own special 
qualities, are capable of self-sacrifice and chivalrous 
courage; and in both these respects they are even superior 
to the Americans. However, they are also conceited, 
preen themselves on their French origins, and will not 
tolerate the slightest association with people in whose 
veins there flows mixed blood. In his novel Cable relates 
how, having met at a ball a man whose skin was white, 
but whose mother was certainly a mulatto, one of the 
guests, a Creole by origin, saw it as his sacred duty to 
strike him in the face. Cable himself told me that only a 
short while previously he had seen a Creole demand that 
the conductor put two Negroes, who were sitting next to 
him, off the omnibus as he did not wish to travel next to 
them. All this is admitted by the Creoles themselves, at 
least by those who are distinguished from the others by 
their education; what none of them admits, however, 
is the right of an American, who still remains for them 
the hated Yankee, to make them appear comical for this. 
But it was this right that Cable took for himself. Inde 
irae! There is nothing to be done about it. Either do 
not write, or be prepared to meet discontent. No one 
ventures to display open enmity, fearing himself to fall a 
prey to the writer. 

At ten o’clock Cable bid me good night, informing me 
that madame—his wife—was waiting for hi. 


II 


I spent almost all of the days that followed with Cable 
or with his friends, d’Abzac and Judge Howe, once more 
discussing the novelist. They took me to the clubs, invit- 
ed me home in the evenings to drink lemonade, both cold 
and warm, hot tea and iced tea. Cable’s wife—an ideal 
American woman—is a gentle, delicate creature who lives 
for her husband, supports his literary urge, and is even 
prepared to forgo pecuniary benefits for his sake. It was 
she who advised Cable to leave the bank, although he had 
risen to the position of chief accountant, one of the most 
enviable posts in America. He left in order to be able to 
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devote himself entirely to literature. It was also on the 
advice of his wife that he spent the winter in New York 
and Boston, where he was given a hearty welcome as an 
old friend; Americans are masters of the art of hospi- 
tality. They never put you in the ludicrous position of a 
“social lion’’, a position into which you inevitably fall 
in England (hence the exclusively English term ‘to lion- 
ise’, to make a lion—celebrity—of someone, a term 
which the Americans use only in literary language). 
They do not exalt you, but they will draw from you 
as much information as an experienced correspondent 
of the Times or the New York Herald. This was how 
they behaved with Cable. He was wined and dined and 
cross-examined, and from his stories they wrote up ar- 
ticles in American and foreign journals. One such article 
was printed in the Illustrierte Deutsche Monatshefte. 
It was written by Boyesen, and for this reason deserves 
attention. I will note here the comparison it draws 
between Cable and Edgar Allan Poe, another writer from 
the southern states, and the clear preference of the critics 
for the vividly realistic stories of Cable rather than the 
sentimental and artificial novels of Beecher Stowe. I 
asked Cable about his trips to the North and about his 
personal meetings with famous writers, who continue 
to choose Boston, the American Athens, as their place 
of residence. 

I was interested to discover to what extent such an or- 
iginal talent might be subject to external influence. A 
timid man, Cable made ro effort to penetrate the close 
circle of Longfellow and Emerson. For him they were, 
and remain after their death, Olympians, as Goethe was 
for Heine. He recognises them wholeheartedly, bows 
before their wisdom and talent, never criticises them ... 
but never borrows anything from them. I remembered 
Victor Hugo, and the admiration which, according to 
Turgenev, ae lyricism evoked in such a different writer 
as Flaubert. Among the young novelists, Cable became 
closest of all to Boyesen and Howells. James, as always, 
was not in America; he comes here only for funerals and 
weddings. Speaking of Boyesen, Cable said to me that he 
considers him a scholar, not an artist. Boyesen, a pro- 
fessor of the history of literature in New York, is an ex- 
pert on, and a devotee of, Goethe, and indeed, the whole 
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of German literature, and is a purist as regards language 
and literary technique, a man of little imagination, yet 
with the stubborn desire to invent characters. In his 
works you will find echoes of Werther and Turgenev’s 
“The Ghosts”, and the novellas of Paul Heyse; however, 
his characters are not people, but walking principles. 
Howells is, in Cable’s opinion, a far greater talent, and 
one cannot but agree with him, as one also cannot but 
admit the truth of the criticism which the author of the 
Grandissimes directs against him. ‘‘Howells,”’ he says, 
“thinks that the plot of a novel is the least important 
aspect of it, that it serves, at most, to link up individual 
scenes taken from life and artistically reproduced, but 
to me that is a mistake. I remember how eagerly I once 
read the novels of Dumas, yet apart from the plot and 
the language there is nothing of interest in them.” 

On the whole, all my questions led me to the con- 
clusion that not one of the modern American novelists 
has exercised a major influence on Cable. His is a talent 
too original to be swayed by such minor writers as 
Howell and Boyesen. Hawthorne and Longfellow, whose 
works have become classics of American literature, are 
alien to him by virtue of their romanticism; if they 
have influenced him at all, then it is only in the thorough- 
ness with which Cable polishes his stories in the belief 
that the form, while not everything, is none the less 
very important. However, Cable still cannot be called 
an exclusively self-made talent. When I read his stories 
and recall what he himself told me about Turgenev, the 
thought occurs to me that his acquaintance with the 
works of our great novelist has left its mark. In this 
respect Cable is no exception among American fiction- 
writers, James openly proclaims himself to be a disciple 
of Turgenev, whom he places above all other modern 
writers, not excepting his beloved Alphonse Daudet. 
Boyesen is also the child, albeit only the foster-child, 
of the author of ‘“‘The Ghosts”’. Cable is a more indepen- 
dent talent, but even he, thanks to the happy fusion of 
artistry and realism and the total absence of that re- 
fined affectation that one can find, for example, in 
Alfred de Musset or Paul Heyse, belongs to the literary 
family of Turgenev. He is well acquainted with the works 
of Turgenev, having first begun with Smoke which, in- 
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cidentally, left him dissatisfied for the same reason that 
he is dissatisfied with the stories of Howells—because of 
the thin plot or, as he put it (in my opinion a little too 
forcefully), the total absence of a plot. ‘“‘No other work 
has made such a melancholic impression on me,” he told 
me,” as Smoke; once I even began to ask myself whether 
it was worth living at all if to live meant to act in the mi- 
lieu of its heroes,”’ 

This comment was made more than once in Boston 
and in Baltimore. However, as regards A Hunter’s Sketches, 
A Nest of the Gentry and Fathers and Sons ... Cable can- 
not find words adequate to praise these gems not only of 
Russian but of world literature. For him, they offer the 
ideal in everything—even as regards the number of pages. 
“How I wish,” he once said to me, ‘‘that my novels were 
no longer than Fathers and Sons—but somehow | can’t 
seem to manage it, my story will not fit into such a com- 
pact frame.” “‘To take the bull by the horns”, that is, to 
move straight into the theme of the story without any 
asides or pena. is for Cable, a quality as precious 
as it was for the ancient Greeks, for—according to Turge- 
nev—Shakespeare and, may I add, for Turgenev himself. 
A single episode, if it is merely an episode, should, in his 
opinion, either be crossed out altogether, or else turned 
into an independent story—and it is difficult not to agree. 


My last meeting with Cable took place in quite strange 
circumstances. Vicomte d’Abzac, wishing to introduce 
me to some Creoles, had invited the most prominent mem- 
bers of the Athenaeum to his house, and had also invited 
Cable. The moment of introductions came, and the pres- 
ident of the society refused to shake hands with Cable, 
referring to the harm that Cable had inflicted on the 
Creoles with his writings. However, Cable retained his 
presence of mind and did not permit himself either 
apologies or complaints. I thus had the opportunity to 
discover that in the New World, as in the Old, it is not 
easy for a writer to speak the truth, and that talent alone 
Is not enough to exercise serious influence on one’s 
contemporaries, even those who are men of letters. Here, 
as elsewhere, one also requires civic courage... 


Moscow, October 1882 












Pyotr Tchaikovsky 





The letter written by Pyotr Ilyich Tchaikovsky (1840-1893) to 
the conductor and composer Eduard Frantsevich Napravnik (1839- 
1916) from New York on 2 May (20 April) 1891, was first pub- 
lished in the book: Tchaikovsky, Reminiscences and Letters, Edit- 
ed by I, Glebov, State Philharmonic Society, Leningrad, 1924, pp. 
205-209 (in Russian). The translation is based on the text of the 
book P. Tchaikovsky, Collected Works, Vol. XVI-A, Literary 
Works and Correspondence, Muzyka Publishers, Moscow, 1978, 
pp. 101-102. 

P. I. Tchaikovsky was on tour in America, from 14/26 April to 
9/21 May 1891. The letters written from America by this great 
Russian composer emphasise the enthusiastic welcome which he 
received from the American public. The chief conductor of the 
St. Petersburg opera theatres, E. F, Napravnik, to whom this 
present letter was addressed, was bound to Tchaikovsky by ties 
of close collaboration and friendship. Tchaikovsky dedicated to 
him the opera The Maid of Orleans (1879). 

Tchaikovsky’s trip to the USA was also reflected in his Dia- 
ries published in 1923. 


Letter to E. F. Napravnik 
New York, 2 May/20 April 1891 


My dear, kind, good Eduard Frantsevich! 

You cannot imagine how happy I was to receive your 
letter! and how moved I was by such consideration and 
remembrance of me. I am dreadfully, painfully home- 
sick, and any little word from someone close and dear 
is for me a consolation beyond price. 

My journey passed off quite safely, although for two 
days we were persecuted by a furious hurricane, and there 
were moments when the strangeness of such a phenome- 
non made it terrifying. Fortunately, I was travelling 
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on one of the largest ships of the French steamship 
company, and thanks to its enormous size the rolling of 
the waves was less noticeable. The voyage took exactly 
eight days. 

I] was given an extraordinarily warm welcome here. 
With the exception of Russia I have never seen such 
friendliness towards foreigners, such a willingness to be 
obliging and pleasing. The day after my arrival we had a 
rehearsal.2 The orchestra is very good, particularly the 
woodwind. The numbers have been increased: in the first 
violins there are 11 violinists. The musicians gave me an 
enthusiastic welcome. It seems that I am far better known 
in America than in Europe, and my compositions are per- 
formed frequently. The overture “Hamlet”, which has 
not been performed once as yet in Moscow? has already 
been played many times here. The Fifth Symphony has 
been performed in two Societies during two consecutive 
seasons. Here I am far more of a bigwig than in Europe. 
American life, mores and ways of doing things are all! 
extremely interesting and original, and I am constantly 
amazed by the splendour and vastness of things as com- 
pared with Europe. Everywhere bubbles with life, and al- 
though the main interest is profit, yet none the less the 
Americans devote considerable attention to the arts, as is 
shown by the vast auditorium* which has just been com- 
pleted and for whose opening I have been invited here. 
This edifice was built at the cost of many million dollars, 
and this money was subscribed by music-lovers. These 
wealthy music-lovers also have a resident orchestra. We 
have nothing of the kind at home! I must admit to 
finding the scope and magnificence of everything under- 
taken by the Americans highly attractive. I also like the 
comfort they are so thoughtful about. My hotel room, 
like the hotel rooms in every hotel, has electric and gas 
lighting, a bathroom with a beth and a WC, a great deal 
of exceptionally comfortable furniture, an apparatus 
which enables you to speak with reception, should you 
so require, and many other conveniences which do not 
exist in Europe. In short, the country is, in many respects, 
very agreeable and unusually interesting. I will tell you 
more when we meet. However, I repeat that, despite the 
novelty and the powerful impression it creates, | am 
tormented by desperate homesickness, and long to return 
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home as an unattainable blessing. 

The series of concerts begins on the 5th and ends on 
the 9th; then I am going to see Niagara Falls,> on the 
15th and the 18th I have concerts in Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore, and on the 21st I depart. As for the concerts, I 
will either write to you or tell you about them on my re- 
turn. [-...] 





Vladimir Svyatlovsky 


The Russian historian and economist Vladimir Vladimirovich 
Svyatlovsky (1869-1927) published his impressions of his travels in 
America in the journal Nablyudatel (The Observer), No. 2, 1894, 
pp. 172-186; No. 4, pp. 318-333; No. 6, pp. 283-301. The follow- 
ing is a translation of an extract from the first part of these rem- 
iniscences (No. 2, pp. 183-186). 

Between 1890 and 1892 V. V. Svyatlovsky was a member of the 
Brusnev group, one of the first Social Democratic organisations in 
Russia, which was formed in St, Petersburg when the revolution- 
ary student youth and leading workers united. He took part in the 
1891 and 1892 May Day meetings. Following the arrest, in April 
1892, of the leaders of the group, the members dispersed around 
the country to avoid detention, Svyatlovsky went abroad, and in 
1893 he visited America. On returning to St. Petersburg in 1898, 
he took part in the Social Democratic movement as an “econo- 
mist”. In November 1905, he became a member of the Central 
Bureau of the St, Petersburg trade unions and the editor of the 
journal Professionalny soyuz (Trade Union). In December 1905, 
after the arrest of the members of the first Executive Committee 
of the St. Petersburg Soviet of Workers’ Deputies, he became a 
member of the new Executive Committee. Later he ceased rev- 
olutionary activity, lectured at St, Petersburg University (1902- 
1924), where he was one of the first to deliver a course on the 
history of socialism. 


Scenes from American Life 


(Travel Impressions) 


1...) Lynch law, as is well known, takes the form of 
One of two penalties—either death or perpetual exile, and 
exile is always preceded by a practice known, albeit used 
In different circumstances, in ancient Rus. The guilty 
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party is covered in tar, then rolled in feathers and ex- 
posed on the pillory. It is said that this barbarity was still 
practised in certain mountainous cantons in Switzerland 
until only a few years ago. It was inflicted on wives found 
guilty of infidelity to their husband. 

If the lynchers condemn their victim to death, they 
usually hang him, very rarely they shoot him, and more 
rarely still they behead him. Only two years ago, the 

overnor of Texas issued an order recommending that 
ynchers waste no time with murderers, but deal with 
them as quickly as they do with horse-thieves. In order to 
justify their actions, lynchers invent tales describing the 
supposedly bestial passion which Negro men feel for a 
white woman, a passion from which they can only be 
cured by the noose or a bullet; however, one must assume 
that this assertion is one of the inventions used against 
black people. In 1885, 103 people were condemned to 
death by the courts in America, while during the same 
period lynchers sent 219 people to the next world. 
Similar figures are recorded for the following years, which 
is the best possible proof that lynch law has won for itself 
a firm place among popular traditions and customs. In 
1885, for example, of 289 people executed, 181 were 
lynched; in 1886, out of 216 lynching accounted for 133, 
in 1887, out of 202 the lynch law, pitiless as ever, took 
123; the following year lynching took 144 out of 231, 
and in 1889 the courts condemned 98 men to death, 
while the lynchers condemned 175. Mistakes in such 
cases are extremely frequent, and American humour has 
created a well-known caricature of its lynchers. Having 
hanged their victim and burned him alive, the lynchers 
learn that they have executed an innocent man. Scratch- 
ing their heads, the whole gang goes to see the wife of the 
hanged man, and the leader of the gang—for I can think 
of no other way to describe these gentlemen—respect- 
fully informs the woman, overwhelmed with grief, that 
her husband was in every respect a worthy man, and that 
they hanged him due to a misunderstanding. 

I will cite just one example of a lynching which caused 
a great stir in all the press during our stay in America. It 
happened not far from Chicago, in the state of Illinois. 
On the night of the 8th July, two young girls, the Ra 
sisters, were murdered; moreover, before killing them 
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the murderer raped his victims. Popular rumour had 
it that the perpetrator of this crime was the Negro 
Miller. When he was arrested, Miller swore he was inno- 
cent and even presented an alibi, but no one was prepared 
to believe him, The supposed criminal was sent by train 
to the place where the crime had been committed, and as 
the newspapers and the telegraph had already had time to 
spread the details of the outrage across the land, report 
that the murderer had been caught, and that he was being 
transported on a certain train, a huge crowd gathered 
everywhere at the railway stations to meet the ill-fated 
Miller. The train could scarcely contain all those who 
wished to accompany the criminal, and people knowing 
the American mob were already then able to predict that 
things would go ill for Miller. At the Bardwell railway 
station—the place where the murder had been committ- 
ed—a crowd of many thousands seethed, and nearby, at 
the platform, a tremendous bonfire was glowing. The 
sheriff, who was himself accompanying the criminal, was 
powerless to stop what followed. Both were rudely seized 
and placed on a platform near the bonfire. The huge 
crowd stormed with demands that the criminal be execut- 
ed. The Negro was trembling all over, made several at- 
tempts to pray, and declared in a piteous voice that he 
was not guilty. Then the father of the murdered girls 
stepped out of the crowd and requested that those pres- 
ent name the precise hour of retribution and reprisal, as 
the residents of the nearby towns had promised to attend 
the execution. Discussion of the time of execution began, 
with the crowd demanding only that there be no long 
delay. Ray proposed that Miller be burned at 3 o’clock. 

“Agreed! ” yelled the crowd. “We are all agreed, but 
now let that black bastard tell us what exactly hap- 
pened.” 

Miller gave a nervous start, but recovered, stood up to 
his full height and, in the deathly silence that had fallen 
over the square, said the following: ‘“‘Gentlemen, please, 
calm yourselves. | am the Negro Miller, and I live in 
Springfield, in the state of Illinois. Back home I have 
a wife and two children who are eagerly awaiting my 
return. It is difficult for me to talk to you, for you are 
So worked up that of course you will not believe me, 
but I ask only one thing of you: allow the court to in- 
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vestigate this case in all its details, do not impede the 
course of justice, for you will still have all the time 
you need to hang or burn. I swear to you that I did 
not commit this crime, and that on the day of the murder 
I was in Bismarck, that is, a hundred miles away from 
your town.” The crowd calmed down a little, and the 
sheriff took advantage of this to lead the poor man off to 
the local prison. However, American prisons offer poor 
protection to their inmates, Only three hours later the mob, 
which had no thought of dispersing and had come to 
watch this free spectacle from dozens of miles around, 
surrounded the prison, broke into it and once more seized 
the hapless detainee, who had just begun to recover 
his nerve, They stripped the wretched man naked and, 
having put a thick rope around his neck, dragged him 
back to the bonfire. The poor man begged in vain for 
mercy. He was pulled onto the bonfire and the maddened 
crowd demanded that he be burned alive. A young lad 
had meanwhile clambered up the nearest telegraph pole 
to assist in the proceedings, whither he was given the 
other end of the rope that was wound around the victim’s 
neck, The Negro was jerked up several times and then 
dropped down heavily. He stopped shouting after the 
first fall, and it is thought that his back was broken. The 
enraged crowd was not to be satisfied with this, and they 
began to fire into the corpse, and then burned it on the 
bonfire and mutilated it tll it was unrecognizable. Many 
of the crowd took not only pieces of the rope (several 
men were crushed to death in the process), but even 
pieces of skin and nail, etc., as souvenirs. Someone knock- 
ed out the dead man’s teeth and took them too. And all 
of this happened just a few years before the 20th century, 
in a society which prides itself on its liberty- and its cul- 
tural institutions! To crown this tragedy, shortly after 
this ghastly murder, the same newspapers informed the 
lynch mob that it had been determined that Miller had 
nothing whatsoever to do with the murder; his alibi had 
been fully confirmed, his innocence fully established— 
but two orphans had lost their father, and their mother, 
her husband, 

The last instance of a lynching which I heard about in- 
volved a white man and occurred in the state of Iowa. 
What was unique in this case was that the lynchers carried 
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out their execution in the very room where the defendant 
was being tried, in the presence of the judge, the public 
prosecutor and the barrister. The prisoner, who was shak- 
ing as if in a fever out of fear of the crowd that had poured 
into the courtroom, was accused of raping a four-year- 
old girl. The mob did not even wait to hear the summing 
up on both sides, but seized hold of the unfortunate man 
(the guards had fled) and threw round his neck a rope 
that had been brought by the mother of the victim. First 
the prisoner was cruelly beaten, and then the girl’s 
mother spat in his face and the crowd hanged the man, 
who had by then lost consciousness, from the very dock 
at which he should have stood to hear the verdict of in- 
nocent or guilty. You may say what you will, but such 
facts are hardly to be reconciled with concepts of gen- 
uine culture of the country or its famed civilisation.[ ...] 
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Pyotr Tverskoi 


The beginning of the third letter, “The Sympathy Felt by the 
Americans for Russia” is translated from the text of the book: 
P. A. Tverskoi, Sketches of the North American United States, The 
Skorokhodov Press, St. Petersburg, 1895, pp. 294-295. The open- 
ing section of the article “The Pushkin Celebrations in California” 
is taken from the journal Vestnik Yevropy (Herald of Europe), 
No. 9, 1899, pp. 333-335. 

Tverskoi is the pseudonym used by the Russian publicist Pyotr 
Alexeyevich Dementyev (1850-1923), who also wrote under the 
pseudonyms “Stary Zemets” (An Old Local Councillor) in the 
newspaper Slovo (The Word) in 1906-1908, and P, Demes, in the 
foreign press in the 1900s. His articles were published in numerous 
journals at the turn of the century (Vestnik Yevropy, Mir bozhy 
[God’s World], Mysi [Thought], Russkoye bogatstvo [Russian 
Wealth], Severny Vestnik [Northern Herald], Russkaya mysl 
[Russian Thought], etc.). 

Tverskoi spent 12 years in the USA (1881-1893), following 
which he published his book Sketches of the North American 
United States, which was composed of five parts, Part One, en- 
titled “Ten Years in America” was first published in Vestnik 
Yevropy (Nos. 1-5, 1893). The fourth and tenth chapters of 
this part were translated into English in the book: This Was Amer- 
ica, True Accounts of People and Places, Manners and Customs, 
as Recorded by European Travelers to the Western Shore in the 
Eighteenth, Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries, Edited by 
O. Handlin, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1969, pp. 349- 
370. Part Two is entitled “The Presidential Campaign of 1892”. 
Part Three, ‘My Life in America”, first published in Vestnik Yev- 
ropy (No. 1, 1894, pp. 6-41), and contains observations on the 
life of the heroes of Bret Harte’s California stories of life in Amer- 
ica in the 1890s. Part Four of Tverskoi’s book consists of eleven 
letters written from America and printed in 1893 in the news- 
paper Nedelya (The Week). Part Five is entitled “The World’s 
Columbian Exhibition’, about the exhibition held in Chicago 
in 1893. 

Speaking of the timber business, which he had started in Flo- 
rida in 1881, Tverskoi wrote: ‘The town of St, Petersburg, which 
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1 founded in 1886 on the Gulf of Mexico, already numbers around 
2,000 inhabitants, and is considered the only port on the west 
coast of Florida that is open to ocean-going ships. Everything 
seems to indicate that it will become in time a centre of trade 
between the Antilles, the republics of Central America and the 
United States” (p. 9). Today the town of St. Petersburg numbers 
100,000 inhabitants, 

P. A. Tverskoi is also known as the author of articles on modern 
American literature (Vestnik Yevropy, No, 8, 1895 and No. 8, 
1909), and as the translator of Longfellow’s ballad “The Wreck of 
the Hesperus” (Russkoye bogatstvo, No. 1, 1883). 


Letters from America 
Letter III 
The Sympathy Felt by the Americans for Russia 


Los Angeles, 17-30 May 1893 

I have always been amazed at the remarkable sym- 
pathy with which the American people regard the Rus- 
sians. In this attitude there is something childlike, senti- 
mental, and when I attempted to find the explanation of 
the reasons and causes—as I cannot help but understand 
or see that, apart from the vastness of the territory and 
the immense size of the population, there are no two 
other civilised nations on the face of the earth so dif- 
ferent in every other respect—I was almost always told 
that the American people will never forget that, in the 
darkest moments of the Civil War of 1861-1865, when it 
was expected that Napoleonic France and England would 
at any moment recognise the Confederacy, the late Em- 
peror Alexander II sent two large fleets, one to New York 
and the other to San Francisco, with sealed orders for the 
admirals, who were to open them only if certain events 
should take place, The late James Blaine!, in his famous 
book Twenty Years of Congress, recalls this event, almost 
forgotten in the Old World, and reporting the speeches 
which were delivered in the lower chamber in July 1868, 
on the occasion of the purchase by the United States of 
the former Russian possessions in North America, quoted 
the speech by General Banks? who declared: ‘‘In the 
darkest hour of our peril, during the Rebellion, when we 
were enacting a history which no man yet thoroughly 
comprehends, when France and England were contem- 
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plating the recognition of the Confederacy, the whole 
world was thrilled by the appearance in San Francisco of 
a fleet of Russian war vessels, and nearly at the same time, 
whether by accident or design, a second Russian fleet ap- 
peared in the harbour of New York. Who knew how 
many more there were on their voyage here? From that 
hour France, on the one hand, and England, on the other, 
receded, and the American Government regained its posi- 
tion and power,” 

In Russia I have never heard nor read of this event; 
having heard of it while in America, I made several at- 
tempts during my trips to Washington on business to learn 
the details, but never succeeded in obtaining anything def- 
inite. Even if the appearance of these fleets in American 
waters at such a critical moment was accidental, even if 
the sealed orders to the admirals existed only in the realms 
of fantasy, or even if these orders had no connection with 
the expected crisis, nonetheless, it was precisely then that 
the very fact of the appearance of these fleets became 
known to the American nation, was remembered by it, 
and evoked that sympathy towards all Russians to which 
I referred earlier. | have already grown accustomed to this 
attitude, and I expect it as something right and proper on 
being introduced to cultured and educated Americans.{ ...] 


The Pushkin Celebrations in California 


More than three years ago, genuinely surprised by the 
understanding and knowledge of Russian writers dis- 
played by the ladies over here in the papers they presented 
at a meeting of the Los Angeles Women’s Friday Morning 
Club, I described this meeting in a special article which 
appeared in the March issue of Vestnik Yevropy under 
the title “The American Women’s Club on Russian 
Writers’’.3 This unpretentious but photographically pre- 
cise description clearly proved of interest to the reading 
public in Russia, and also, as | personally happen to 
know, in America, and led here to consequences which 
I had never anticipated. The Friday Morning Club re- 
ceived several kind and sympathetic letters from Russian 
ladies, and two or three contemporary Russian writers 
and the widow of an extremely amiable Narodnik sent 
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them a complete collection of their works. Naturally, all 
of this greatly increased the interest in Russian literature 
and the desire to learn more about it in greater detail; our 
ladies also learned about Pushkin, who is still, in America, 
only an encyclopedic name, and about the preparations 
taking place all over Russia to celebrate the centenary of 
his birth. They sought out all of Pushkin’s works that 
have been translated into English, and conceived the idea 
of honouring his memory, and the Russian people, here 
in distant California. As far as I am aware—and I have 
made very thorough enquiries—this is the first case 
of a public celebration in America by the Americans 
themselves in honour of any foreign, not to say Russian, 
poet—and your obedient servant, to whose lot it fell 
to play what part he could by delivering a speech on 
the works of Pushkin and his importance For Russia, was 
so overwhelmed by this unusual occurrence that it is not 
without particular emotion that I take up my pen to de- 
scribe it. 

An evaluation of well-known public phenomena de- 
pends above all on the general attitude of the observer— 
one may pass by without paying them any attention, 
another may accord them special significance if, within 
the framework of his personal outlook, they are some- 
how connected with other aspects of public life. It is 
precisely such an extremely important link between the 
obvious, tangible success of Russian literature in America 
and the general question of the rapprochement of nations 
and their better mutual understanding that I perceive in 
the fact of the celebrations in honour of Pushkin. Western 
Europe, and following suit America, still see the Russian 
as a Tatar who has combed and oiled his hair and dressed 
in modern clothes. At the same time, American culture 
and civilisation is seen by that same Western Europe as 
still at a relatively crude level of development. These 
views are deeply rooted and rigid, and they can be op- 
posed only when one has the most tangible, the most 
manifest proofs to hand. While they continue to dominate 
the public opinion of the nations, there is, so | am pro- 
foundly persuaded, no hope of mutual respect, no hope 
of eliminating conflicts between states, and even between 
individuals, without resorting to force in one form or an- 
other. War is, insuch a case, a radical and extreme measure, 
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but even in daily, private international relations, in commer- 
cial and social relations of every kind, these fixed pre- 
judices, so to speak, on both sides can usually be felt and 
often make themselves apparent in the most unpleasant 
manner, I will remind the reader here of the instance I 
described in the article mentioned earlier, when an Amer- 
ican lady speaking on Turgenev was genuinely surprised 
to discover that in such a barbaric country as Russia she 
had discovered such a penetrating, such an undoubtedly 
great writer as Turgenev. A close acquaintance with his 
works also obliged her to think quite differently about 
the land that had given him birth, despite such seemingly 
rightful prejudices. The closer such an acquaintance be- 
comes, the broader and more concrete is the realisation 
that other nations also produce great talents and great 
minds from whom one may learn, and which one might 
even imitate, the easier it is for mutual understanding 
to develop, the more one loses that narrow and most 
conservative feeling of national superiority, and the more 
comprehensible the concept of mankind becomes, as of 
something precious and indivisible, regardless of external 
differences, state borders, and even language and colour. 
‘In the flurry of daily events and the endless stream of 
other issues which characterise the various periods of na- 
tional history, this process is extremely slow and scarcely 
detectable in the general tenor of national life in any 
country, but I am deeply convinced that only its further 
evolution can bring the nations of the earth together into 
one great family, that it only is capable of eliminating 
war as something essential and inevitable, and that it only 
can bring about the realisation of Pushkin’s dream: 


...of the time to come, 
When peoples, discord forgetting, 
Will form a great community. 


And thus it is that I, an old, grey-haired idealist-popul- 
ist who, thanks to many years spent in America, has 
come to believe in the need to translate these ideals into 
practical life and in the importance of according word 
with deed, attribute special importance to this otherwise 
seemingly insignificant fact of the celebration by the 
ladies of Los Angeles of the centenary of the great Russ- 
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ian poet, seeing in it, albeit an individual, yet none the 
less tangible step forward in a programme boundless in its 
importance... The very possibility of such a fact is, for me, 
a source of inexpressible happiness... In testifying to it on 
the pages of that Russian publication which, from its very 
outset, has spoken more consistently and more energeti- 
cally than any other in support of closer relations be- 
tween Russia and the West in the broadest sense of this 
term, I sincerely hope that this testimony will lead to 
further rapprochement and unity, to the further develop- 
ment of mutual understanding between our two very 
young but very receptive nations, in whose hands the fate 
of our planet, of the whole of humankind, will very soon 
and inevitably find itself.[ ...] 











Vladimir Korolenko 


The Russian writer and publicist Vladimir Galaktionovich Koro- 
lenko (1853-1921) wrote the following letter to his wife Avdotya 
Korolenko (1855-1940) on August 6 (18), 1893, during a visit to 
New York, It was first published in the three-volume Selected Let- 
ters by Vladimir Korolenko, Mir Publishers, Moscow, 1932, Vol. 1, 
pp.102-103 (in Russian). The translation is from: V. G. Korolenko. 
Collected Works in 10 volumes, Vol. 10, Khudozhestvennaya lite- 
ratura Publishers, Moscow, 1956, pp. 196-197. Written in 1895, 
“Death Factory” was first published in Samarskaya gazeta (Samara 
Gazette) in 1896 (Nos. 11, 12). The translation is from the ten- 
volume Collected Works, Vol. 4, Khudozhestvennaya literatura 
Publishers, Moscow, 1954, pp.146-156. 

Vladimir Korolenko was in the United States between August 
1 and September 4, 1893, an experience which induced him to 
write a number of stories and essays, of which the story “Without 
Tongue”’ (1895) is the most significant. 

“Death Factory”, an essay about the Chicago slaughter-houses, 
also belongs to the series. Russian journalist and_ traveller 
K. A, Skalkovsky, who visited the United States in the 1870s, was 
also struck by the Chicago slaughter-houses, He wrote in part: “If 
all the pigs that are slaughtered in Chicago annually were to be 
lined up, the line would stretch from St. Petersburg to Odessa. Yet 
not a single pig (I mean, in the ordinary sense of the word) is to 
be seen in the city, There is a special pig market, a virtual townlet 
several miles away from the city” (K. Skalkovsky. Land of Oppres- 
sion and Freedom. Travel Notes, Obshchestvennaya polza Publish- 
ers, St. Petersburg, 1878, p. 331, in Russian). 

The theme of the Chicago slaughter-houses was dealt with 
by many writers. In his ‘Chicago Poems” (1916), Carl Sandburg, 
for instance, referred to Chicago as the “Hog Butcher for the 
World”. 

For information on Vladimir Korolenko’s visit to the 
USA see: Viadimir Korolenko, A Trip to America, Observations, 
Notes and Unfinished Stories, Zadruga Publishers, Moscow, 1923 
(in Russian). 
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Letter to Avdotya Korolenko 


New York, August 6 (18), 1893 

Dear Avdotya, 

Today Iam leaving New York at last. God knows why 
we should have stayed here for so long. I have been 
plagued by interviewers, who have printed a lot of non- 
sense about me in the local papers.To begin with, a cable 
arrived ahead of me from London saying that I had emi- 
grated and was going to settle in America. It has been 
published by the New York Herald, a reputedly respect- 
able newspaper, and, of course, it will be read in Russia 
before long, damn it all. The paper appended my life-story 
complete with a variety of fantastic details. Where they 
got it from I cannot make out. Such inaccuracies do not. 
matter much, though. Shorter articles in the same vein 
have been published by the Tribune, and then some other 
papers. Late at night on 3 August, an interviewer from 
The Sun came, but we were aiready going to bed. The 
next day, however, a New York Times reporter caught 
me when I was getting the key in the office. Our inter- 
view has resulted in the remarkably nonsensical article 
I enclose herewith. Get it translated for yourself. The 
rubbish Gurvich! wrote on the Nizhni Novgorod affair 
is perhaps a comparative bagatelle. However, | liked the 
newsman: he looked trustworthy and intelligent. But, 
first, we were talking through an interpreter, hardly 
understanding each other. Besides, those vulgar head- 
lines, ‘‘Another Victim of the Czar” and ‘Novelist Koro- 
lenko Speaks About His Cruel Persecutions’’, are all the 
work of the newspaper, which has its own caption writer. 
Anyway, now that the newspaper has reached Russia, it 
must have made some people there pretty sour. It is not 
my fault, really. I cannot tell the newsmen that I’ve not 
been exiled, or that I was exiled by a court order. If that 
is “‘cruel persecutions’’ in the States, I do not see what I 
can do about it, besides, it is not quite untrue. But the 
headlines are really disgusting. You know that I am no 
Moaner, and anything but a weary victim of “cruel per- 
secutions”! There are some other things, too. The news- 
man asked me, for instance, how I had fared during my 
Period of exile. “I am all right, as you see,” I told him. 
He expanded the idea as follows: ‘I am quite well, so I 
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managed to pull through. A weaker person might have 
died! ’’ You would, of course, tell at once that I could 
not have said anything like that. It’s absurd! 

It is no use lamenting, anyway. Another newsman is 
going to publish an opus shortly. This one asked general 

uestions, and he knew a little Russian. | think he will 
dee clutch all sorts of rubbish out of thin air. 

I shall be much more careful about those interviews 
from now on. But then I cannot turn every newsman 
away—that would be awkward. It is a tradition here to 
give the pressmen all the information they request; be- 
sides, it would be surprising if they were turned down 
by someone of their own guild. 

We are leaving for Chicago today, on the 6th. We shall 
be seeing Niagara Falls to-morrow, and | hope that will 
reward me for the hectic days in New York. We shall be 
in Chicago the day after tomorrow. Sergei Dmitrievich? 
says he would like to go to Cuba next, but I think it is 
time I stopped gadding about and stayed somewhere for 
a while, so that I could understand something there. 

I am looking forward to returning home and rejoining 
you, Pyotr (they say, he does not speak anything but 
Russian to this day) and talking with my girls. I have had 
enough of Europe and America. Let them prosper, but I 
still prefer our own country. Early in our trip we took 
note of the good things other nations had, but now we 
are trying to find what is better in our country. Many 
things are better in Russia than anywhere else. We have 
the Test people in the world; it is a pity that they are 
treated so badly. 

I wrote to the girls yesterday. My best wishes to you, 
Pyotr and the others. Please write to Pasha.3 


Your 
Vladimir Korolenko 


Death Factory 
A Sketch 
I 


When I opened the window one day, my room on 
Rhodes Avenue in Chicago was at once filled with a spe- 
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cific, heavy and nasty smell. “Shut the window,” Viktor 

Pavlovich said to me, ‘‘the wind is blowing from the Stock- 
ard.”” “‘What do you mean?” I asked my compatriot, 

who had called on me, in the company of other visitors. 

“Why, have you really not seen the Stock-yard yet? A 
pity. Chicago’s two great attractions, even outside Exhibi- 
tion hours, are the Pullman township,! where people’s 
blood is sucked, and the Stock-yard, where animals are 
slaughtered by industrial methods. Don’t you really know 
that Chicago’s grandeur rests on the hog’s carcass?” 

Viktor Pavlovich, a sarcastic and much travelled man, 
could not make up his mind as to where life is worse: in 
our country, in America, or elsewhere on earth... On that 
day, our little group decided to set out for the Stock-yard 
instead of the Exhibition. 

The trip was a long one and I began to doubt whether 
so remotely located an establishment could really have 
affected the air in my room on Rhodes Avenue. Yet our 
street-car turned from street into street, taking us to a 
kind of suburb: the houses were lower, the squares wider, 
with a lot of smoke and muddier and uneven pavements; 
at places the board-walks were chipped and battered. Our 
car travelled farther, making its way along a network of 
rails that criss-crossed the wide squares and streets like a 
spider’s web. 

We came to a halt when a cattle-train packed with 
animals blocked our road. Here bulls gazed about sullenly 
at the bustle of a dirty city meeting their eye instead of 
the broad expanses of their native prairies; there bewil- 
dered sheep were milling about... Anxious-looking swine 
were fidgeting nervously... And a never-ending train of 
freight-cars. It started to drizzle on streets covered with a 
layer of sticky mud since morning. 

The last cattle car rumbled past, enveloping us all in the 
pungent smell of the animals. We moved on again, with 
the rain coming down harder, the mud becoming more 
thick, and the lowering clouds pressing down more 
heavily. We jolted over the rail joints... Three cow-boys in 
chaps rode past slowly, talking in undertones and swaying 
in their high saddles. They had probably delivered a 
Consignment of cattle and were counting up their earn- 
ings, dwelling in thought on the bracing air of the rolling 
Prairies and the herds grazing there. 
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The proximity of the slaughter-house could be sensed. 
The humid air carried the oppressive smell that had made 
me close the window in a room located several miles 
away. 

“The Stock-yard,” the conductor called out. 

We came in view of a compound of gloomy buildings 
and broad yards enveloped in clouds of steam and smoke. 
The place had a sleazy, dismal, forbidding and somewhat 
cynical look. Dirty, ugly and evil-smelling, the Stock-yard 
made visitors, who had come from all over the world to 
see the Chicago Exhibition, literally hold their noses... 
This was something that had to be endured. The city has 
to put up with these unpleasant features of the Stock-yard: 
thanks to the latter, the city has been able to build up its 
prosperity ;it has been able to become a kind of showpiece 
mainly thanks to this unattractive benefactor, which, 
however, is in no hurry to discard its filthy garb... 

We make our way along a bad footway amid the maze 
of rails. Dirty fences divide the big yard into even dirtier 
pes their earth floor tamped down by innumerable 

ooves. Hitched to the fences are a lot of horses with orig- 
inal saddles, belonging to the cow hands who have driven 
their herds here or brought them by train, perhaps even 
today. The cattle are partly in the corrals, partly in the 
vast buildings we are passing by. I look through a dirty 
windowpane: dull cows are indifferently chewing the 
cud; some sheep huddle together as if scared by a pre- 
monition of the death that awaits them, They are given 
no fodder, for the matter is conducted in a brisk and 
businesslike way. While a cow-boy is being paid and 
mounts his horse to ride home, his herd is processed at 
the other end of the Stock-yard into carcasses, fells, and 
canned meat... Everything here breathes death that stalks 
each animal brought for the slaughter, and creates a hor- 
rible mie ake I get a feeling that I can see an an- 
guished and tormented expression in the eyes of hund- 
reds and thousands of living creatures huddled together 
awaiting their last hour. 

The Stock-yard willingly admits curious visitors. We 
crowd through the door of the office building, enter a 
smart elevator and in a few seconds find ourselves in the 
office at the top. Hardly have we had time to explain 
why we have come here when we are met by an elegant} 
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gentleman who, with a practised and automatic gesture, 
hands a card to everyone. My printed card reads: Ar- 
mour, Swift and Co, 1892. 


Cattle slaughted: 1,189,498 
Swine. = 7° 1,134,692 
Sheep —"— 1,013,527 


Etc, Grand total 90 million head. 

Swift and Co considers it fitting to inform the visitor 
that the abattoirs cover an area of 40 acres, The floor 
and roof areas of the buildings are 60 and 29 acres re- 
spectively. 

This company is one of the many located in the Stock- 

ard... 
The gentleman asked us to be seated and retired to an 
office where a great many young men and women were 
busy at calculations, ane pounding their Remingtons... 
I suppose the gentleman has included us in the statistics. 
The office was full of the sounds of clicking and hum- 
ming—ninety million head, I could not help thinking. Each 
of the sounds I heard marked one of the 90 million deaths. 
A characteristic feature of Stock-yard accounting! 


II 


A minute later a uniformed boy appeared, who was to 
be our guide, He had just conducted another group of vis- 
itors on a tour of the abattoirs, and now beckoned to us 
to follow him. In the reception room I sat next to a lady 
who held by the hand a girl of about 5. The woman also 
took a card giving the number of animals Swift and Co. 
had slaughtered in 1892. I first thought she might have 
come to see someone on the office staff. However, a 
minute later, we happened to stand next to the lady and 
her girl on a gallery-like cat-walk overhanging a large 
slaughter-house. 

The shafts of sunlight filtering through from both sides 
tesembled some picture by a Flemish master depicting 
peaceful scenes of a large cattle-yard. But what was going 
on here was far from idyllic... Below us were rows of stalls 
running the length of the building. For a moment, all of 
them were open, with rows of huge and splendid, yet dull 
and submissive broad-horned bulls reluctantly entering 
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them as if by command. The pen gates slid to, producing 
a long clangour which spread from one end of the build- 
ing to the other... A brief period of silence followed... 
Standing on a narrow platform above each of the bulls 
stood a man... The stall gates closed and rows of iron 
hammers with long handles were raised in unison... Then 
came the sound of dull heavy blows merging into a brief 
and muffled rumble which reverberated through the 
building. 

The animals were rarely finished off with one blow. I 
saw a bull nearest to me fall on its knees and lie for a 
while, then struggle to its feet and shake its head as if to 
drive off some pestering insect, and then the hammer is 
raised again. 

The bull never saw it, but we did and waited... 

The lady stood two steps away from me, elegantly lean- 
ing her sii on the banisters. Closer to me, the five- 
year-old girl thrust her little face between banister posts, 
unconsciously but eagerly staring at the yet incomprehen- 
sible sight of death in childish bewilderment. 

“That’s how it should be,” says Viktor Pavlovich, ‘‘The 
Yankees are consistent and do not turn their eyes away 
from what they are doing.” 


Ill 






Act One over, the uniformed young fellow invited us 
farther. Every group of visitors was shown all stages of 
processing the animals they had just seen being brought 
in. The woman with the girl and a few men followed our 
guide, but we, the group of Russians, turned as if by 
common consent towards the workers’ exit, the back 
door of the Stock-yard: a muddy landing and a dirty 
pen-like elevator. The pulleys creaked, the elevator floor 
was swinging and creaking as it brushed the walls, and the 
whole building was groaning and shaking when the eleva- 
tor came to a stop. This was a far cry from the elegant 
elevator the affable Messrs. Swift and Co. provide for 
visitors coming through the front entrance. But—we 
decided to depart from the usual programme for visitors. 
We were again in the yard in the midst of some ony 
rain-wetted buildings. The rain was muddying the ground; 
dirty people in heavy top boots were smoking their pipes 
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and puffing filthy smoke into the polluted air. 

When we found ourselves in the open air, we looked at 
each other in bewilderment: how had it happened that 
we had left the building as though expelled by some alien 
force, without seeing one-tenth of what had been planned 
by Armour, Swift and Co. 

“It’s because of our Russian lack of character,” said 
the caustic Viktor Pavlovich. ‘‘We can eat beef, but we’re 
loth to see bulls being slaughtered. It’s our native aris- 
tocratism and hypocrisy. I, for one, like the way this 
American woman did: she brought her child with her and 
showed her: ‘Well, darling, this is what these kind people 
are preparing for you.’ It’s a more honest and clever way. 
No, gentlemen, let’s continue our excursion—”’ 


IV 


We stood next to the entrance to another building. A 
freight car pulled up on a siding there and a large herd of 
swine were driven onto a wide rising ramp. A smart way 
to make the animals advance to where they will be con- 
veniently disposed of in different sections. We watched 
this stream of living creatures going to the slaughter and 
re-entered the building, passing along a slippery corridor 
to slippery stairs. 

We found ourselves in a second-floor corridor, with 
hundreds of wheel-barrows loaded with animal pluck 
being rapidly usc past. There was hardly any room to 
step aside, and we had to stand close to the slimy walls, 
the dripping ceiling helping to create a layer of sticky 
mud underfoot. It was dirtier here than in the cattle 
slaughter-house. Perhaps, given the vast turnover, the 
business might be run in a better way, with the premises 
being kept far cleaner and tidier... However, Messrs. Ar- 
mour and Swift do not bother to make their lucrative 
enterprise more attractive. 

We reached another staircase, where the air was still 
more oppressive. The people there were half-naked. I 
could literally feel the heavy air, thick with the emana- 
tions from sediments of blood and fat. All about were 
clouds of steam; we could hear a dull noise, pierced by 
Squealing somewhat muffled by the walls. A warning 
shout from behind us made us step aside as hog carcasses 
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enveloped in clouds of mist appeared in the end of the 
corridor. Suspended by the feet from an overhead rail, 
their bristle removed, they passed on smoothly. But five 
minutes ago, they had been alive, floundering and suffer- 
ing. The screeching iron gates clanged open to engulf 
them, with clouds of hot steam escaping from the ovens. 
While they were being taken down to the floor below, 
the scalding steam would burn away the rest of the 
bristle... The ceiling and walls were covered with grease; 
fresh lines of ghost-like white carcasses swept through 
the corridor enveloped in an oppressive haze. 

Another turning and another ascent. Bubbling and gurg]- 
ing sounds could be heard. It was cramped here, the 
bustle and squealing growing... The workers were almost 
stark naked, their bodies unpleasantly white and slippery. 
One of them pointed at an almost vertical staircase cover- 
ed with mud. We mounted the stairs to find ourselves in 
the main section. There was nowhere farther to go: the 
swine seen at the entrance had reached their final destina- 
tion. The jostling, balking and squealing animals went up 
to the upper landing, urged on by cudgels; I was amazed 
by the savagery of the blows. It looked as though man’s 
basest instincts had been released by the ‘‘doom”’ of the 
animals. The hogs rushed on, huddling together and utter- 
ing piercing squeals, as if complaining to each other. All 
in vain. Standing amidst the very hustle and bustle at the 
top of the ramp were two men who very adroitly threw 
loops around right hind hegs of the pigs. In a minute, the 
rope tautened, with the animal hanging in mid-air, squeal- 
ing nervously. The tackle started to roll down slowly to 
the right and left along rails mounted under the ceiling. 
The gradient being low, the pigs’ convulsive movements 
provided the main propulsion. 

Now came the central figures in the Stock-yard... 

Standing close to the ramp was an almost naked, slip- 
pery, white-bodied and unconcerned man with a long 
narrow knife in his hand. As an animal passed by, he 
made a practised, downward motion: the squealing and 
wheezing sounds of death ... and a gush of red blood 
came from the slit. The tackle moved on along the rail, 
new animals approaching the half-naked man... His job 
consisted in that single downward slash of his knife. It 
took from 5 to 10 seconds to end a life, 6 per minute, 
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36 per hour, 360 during 10 hours, the workday at the 
abattoirs lasting 12 to 13 hours. Those who work here 
are the most slow-witted and doltish of all the workers: 
they do not join trade-unions and cannot stand up for 
their interests. The life of the half-naked man with the 
knife consisted of some 500 killings a day, 15,000 a 
month. 

I stood aghast at the sight of this master of death... 
And he, after slitting another throat, found time to nudge 
me and reach out his hand, with me hurriedly taking out 
a coin and thrusting it into his palm. And the question 
immediately came into my mind: what for? I involun- 
tarily imagined that if I, my foot fastened in the loop 
by some mistake, happened to roll past him along the 
rail, he would hardly stop making his trained movement. 

The tackle rope suddenly slackened a few steps away 
from the place, the still convulsing animal submerging in 
a tank of boiling water. In about half a minute, it was 
scalded, skinned on a toothed revolving drum, again 
hooked to a tackle and slowly moved down the corridor 
to the steam oven. The air was full of squealing, bubbling, 
gurgling, hissing and knocking sounds. Within the slim 
walls, the half-naked people trampling about the blood- 
covered floor continued their lethal work in the stifling 
atmosphere. 

When we came down to the entrance, we were passed 
by wheel-barrows carrying round chunks of white fat, 
piles of ready hams and numerous tins—Armour and 
Swift were doing business in an efficient and brisk man- 
ner. These sealed tins, probably, contained the animals 
that had reached the Stock-yard together with us. 


Vv 


This time we had had enough. We had seen the main 
thing, and I seemed to be aware of the rest: the bull, 
though calm and dull, dies magnificently, with its eyes 
revealing an awareness of death and a profound sadness. 
The sheep falls dead like a stupid and meek animal; the 
pig becomes nervous, rushes about as if cursing its fate. 
And the factory works on with whole trains of ever new 
victims being flung into it... 
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We hastily left the Stock-yard and hurried past the 
ens, the cowsheds, and tethering posts with the saddled 
orses of the cow-boys. The intelligent animals stood 

thoughtful and still. | wondered whether they understood 
what was going on in the neighbourhood and suffered an- 
guish of heart in sympathy. They probably did. A group 
of cow-boys came out of an office and mounted their 
horses. They grew animated and trotted away, starting 
and shaking themselves. 

The Stock-yard remained behind, enveloped in clouds 
of smoke and steam. Our street-car again rumbled over 
rail joints, now and then stopping to make way for trains 
packed with sheep, bulls and cows. 

At some distance from the Stock-yard, on a long street, 
which nevertheless was redolent of the place, we were 
overtaken by a smart van with the inscription “Armour, 
Swift and Co” in white lettering against a red background 
and an extensive list of products, The van gave me an un- 
pleasant feeling—the way we involuntarily shudder on 
meeting a somewhat sinister if respectable face in a crowd. 
Standing next to us, waiting for another train to pass, the 
van seemed to insult me personally. When the last train 
had gone by and the smart van with the white lettering 
against the red background darted off into the mist, I 


drew a sigh of relief. 
“What are hie thinking of?” asked Viktor Pavlovich. 


“The death factory,” I said, summing up my impres- 
sions of the Stock-yard. 

“Indeed, it’s a kind of a factory. And it all adds up to 
a total figure of 90 million animals a year. Did you notice 
those fine fellows? Wonderful psychologists! ”’ 

“Who are you speaking about?” 

“Those slaughterers. No one is tipped here, even the 
waiters. People may take offence. But these fellows exact 
tribute from visitors. The scoundrel knows that as soon as | 
he nudges you, your hand will involuntarily fumble for 
money. You, for example. Why did you give him a ten- 
cent coin?”’ 

“The devil knows, indeed, why on earth did I give him 
ten cents?” 

“Well, it’s quite simple. You were afraid of him, and 
felt repugnance for him. It’s what one feels on meeting an 
accomplice in some long-forgotten crime. You live a quiet 
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life of a respectable gentleman. And out of the blue he 
appears and holds out his hand to you: sir, you will 
surely give something to an old friend, won’t you? It is 
me who is doing you a little favour...” 

“Are you a vegetarian?” I asked. 

‘Just as mush as you are! Perhaps, at this moment—I 
may become one too. Armour and Swift help people take 
up a vegetable diet if only for a while...” 

‘And then?” 

“I undertook to act as your guide only at the Stock- 
yard, We have left it behind. And then... Better ask Yego- 
rov. He knows all about that.” 

Deep in thought, Yegorov sat on the car bench, with- 
out listening to our talk. But now he suddenly pulled 
himself together. 

“I remember a swine being slaughtered in our village,” 
he said. “It was quite an event, indeed. Father and Mother 
discussed the matter for a long time and then decided to 
have the ‘favourite’ hog slaughtered for domestic reasons. 
It was fun to drive the hog into the shed with the help of 
our neighbours’ children. The animal squealed and ran 
about the yard and kitchen-garden, trying to escape. 
Then its body was spread out on the green grass near the 
river bank. We, children, did not see what happened 
next...” 

“It was most poetical,” said Viktor Pavlovich. 

“Anyway it’s better than what we have just seen.” 

Yegorov was a romantic fellow, who disliked urban 
life and factories. He wanted to live on a farm, though he 
still held an office job. 

“Without doubt,” Viktor Pavlovich said mockingly. 
‘“Let’s remember what Red Indians do: they tie a captive 
to a tree, with playful young men using him as a target to 
practise their tomahawk throwing on and young girls ac- 
claiming the best strokes. That lasts all day long and has 
been so vividly described by Mayne Reid that one some- 
times feels a desire to experience that poetical feeling. 
However, on second thought, I, for one, would prefer to 
be killed by a civilised chassepot,? or a cannon ball, 
which is still more pleasant. Armour and Swift do the 
job at one go ... and it’s better... I think any reasonable 
pig will share my opinion.” 

Viktor Pavlovich fell into a usual fit of spleen, be- 
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coming cynical and unpleasant... 

“And still it’s awful,” said Yegorov moodily. 

“Yes, just like any consistency is. There are no flowers, 
no glade, and no river—everything is done simply and 
overtly, and then it’s all totted up... However, our trip 
is over... Thank me for the pleasure. Well, don’t be too 
hard on me...” 


VI 


The next day, the Exhibition entertained me and dis- 
pelled my recollections of the Stock-yard. However, 
when, at the usual time, I came to the restaurant and the 
nice Lizzie, an Irish woman, who had taken me under her 
protection because I was a foreigner, brought me some 
roastbeef, I felt I could not even touch it. 

“Are you well, Sir?” asked Lizzie with concern, look- 
ing me in the face, which only too clearly expressed my 
sentiment. 

“Ym all right, Lizzie. But I’d like to have some corn, 
potatoes and an orange.” 

That condition of mine lasted for about a week. 


1896 








Ivan Bunin 








The introduction by Ivan Alekseyevich Bunin (1870-1953) to 
his translation of The Song of Hiawatha (1855) by Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow was first published in the newspaper Orlovsky 
vestnik (Orel Herald) on 2 May 1896 (No. 114, p. 1). The text 
reproduced here in translation is taken from the book: I. A. Bu- 
nin, Collected Works in 9 volumes, Vol. 8, Khudozhestvennaya 
literatura Publishers, Moscow, 1967, pp. 43-45. 

The Song of Hiawatha was translated in an abridged form by 
D. L. Mikhalovsky in Otechestvenniye zapiski (Fatherland Notes), 
Nos. 5, 6, 10, 11, 1868, and No. 6, 1869 (a translation of the 
first song appeared in Sovremennik (Vhe Contemporary), No. 4, 
1866). The original version of Bunin’s translation was published 
in Orlovsky vestnik between 2 May and 24 September 1896, 
and was then published, without any alterations, in a separate edi- 
tion put out in Orel in 1896. Subsequently it was re-edited for 
each new edition (St. Petersburg, 1898; Moscow, 1899, St. Peters- 
burg, 1903). The definitive text is the edition published in 1903 
by the Znaniye (Knowledge) Society, which won the Pushkin 
Prize of the Russian Academy of Sciences. Since then Bunin’s 
translation has been republished without further alteration. Bunin’s 
introduction dated 1898 in the various editions of his work has had 
a similarly complex evolution, The original introduction to the 
newspaper publication of 1896 is, with the exception of a few 
lines, completely different from the one published here. For exam- 
ple, with reference to Mikhalovsky’s translation, the original intro- 
duction says: ‘In those chapters which are appearing in Russian for 
the second time, some lines in my translation coincide with those 
of Mr, Mikhalovsky’s. This was unavoidable; in some places the 
verse of the original can be rendered word for word in Russian 
verse, and in order to avoid duplicating certain phrases in Mr. Mi- 
khalovsky’s translation, I would have had deliberately to alter 
Longfellow’s text. I, of course, refrained wherever possible from 
this alternative,” The introductions by the translator to the editions 
published in 1898 and 1899 likewise differ from the one published 
here, Written for the 1903 edition, it was reprinted in subsequent 
editions (and dated 1898). 
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In his introduction, Bunin quotes Longfellow’s comments to. 
The Song of Hiawatha, and the introduction by the German poet, 
Ferdinand Freiligrath (1810-1876), to his German translation of 
Longfellow, published in Stuttgart in 1857, 


The Song of Hiawatha by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


From the Translator 


The Song of Hiawatha, first published in 1855, is con- 
sidered to be Longfellow’s most remarkable work and 
aroused extraordinary interest. Thirty editions were pub- 
lished in the first six months, it was translated into al- 
most every language of Europe, and gave rise to numer- 
ous imitations. Everyone was struck by the originality of 
the theme and the remarkable, rigorously maintained 
style. 

My celebrated friend,” wrote the famous German 
poet Ferdinand Freiligrath in the introduction to his 
translation of The Song of Hiawatha, “revealed America 
to the Americans in poetry. He is the first to have created 
a totally American poem, and it deserves to occupy a 
prominent place in the Pantheon of world literature.’ 

However, the fame achieved by The Song of Hiawatha 
is due mainly to the rare beauty of the artistic images and 

ictures, together with an elevated poetic and humanistic 
intonation. The Song of Hiawatha reflects the best moral 
and poetic qualities of its creator. Longfellow devoted 
the whole of his life to the service of the noble and beau- 
tiful. He declared that good and beauty were invisibly 
spread over the world, and sought them all his life. His 
especial affection went to the pure of heart, he was always 
attracted to untouched nature and drawn to popular an- 
cient legends, with their majestic simplicity and nobility, 
for he himself was able to preserve into his old age an ele- 
vated, sensitive and gentle soul. Of poets he said that only 
those achieved glory, only the names of those became 
hallowed, who had made peoples nobler and freer. 

These words could be applied to Longfellow himself. 
He appealed for peace, love and brotherhood, for work 
done tor the benefit of one’s neighbour. In his poems we 
always find good and beauty invisibly spread; his poems 
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are always distinguished not only by simplicity and ele- 
gance of form, but also by a delicate understanding and a 
remarkable poetic reproduction of nature and human life. 

All of the above finds its best illustration in The Song 
of Hiawatha. It moves us by the majesty of the ancient 
legend, by the quiet joys of childhood, by the purity and 
gentleness of first love, by the serenity of a working life 
spent close to nature, by the grief of the fatal and peren- 
nial disasters of human existence, It resurrects before our 
eyes the beauty of virgin forests and prairies and recreates 
the harmonious characters of primitive men, their way of 
life and view of the world. 

“This Indian Edda—if I may so call it,” said Longfel- 
low, “is founded ona tradition prevalent among the North 
American Indians, of a personage of miraculous birth, 
who was sent among them to clear their rivers, forests, 
and fishing-grounds, and to teach them the arts of peace. 
He was known among different tribes by the several names 
of Michabou, Chiabo, Manabozo, Tarenyawagon, and Hia- 
watha... Into this old tradition I have woven other curious 
Indian legends... The scene of the poem is among the 
Ojibways on the southern shore of Lake Superior, in the 
region between the Pictured Rocks and the Grand Sable.” 

The Song of Hiawatha is still little known in Russia. 
D. L. Mikhalovsky made a rather dry and abbreviated 
translation of just a few chapters, with considerable 
changes in the style and intonation of the original. This is 
the first unabridged translation. I attempted to remain as 
close as possible to the original throughout, to retain the 
musical simplicity of the speech, the comparisons and 
epithets, the characteristic repetition of words and even, 
where possible, the same number and order of lines. This 
was no easy task: the shortness of English words is 
proverbial, and sometimes I had deliberately to sacrifice 
lightness of style in order to avoid converting one line of 
Longfellow into several lines of translation. 

As regards the Indian words, I checked their meaning 
using the German translation by Freiligrath, which was 
tread by Longfellow himself. A glossary of these words is 
given at the end of the book. In the majority of cases, the 
Indian words are explained directly in the text itself, for 
example: “Saw the pigeon, the Omeme, Building nests 
among the pine trees...” 
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Lev Tolstoy 





““A Message to the American People” by Lev Nikolayevich Tols- 
toy (1828-1910), was first published under this title in the New 
York journal North American Review in April 1901, and was taken 
from a letter written by Tolstoy to the English writer, critic and 
translator of Russian literature, Edward Garnett (1868-1937). 

On 6 June 1900, Edward Garnett wrote to Tolstoy from Eng- 
land: “It has been suggested to my wife and myself that we write 
an article for Harper’s Magazine about your novel Resurrection, 
but on the condition that you send some message for the Ameri- 
can people which would be published in the same magazine. I do 
not know whether you wish to write such a message to the Ameri- 
cans, but if you decide to do so, 1 would suggest that you write 
them a few words about hypocrisy. In our day, the Anglo-Saxon 
world (England and America) has developed hypocrisy to the 
level of a fine art, and the life of these peoples—political, public 
and moral--is based entirely upon the suppression of any truth, 
which does not flatter their national opinion of themselves. The 
moral meaning of Resurrection, as we understand it, consists pre- 
cisely in the opposite. Its aim is to destroy the falsity of our so- 
ciety, its complacency and its attempt to conceal, automatically 
and immediately, any unpleasant truths... If you should send a 
message to the Americans on hypocrisy or some other subject in 
connection with Resurrection, we will forward it to the magazine 
and send you a copy. My wife should be known to you as the 
English translator of ‘The Kingdom of God Is Within You’, and 
also of the stories and short novels by Turgenev” (The State Mu- 
seum of L. N. Tolstoy). 

We have been able to determine that Tolstoy’s “Message” was 
published not in Harper’s Magazine but in another journal, where 
it was preceded by a translation of Tolstoy’s article “Is It Really 
Necessary?”’, which came out under the title “The Root of the 
Evil”, and was followed by an article by Constance and Edward 
Garnett entitled “Tolstoy and Resurrection.” 

In the English text published in the American journal, certain 
changes had been made in the “Message” sent by Tolstoy to Gar- 
nett (cf. Collected Works, Vol. 72, pp. 396-397, in Russian). In- 
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stead of the names Gould, Rockefeller and Carnegie, the text reads: 
“financial and industrial millionaires or successful generals and ad- 


mirals”’. 


A Message to the American People 


(Letter to Edward Garnett) 


21 June, 1900, Yasnaya Polyana 
Dear Sir, 

I thank you for your letter of June 6th. When I read it, 
it seemed to me impossible that I could send any message 
to the American people. 

But thinking over it at night, it came to me that if I 
had to address the American people, I should like to 
thank them for the great help I have received from their 
writers who flourished about fifties. I would mention 
Garrison, Parker, Emerson, Ballou and Thoreau, not as 
the greatest, but as those who I think specially influenced 
me. Other names are: Channing, Whithier, Lowell, Walt 
Whitman—a bright constellation, such as is rarely to be 
found in the literatures of the world. 

And I should like to ask the American people, why 
they do not pay more attention to these voices (hardly to 
be replaced by those of Gould, Rockefeller and Carne- 
gie) and continue the good work in which they made 
such hopeful! progress. 

My kind regards to your wife, and I take opportunity 
of once more thanking her for her excellent translation 
of ‘The Kingdom of God Is Within You”, 


Yours truly, 
Leo Tolstoy. 











Vassily Vereshchagin 


Excerpts from letters the Russian battle-piece painter Vassily 
Vassilyevich Vereshchagin (1842-1904) wrote to his wife during his 
visits to the USA were first made public by the music and art critic 
Viadimir Stasov, who quoted them in an article ‘‘Vereshchagin in 
America and Japan”. The article was carried by Novosti i Birzhe- 
vaya gazeta (News-and Stock-Exchange Gazette) of 30 November 
(13 December) 1904, (No. 331, p. 2) from which the translation 
comes. An abridged version of the article was included in the col- 
lection Articles and Essays by Vladimir Stasov, Vol. 1, Moscow, 
1952, pp. 128-143 (in Russian). 

The first US exhibition of Vereshchagin’s paintings was held at 
the American Art Gallery in New York in November 1888 through 
January 1889. In November 1888, The Critic magazine published 
an article on the exhibition, noting in part that Vereshchagin’s 
realistic painting showed the same sense of kinship with the people 
as did the finest works by Russian writers. Walt Whitman, an 
admirer of Russian art, showed keen interest in the article. 

In January 1889, the exhibition of Vereshchagin’s paintings 
travelled to Chicago, and then on to Philadelphia, Boston and some 
other cities. The painter toured the US again at the turn of the cen- 
tury, his works being exhibited in Chicago (December 1901 through 
January 1902), Washington (February 1902), Saint Louis and some 
other smaller cities (the summer of 1902) and New York (October 
and November 1902). 


Excerpts from Letters to L. V. Vereshchagina 
(from Chicago) 
January 1902 
Imagine, dear, we have had a kind of mishap. A local 
magazine, Tribune, ordered a coloured print of The Bat- 


tle of the Zapot, so the canvas had to be taken down. I 
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was in the same hall all the time, working on The Spy (an 
officer acquaintance of mine had pointed out an inaccur- 
acy in the uniform to me). Vassily should have called the 
other man, Kazimir, or myself to assist him in handling 
the bulky pene but he would not. So when Vassily was 
undoing the cord, the nails gave way. He fell from the 
ladder, shrieking with fright, and next the huge canvas 
came down wk a tremendous crash. The frame broke 
into pieces, and the canvas itself was damaged as it hit the 
ladder. Now there is a crack a foot long running right 
across the bridge in the middle. 

As soon as the news got round, a news photographer 
came “to shoot the crack’’. “I won’t let you do that,” I 
said to him, “Our public would like to know all about the 
damage done to the picture, I simply must get a shot of 
it,” he insisted. 

“I say no. I don’t care for what your public likes. I’ll 
just do as I please.” 

‘“You must let me photograph it.” 

“T won't,” I told him. “If my Hoteeot flattened, would 
you come to shoot it for your public?” 

“Sure,” he said. 

“T won’t let you,” I retorted. “I’d have it fixed first.” 

I have placed the matter with a local restorer. Just ima- 
gine, no sooner had I left when Carpenter (the secretary) 
let them photograph the crack, so the photos have ap- 
peared in the press. What a crew! Every newspaper has 
sent reporters to find out how the accident came about. 


February 1902 


_ | have suggested today that we should cut down admis- 
sion fees for children so as to get more of them visit the 
exhibition. They told me this was hardly advisable since 
my pictures might cause the poe generation to de- 
velop an aversion for war. Such a prospect does not seem 
to please these gentlemen.1 
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Sergei Rachmaninoff 





This interview with the Russian composer, pianist and conduc- 
tor Sergei Vassilyevich Rachmaninoff (1873-1943) was first pub- 
lished in the journal Muzykalnyi truzbenik (Music Worker) on 
1 April 1910 (No. 7, pp. 18-19). The translation is from The 
Literary Heritage of Sergei Rachmaninoff, Vol. 1, Sovetski kompo- 
zitor Publishers, Moscow, 1978, pp. 66-67 (in Russian). 

From 1900 onwards, Sergei Rachmaninoff engaged in full-time 
concert activities as pianist and conductor, both in Russia and 
abroad. During the 1909-1910 season, he toured the USA and Can- 
ada. In December 1917, Rachmaninoff gave guest performances 
in the Scandinavian countries, and in 1918 he settled in the USA. 
In the following years, until his death, he gave numerous concerts 
in the USA and Europe. In 1941-1942 he gave a series of concerts, 
the proceeds from which he donated to the Soviet Army. 


On America 


Interviewed about his trip to America, Rachmaninoff 
had the following to say: 

‘¥’m bored with America: just imagime, concerts al- 
most every evening for three months in a row. I per- 
formed only my own works,! and was quite a success, 
getting up to seven encores, which is quite a lot for 
audiences there. They are surprisingly unimpressionable, 
for they have been pampered by first-class guest music- 
ians and always expect something out of the ordinary, 
unlike anything else. The local press always specifies the 
number of encores, which to the general public is the 
gauge of your talent. 

“What pleasantly struck and deeply moved me in Amer- 
ica was Tchaikovsky’s popularity. A veritable cult has 
developed about our composer. Hardly a concert takes 
place without his name on the programme. What is most 
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surprising is that the Yankees seem to feel and under- 
stand Tchaikovsky better than we Russians do. His eve 
note does tell them something. V. I. Safonov? won all 
his popularity in America because, as a Russian, he inter- 
preted Tchaikovsky better than anyone else. 

“Musical education in America is on a sound footing. I 
visited the conservatoires in Boston and New York, 
where ot course, I was shown the best students, but their 
very manner of performing revealed a good school. That 
is readily to be understood: the Americans spare no ex- 
pense to gain the services of Europe’s leading virtuosos 
and pay them vast salaries. In general, forty per cent of 
the professors on the staff of their conservatoires are 
foreigners. 

“The orchestras are also very good, especially the 
Boston Symphony, which is no doubt one of the world’s 
finest. Ninety per cent of its performers are foreigners. 
The winds are all French, while the strings are in German 
hands.” 

“Were your performances well paid?” we inquired. 

“Quite well, though less than our singers get. 1 was 
paid 1,000 roubles per concert.” 


1910 








The article ‘‘Polarity” by the Russian poet Konstantin Dmitriye- 
vich Balmont (1867-1942) has been translated from the text first 
published in the journal Sovremenny mir (The Modern World), 
No. 8, 1910, pp. 135-137, which is an introduction to translations 
of the poetry of Walt Whitman. 

K. D. Balmont wrote five articles about Whitman which were 
published between 1904 and 1910 and reprinted in collections. His 
numerous translations of poems by Whitman constituted an origi- 
nal interpretation, a symbolist “‘Balmontisation” of these works, 
with the result that the reader learned more about the artistic style 
of Balmont himself than he did about Whitman. Such was the 
method which Balmont also used in his literary criticism of the 
works of this American poet. 

In his first article on Whitman, entitled ‘‘The Poet of Individu— 
ality and Life’, Vesi (The Scales), No. 7, 1904, Balmont examines 
the role played by tradition in the shaping of American national 
poetry. The second article by Balmont is entitled ‘The Poet 
of Struggle”, Pereval (The Pass), No. 3, 1907, and is of interest 
in that it contains the first long extracts in Russian from Whitman’s 
book Democratic Vistas (1871), in which Whitman develops his 
ideas on the essence and purpose of national literature. The third 
article, “The Singer of Leaves of Grass”, Zolotoye runo (The 
Golden Fleece), No. 1, 1909, is devoted to the theme of love 
in Whitman’s poetry. In 1910 Balmont’s article on Whitman 
entitled “On Enemies and Enmity” appeared as the preface to 
an anthology of Balmont’s own works, The Gleaming Sea, How- 
ever, it is his last article on Whitman, entitled ‘Polarity’? and 
reprinted as the preface to a collection of Balmont’s translations 
of poems from Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, published in 1911, 
which is of the greatest interest. (The censor excluded from 
this book the section “Children of Adam” and the poem ‘The 
Dalliance of the Eagles”, and fined the publishers for printing 
“obscenities”). Balmont saw in Whitman a poet of what was to 
come, a poet reflecting the historical link between the present and 
the future. 
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Polarity 


(On the Works of Walt Whitman) 


America has had three great poets, and two of them 
are outstanding. Their names are Edgar Poe, Whitman and 
Longfellow. 

“Poems on Slavery” by Longfellow, and poems such as 
“Hymn to the Night”, ‘A Psalm of Life” and ‘“‘The Day 
Is Done” touch the gentlest chords of our hearts, while 
his cosmogonic poem The Song of Hiawatha is a power- 
ful attempt to reflect through the prism of modern sensi- 
bility the primeval legends of the earliest sons of the Earth, 
who saw the first kiss of the Sun and the Moon. However, 
Longfellow is an elegant rather than a powerful poet, and 
nowhere does he reach those limits which we can feel on 
every page in the works of Poe and Whitman. He was a 
pore who could be or not be. We are the richer for having 

im, but without him we would not be poor men. By 
contrast, Edgar Poe and Walt Whitman were inevitable 
products of the century that has just ended. Without 
them the 19th century could not have achieved itself 
and reached its completion. They are as much an inevi- 
table part of our inner world as first love or first grief, a 
moonlit evening or a sunlit morn. How could I, and 
thousands of others with me, breathe without ‘‘The Ra- 
ven” by Edgar Poe, with its unforgettable “‘nevermore’’? 
If Annabel Lee and Morella and Ligeia did not bend over 
me at night and bestow upon me an invisible kiss? And 
how could the morning and evening bells ring without 
“The Bells” of the mad Edgar? And have I not indeed 
been among the Masques of the Red Death? And have I 
not run, mad with fear, from the falling House of Usher? 
And have I not walked endlessly, endlessly, endlessly, 
with the cruel Man of the Crowd, at night, in the morning, 
in the evening, at night; in the morning, at night—at night 
with the Man of the Crowd? And, hearing how I am tor- 
tured by the tell-tale-heart, have I not often repeated to 
myself: ‘William Willson’’? 

Edgar Poe is the North Pole, and all the Southern Lands 
through which one must pass when going to the North 
Pole. Edgar Allan Poe is the sweetest sound of the lute 
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and the most passionate sob of the violin. Feeling raised 
to crystalline purity. A magnificent, bewitched hall at 
the end of which there stands a magic mirror into which 
you look—and i can go no further. Edgar Allan Poe is 
the crucible of self-awareness. He is our elder brother, 
beloved, solitary, and we bitterly regret that we cannot 
go back into the Past, to him, we, his loyal and now 
numerous subjects, to our King, who was abandoned in 
the dreadful moment of his one great battle. May he find 
peace, peace, the beautiful Angel of Sadness. He lives 
among us, in our subtle feelings, in the mad cries of our 
grief, in the harmonious rhythms of our songs, in rhythms 
opening and concluding, in the graceful movements of 
the young maid who is thinking of him now, and whose 
soft footfall I now hear through the wall, across the 
thousands of miles of three foreign lands. 

If Edgar Allan Poe represents the spirit’s journey from 
the smiles of the South to the North, from flowers and 
kisses to crystals of ice, Walt Whitman represents the re- 
verse journey; from grief and doubt he arrives at that 
which is Gadomentally positive, and through him my 
spirit, gradually freeing itself from the fanaticism of the 
heart, from my passionate adherence to the individual 
events and sensations of my individual life, enters the 
ocean of the Universal and, having brought all the in- 
struments together into a mighty organ, sings in self- 
forgetfulness, ‘Hosanna! ’’ Walt Whitman is the South 
Pole. In the regions of the South Pole one can also find 
those same ice-floes which we have already encountered, 
for we have journeyed many a time to the North Pole. 
Here, however, there is also much that is unexplored and 
unexpected. At the South Pole there must surely be 
warm, mediterranean seas in which no one has ever swam, 
islands with flowers and fruits that are like ours, yet un- 
like ours. Through the constant symbolisation of alee 
thing that appears for a moment in the flow of life, 
through the convergence of all the individual streams into 
one universal Ocean, Whitman repeatedly comes victori- 
ously to the universal assertion of I, who glances into the 
mirror and then departs from it, to Being Affirmed that 
eternally expends itself without losing a single drop, or, 
if it should, does so without regret. 

One may like or not like Whitman, but one cannot ig- 
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nore him. He is the Poet of the Present and of What Is to 
Come. He is a part—and a major part—of that future 
which is rapidly approaching us, which is already becom- 
ing the present. Idealised Democracy. The victorious 
march of Humankind in the conquest of the Planet. It is 
approaching, it shall come, and Whitman has pointed to it. 

The translations of the poems of Whitman presented in 
this book are the result of reading Whitman’s Leaves of 
Grass over many years, and were made in the autumn of 
1903 and the autumn of 1905, in our magical northern 
hours of delayed morn and evening, on the shores of the 
Baltic Sea, in the tiny villages of Merrekul and Sillamaggi, 
and also in the autumnal Moscow of 1905, to the accom- 
paniment of endless gunfire.* 

In conveying the lines of Whitman’s verse in Russian, 
I have remained as faithful as possible to the original, 
paraphrasing only where I felt it to be absolutely neces- 
sary. Whitman’s great merit is that he has created his own 
poetic language, rejecting of his own accord the harmoni- 
ous rhymes with which we are all familiar. Without rhyme, 
without the usual adornments of verse, without the usual 
regular metre characteristic of poetry, he achieves a par- 
ticular inner rhythm, creates spontaneous cyclic refrains, 
and draws into his verse the gentlest melodies that are 
hidden in the movement of the waves and the rustling of 
the breeze. When he was already 70 years of age he wrote: 


Had I the choice to tally greatest bards, 

To limn their portraits, stately, beautiful, and 
emulate at will 

Homer with all bis wars and warriors—Hector 
Achilles, Ajax, 

Or Shakespeare’s woe-entangled Hamlet, Lear, 

Othello—Tennyson’s fair ladies, 
Metre or wit the best, or choice conceit to wield in 
perfect rhyme, delight of singers; 

These, these, O sea, all these I'd gladly barter 
Would you the undulation of one wave, tts trick to 
me transfer, 

Or breathe one breath of yours upon my verse, 
And leave its odor there. 


* Whitman’s poems in my translation will come out as a separate book.— 
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Whitman had this choice before him, and he made it. 
His verse breathes the sea. It has none, or very little, 
sweetness. The salty freshness of sea air. Whitman him- 
self is Water Sprite. He is King of the Sea. He dances, over- 
turns ships, shaggy, tousled, awkward, marvellous, and 
fascinating. 

One of the admirers of Walt Whitman said: ‘‘When I 
read Walt Whitman, Nature speaks to me; when I read 
Nature, Walt Whitman talks with me.” And so it is. So 
let us touch the Leaves of Grass, and linger in the sunlit 
Morning. From Midday to the Starlit Night. 
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Alexander Kuprin 





The article on the death of Mark Twain was written by the 
Russian author Alexander Ivanovich Kuprin (1870-1938) for the 
newspaper Odesskiye novosti (Odessa News), in which it appeared 
on 10 (23) April 1910. The translation is based on the text in the 
book: A. I. Kuprin, Collected Works in nine volumes, Vol. 9, Pravda 
Publishers, Moscow, 1964, pp. 489-490 (in Russian ). ““A Russian 
View of Jack London” was first published in the Sinity zburnal 
(The Blue Journal), No. 22, 21 May 1911, p. 13, under the title 
“Comment of Jack London’’. Published in this book is an author- 
ised translation, with editor’s note, from The Russian Review, New 
York, Vol. 2, No. 6, December, 1916, pp. 275-277. 

The death of Mark Twain called forth a response from numerous 
Russian writers and critics. In the article “The Poet of Common 
Sense”, which prefaced a collection of the works of Mark Twain 
in the Satirikon Library (1910), the writer A. T. Averchenko wrote 
that the gift of humour possessed by this American author, ‘“‘to- 
gether with his apt turns of phrase, his lively, simple, beautiful lan- 
guage and his placid, Anglo-Saxon wisdom, have made Twain the 
favourite author of cold England and of dry, dollar-packed Ameri- 
ca’’, In his obituary, K. I. Chukovsky wrote: ‘Mark Twain is the 
first complete product of American culture, and its superbly per- 
fect expression. And on reading his books, you see the poverty of 
this culture—and its enormous possibilities. The whole literary force 
of Twain lay in his supernatural, extraordinary identification with 
his people. To many of us looking on from afar, it seems that he 
is merely a joker, a scoffer, ready to giggle at anything, but, on 
penetrating more deeply into his work, you discover that, on the 
contrary, he is moved by love, the most powerful form of love 
that exists—unconscious love, love taken to the point of laughter.” 
In connection with the death of Jack London, Kuprin wrote 
the article “Jack London” (Russkoye slovo [Russian Word], 
17 [30] November 1916) in which he said: “In the first two 
decades of the 20th century, no literary success can be com- 
pared to the world-wide, almost instantaneous success that came 
to Jack London, which was probably unexpected for London 
himself.”’ 
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Laughter is Dead 


The last news we had about Mark Twain’s health was 
already disturbing. Seriously ill, almost dying, he arrived 
in his native land. He was carried off the ship on a stretch- 
er, and a special train took him home. Today the tele- 
graph brought the news of his death. 

The death of Mark Twain the man calls forth no re- 
grets. His was a clear, unclouded sunset. To die, having 
lived well, harmoniously and truthfully for three quarters 
of a century, to die, having preserved to the end a clear 
mind, a sensitive smile and a gentle heart, to die at home, 
in the knowledge that the loving hand of a friend will close 
your eyes in the last, perhaps the hardest moment, to die, 
leaving behind not a single sigh of regret or disillusion- 
ment concerning the fame acquired in life—to die thus is 
given only to the elect and favoured of fate! 

However, how bitter and dreadful it is to think that, 
together with Clemens, we lost—and I fear irretrievably— 
that laughing sadness, that tear-besprinkled cheerfulness 
which we call humour. 

“Visible laughter and invisible tears.””! 

“And Humour with a laughing tear let in shield shall be 
my herald.” 

We, the people of today, deafened by the roar of auto- 
mobiles, the ring of telephones, the scratch of gramo- 
phones and the rattle of express trains; we, blinded by 
the electric lights of shop-signs and cinematographs, stu- 
pefied by newspapers and politics—do we ever laugh? We 
either sketch a sour grimace which is intended to pass for 
a grin, or hold our sides in fits of hysterical guffaws, or 
bark feverishly at life, venting our spleen. However, that 
bright laughter, for which Dostoyevsky called Dickens 
“the most Christian of writers’, and which so entranced 
Pushkin in Gogol’s early short novels—that laughter dis- 
solved away almost before our eyes. It began as the thun- 
derous, cheery laughter of Homerian gods, laughter that 
compelled mountains to quake, and ended yesterday, at 
that moment when the face of Mark Twain settled into 
the eternal smile of wisdom. 

What will make us laugh now? The operetta, in which 
all the heroes have exchanged their underwear? The 
French anecdote from the bedroom and lavatory? The 
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spectacle of a fat old man falling in a moving picture 
from the second floor to the basement? Imitation of 
foreign accents? Parodies? Cartoons? Cartoons about car- 
toons? If coarse, primitive, even excessively risqué humour 
is still to be found anywhere at all, then it is in the old 
clown pantomimes... 

In Mark Twain, that genuine descendant of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, there was a great deal of Dickens, as in Di- 
ckens there was a great deal of Shakespeare and Sterne. 
An accurate, healthy and diligent observation of life, a 
courageous heart, a calm love for one’s native land—and 
together with these, sweeping humanity, an uncon- 
strained understanding of the pleasure of a joke—some- 
times common vulgarity—a purely male protective tender- 
ness towards children and women, a slight exaggeration 
of the lyrical and moving, and a massive exaggeration of 
the comical and the flawed, and beneath all of this, an 
inexhaustible love of men. 

We are no longer able to think, to feel and to laugh like 
this. Twain was our grandfather even in years. For a long 
time, if not forever, we are doomed to wander between 
the double entendre and furious satire. True, healthy, 
non-malicious laughter has died in the noise and dust of 
the city. 

Many have pondered this, and pondered it often. How- 
ever, so it seems to me, we had never, until the demise of 
Mark Twain, appreciated just how simple and harsh is the 
simple idea of the universal death of laughter. 


1910 
A Russian View of Jack London 


(An Authorised Translation) 


(This brief characterization of the great American writ- 
er whose untimely death grieved the world of letters but 
a few weeks ago, was written in 1911, when the works of 
Jack London were just beginning to gain recognition in 
Russia. Since then, practically everything that Jack Lon- 
don wrote has been translated into Russian, and the 
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American author’s popularity bas been constantly on the 
ascendant. His death will be mourned on the other side of 
the Atlantic, in bleeding and war-torn Russia, perhaps 
as deeply as here.—Ed.) 


Strange as it may seem, there has appeared in America, 
in that land of the standard, of the teri and of 
lack of talent, a writer of a new kind, Jack London. Judg- 
ing by his biography, rather confusedly presented by his 
translator, he nad been himself a laborer in the sub-Arctic 
Klondike; this means that he himself dug the earth, wash- 
ed gold, lived in friendship or in quarrels with the Indian 
tribes that are dying out, there. 

And you involuntarily believe in the authenticity of 
these biographical details, when you read the stories of 
the talented writer. You feel in them real, live blood, 
tremendous personal experience, the traces of the suffer- 
ings, the toil, and the observations through which he had 
actually lived. This is why Jack London’s exotic stories, 
so imbued with sincerity, naturalness, and truth, make a 
charming and irresistible impression. This American writer 
is above Brete Hart; he stands on the same level with 
Kipling, that remarkable narrator of the life of tropical 
India. Yet, aside from tone, style, and the manner of nar- 
ration, there is one great difference between them. Jack 
London is much simpler, and this difference is in his 
favor. 

So far we have but two volumes of his stories: The 
White Silence and The Law of Life.+ 

It is hard to say whether The White Silence is a story 
or a poem treating the life of the gold miners in the Klon- 
dike, where dogs and reindeer carry you over distances of 
a thousand miles, where the thermometer stands at se 
below zero, where human life is not considered as wort 
vere at all, where a word given even casually is con- 
sidered as binding as law. 

One of the most charming stories? in the volume is 
built about a very simple, uncomplicated, yet very beauti- 
ful plot. Two gold miners, an Englishman and an Irish- 
man, quarrel over some trifle. They decide to settle it by 
means of a duel, but their comrade, an old, experienced 
man whose hands had doubtless been stained by the 
blood of many a man, would not permit them to come to 
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violence. He adopts a very simple and witty decision. He 
says to them: 

“Shoot if you will, But I promise you that I will shoot 
the man who will remain alive.” 

And this man’s word was known in the whole territory 
for thousands of miles around, even among the Indian 
tribes. Fortunately, the improvised duel did not take 

lace. 
. And when a comrade of this arbiter asked him in a 
whisper whether he would really have shot the man, he 
replied, ‘‘I am sure I don’t know.” 

I have chosen this story of Jack London’s at random. 
They are all written in the same manner, full of the same 
joyfulness and lack of shyness. 

I shall touch upon another story in the same volume, 
The White Silence, which has given title to the whole 
volume. Two gold miners and the wife of one of them, 
a half-breed Indian woman, make a heroically difficult 
trip across the continent, their sleighs drawn by dags. 
They are still a few hundred miles away from the near- 
est habitation. Their stores are almost exhausted, and 
what is left is being stolen by the dogs, rendered wild 
by their constant hunger and unceasing exertions, so 
that they have to be tamed like wild Beasts. Around 
the travelers there is nothing but snow and silence,— 
“the white silence.” A misfortune befalls one of the 
comrades, the married one. A hundred-year old pine 
tree falls on him and pins him to the ground, crush- 
ing his spinal column. It is in vain that he begs his com- 
panions to continue their way, leaving him there, for 
their stores are almost exhausted. They remain with 
him the whole day until the moment of his death, and 
his death itself is simple, touching and calm, despite 
almost superhuman suffering. And in order that the 
wolves may not devour his body, his comrade makes 
use of the old, though to us unknown, method of burial. 
He ties together the tops of two trees, lowers them to the 
poune and ties his friend’s corpse to them. When the 

ent trees straighten out again, the corpse is left hanging 
in the air. Then the miner and the woman continue their 
journey. 

The Law of Life is a story of the vanishing Indian 
tribes, pressed by the American, or, if you like, the 
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European civilization. Jack London’s whole heart and 
soul are on the side of those disappearing savages, the 
hospitable, the meek, those excellent fighters patiently 
bearing all pain, loyal in friendship, yet feeling no shame 
in devouring the corpse of their own father. 

But the calm mind of a European involuntarily com- 
pels him to sympathize with the conquerors of this won- 
derful, peculiar race. 

It is here that Jack London’s spirit seems to be divided 
against itself: one feels the traces of false notes, sounding 
not from his heart, but from his European mind, Never- 
theless there are beautiful stories in this volume, wonder- 
ful, and often brutal in their manliness. 

Undoubtedly the best story is The Law of Life. It is 
very simple in its plot. An Indian tribe is leaving for a 
new habitation. Only one old man remains. He is not taken 
along, because he would be in the way of the hunters and 
would be merely an extra mouth in the tribe. He remains 
alone in the midst of the snow desert. He has just a little 
food left and his bonfire will be out in a very short time, 
while about him the wolves already gather. But the old 
man has neither fear, nor rage, nor sorrow. ‘‘This is the 
law of life,’”’ says he. Were he the chief of the tribe, he 
would have done the same with an old, infirm man. The 
law of life! Slowly, step by step, his whole life passes 
before him... Finally the fire dies away... 

Such, in the majority of his stories, is this original and 
very talented writer who has won for himself a world 
renown. He is not widely known in Russia as yet, be- 
cause his works are translated very sparingly and very 
lazily, His chief traits are simplicity, clearness, a wild, 
original poetry, the manly beauty of presentation, and 
some peculiar charm of the subject, which is all his own. 
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Maxim Gorky 





“An Open Latter to the Writers of Free America” by Alexei 
Maximovich Gorky (Peshkov) (1868-1936) was first published 
in: Gorky and the Contemporary World, Nauka, Moscow, 1970, 
pp. 441-442 (in Russian). The essay “The City of the Yellow 
Devil” appeared in August 1906, in the book: M. Gorky, In 
America, Essays, Part I, Dietz Nachfolger, Stuttgart, and simul- 
taneously in the Papers of the Znaniye Association for 1906, 
Book 11 (in Russian). The first English variant of the essay “The 
City of the Yellow Devil” (entitled “The City of Mammon”) was 
published in the US Appleton’s Magazine in June 1906 (Vol. 8, pp. 
177-189), The text printed here is taken from the book: Maxim 
Gorky, The City of the Yellow Devil, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 
1977. 

Maxim Gorky spent six months in America, from 10 April to 
13 October 1906. He went to the USA to organise aid and sup- 
port for the Russian revolution. On 1 May 1906, Gorky sent a 
telegram to the chairman of the May Day Demonstration in New 
York, which was organised by the Socialist Labour Party: “With 
all my heart I pray you on behalf of the Russian people to help 
them in their deathly and heroic struggle against the unexampled 
tyranny of Russian despotism. Their victory will be the victory of 
the oppressed of all the earth over their masters” (Weekly People, 
12 May 1906, p. 11). Further developing the ideas expressed in 
this telegram and in other speeches, Gorky wrote, on 10 May 1906, 
his “‘An Open Letter to the Writers of Free America”, extracts 
from which were published the following day in a number of 
American newspapers. Calling the writers of America “the knights 
of the spirit”, Gorky contrasted them against the bourgeois Amer- 
ica of the Morgans and the Rockefellers. Here one can already 
anticipate Gorky’s later question ‘‘Whose side are you on, ‘men of 
culture’?”. The City of the Yellow Devil has been translated into 
English several times. 


The City of the Yellow Devil 


...Over earth and ocean hangs a fog well mixed with 
smoke, and a fine slow rain is falling over the dark build- 
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ings of the city and the muddy water of the roadstead. 

The immigrants gather at the ship’s side and gaze silently 
about them with the curious eyes of hope and apprehen- 
sion, fear and joy. 

“Who’s that?” a Polish girl asks softly, staring in won- 
der at the Statue of Liberty. 

“The American god,” someone replies. 

The massive figure of the bronze woman is covered 
from head to foot with verdigris. The cold face stares 
blindly through the fog, out to the wastes of the ocean, 
as though the bronze is waiting for the sun to bring sight 
to its sightless eyes. There is very little ground under Lib- 
erty’s feet, she appears to rise from the ocean on a pedes- 
tal of petrified waves. Her arm, raised aloft over the ocean 
and the masts of the ships, gives a proud majesty and 
beauty to her pose. The torch so tightly gripped in her 
hand seems about to burst into a bright flame, driving 
away the grey smoke and bathing all around in fierce and 
joyous light. 

And around that insignificant strip of land on which 
she stands, huge iron vessels glide over the waters like 
pression monsters, and tiny launches dart about like 

ungry beasts of prey. Sirens wail like fairy-tale giants, 
angry whistles shnill, anchor chains clang, and the ocean 
waves grimly slap against the shore. 

Everything is running, hurrying, vibrating tensely. The 
screws and paddles of the steamers rapidly thresh the 
water which is covered with a yellow foam and seamed 
with wrinkles. 

And everything—iron, stone, water and wood—seems 
to be protesting against a life without sunlight, without 
songs and happiness, in captivity to exhausting toil. Every- 
thing is groaning, howling, grating, in reluctant obedience 
to some mysterious force inimical to man. All over the 
bosom of the waters, ploughed and rent by iron, dirtied 
by greasy spots of oil, littered with chips and shavings, 
straw and remains of food, a cold and evil force labours 
unseen. Grimly and monotonously it operates this stu- 
pendous machine, in which ships and docks are only small 
parts, and man an insignificant screw, an invisible dot 
amid the unsightly, dirty tangle of iron and wood, the 
chaos of steamers, boats and barges loaded with cars. 

Dazed, deafened by the noise, unnerved by this mad 
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dance of inanimate matter, a two-legged creature, all sooty 
and oily, with his hands thrust deep in his pockets, stares 
curiously at me. There is a layer of greasy dirt on the face, 
relieved not by the gleam of human eyes but by the ivory 
of white teeth. 


Sew the steamer makes her way through the throng 
of vessels. The faces of the immigrants look strangely 
grey and dull, with something of a sheeplike sameness 
about the eyes. Gathered at the ship’s side, they stare in 
silence at the fog. 

In this fog something incomprehensibly vast, emitting 
a hollow murmur, is born; it grows, its heavy odorous 
breath is carried to the people and its voice has a threaten- 
ing and avid note. 

This is a city. This is New York. Twenty-storeyed 
houses, dark soundless skyscrapers, stand on the shore. 
Square and lacking in any deste to be beautiful, the bulky, 
ponderous buildings tower gloomily and drearily. A 
haughty pride in its height, and its ugliness is felt in each 
house. There are no flowers at the windows and no child- 
ren to be seen... 

From this distance the city seems like a vast jaw, with 
uneven black teeth. It breathes clouds of black smoke 
into the sky and puffs like a glutton suffering from his 
obesity. 

Entering the city is like getting into a stomach of stone 
and iron, a stomach that has swallowed several million 
people and is grinding and digesting them. 

The street is a slippery, greedy throat, in the depths 
of which float dark bits of the city’s food—living people. 
Everywhere—overhead, underfoot, alongside, there is a 
clang of iron, exulting in its victory. Awakened to life 
and: animated by the power of Gold, it casts its web 
about man, strangles him, sucks his blood and brain, de- 
vours his muscles and nerves, and grows and grows, rest- 
ing upon voiceless stone, and spreading the links of its 
chain ever more widely. 

Locomotives like enormous worms pl along, drag- 
ging cars behind them; the horns of the automobiles 
quack like fat ducks, electric wires hum drearily, the 
stifling air throbs with the thousands of strident sounds it 
has absorbed as a sponge absorbs moisture. Pressing down 
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upon this grimy city, soiled with the smoke of factories, 
it hangs motionless among the high, soot-covered walls. 


In the squares and small public gardens where the 
dusty leaves of the trees droop lifelessly on the branches, 
dark monuments rise. The faces of the statues are covered 
with a thick layer of dirt, the eves that once glowed with 
love for their country are filled with the dust of the city. 
These bronze people, so lifeless and lonely amid the net- 
work of multi-storeyed buildings and no bigger than 
dwarfs in the dark shadow of the high walls, have lost 
their way in the chaos of madness around them, and 
stand half-blinded, watching mournfully, with aching 
hearts, the voracious bustle of the ncople at their feet. 
Little black figures hurry fussily past the monuments, 
none of them ever casting a glance at the face of the 
hero. The ichthyosaurs of capital have erased from the 
people’s memory the significance of those who created 
freedom. 

The bronze men seem engrossed in one and the same 
sad thought: 

‘Is this the life I meant to create?” 

Around them the fevered life seethes like soup on a 
stove and the little people scurry and whirl, vanishing 
in the bubbling vortex like grains of meal in broth, like 
matchwood in the sea. The city bellows and swallows 
them up one after the other in its insatiable maw. 

Some of the bronze heroes have dropped their hands, 
others have raised them, stretching them out over the 
heads of the people in warning: 

‘Stop! This is not life, this is madness...” 

All of them are superfluous in the chaos of street life, 
all are out of place in the savage howl of rapacity, in the 
cramped duress of this gloomy fantasy made of stone, 
glass and iron. 

One night they will all descend from their pedestals 
and walk, with the heavy tread of the wronged, through 
the streets, taking the anguish of their loneliness away 
from this city, into the fields, where the moon is shining 
and there is fresh air and serene peace. When a man has 
toiled his whole life long for the good of his country, he 
has surely deserved this—that he should be left in peac 
after his death. 
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People hurry to and fro on the pavements, in every di- 
rection the streets take. They are sucked up by the deep 
ores in the stone walls. The exultant rumble of iron, the 
loud piercing whine of electricity, the clatter of work on 
some new steel construction or on new walls of stone, 
drown out human voices as a storm at sea drowns the 
cries of the birds. 

The people’s faces wear an expression of immobile 
calm; not one of them, apparently, is aware of his misfor- 
tune in being the slave of life, nourishment for the city 
monster. In their pitiable arrogance they imagine them- 
selves to be the masters of their fate; consciousness of 
their independence gleams occasionally in their eyes, but 
clearly they do not understand that this is only the in- 
dependence of the axe in the carpenter’s hand, the ham- 
mer in the smith’s hand, the brick in the hand of that 
unseen bricklayer, who, with a sly chuckle, is building 
one vast but cramping prison for all. There are many 
virile faces among them, but in each face, one notices the 
teeth first of all. Inner freedom, the freedom of the spir- 
it does not shine in these people’s eyes. And their free- 
domless energy reminds one of the cold gleam of a knife 
that has not yet been blunted. It is the freedom of blind 
tools in the hands of the Yellow Devil—Gold. 

This is the first time I have seen so monstrous a city, 
and never before have people seemed to me so insignifi- 
cant, so enslaved. At the same time nowhere have I met 
people so tragicomically satisfied with themselves as are 
these in this voracious and filthy stomach of the glutton, 
who has grown into an imbecile from greed and, with the 
wild bellowing of an animal, devours brains and nerves... 


It is painful and dreadful to talk of the people. 

Clanging and clattering, the car of the elevated railway 
rushes through the narrow street at the height of the 
third floor, past house walls covered with a monotonous 
tangle of fire escapes. Windows are open and figures can 
be seen in nearly every one of them. Some people are 
working, sewing or counting, their heads bent over their 
desks, others are simply sitting at the windows or leaning 
across the sills walang the railway cars that flash past 
€very minute. The old, the young and the children are 
Silent, and uniformly unruffled. They have grown used to 
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this effort for no purpose, grown used to thinking that it 
has a purpose. Their eyes hold no wrath at the domina- 
tion shied no hatred for its triumph. The passage of the 
trains shakes the walls of the houses,—the women’s ho- 
soms, the men’s heads, tremble; it shakes the bodies of 
children, sprawled on the balcony gratings accustoming 
them to take this abominable life for granted, as inevit- 
able. In brains that are constantly being shaken it is im- 
Bane surely, for thoughts to weave their beautiful 

old lace patterns, impossible for a living, daring dream 
to be born. 

There is a passing glimpse of the dark face of an old 
woman in a dirty blouse open in front. The tortured, 
poisoned air, making way for the train, has rushed in ter- 
ror into the windows, and the old woman’s grizzled hair 
flaps like the wings of a grey bird. She has closed her dim, 
leaden eyes. And vanished. 

In the obscurity of interiors one glimpses iron bedsteads 
heaped with rags, dirty dishes and remains of food on 
tables. One longs to see flowers in the windows, one looks 
out for someone reading a book. The walls flow by as 
though molten, an oncoming turbid flood, and in its swift 
flow the voiceless people swarm miserably. 

A bald head gleams for an instant behind a dusty win- 
dowpane. The head nods above a workman’s bench. A 
slim, red-haired girl sits in a window, knitting a sock, her 
dark eyes intent as she counts the stitches. The current of 
air has pushed her back from the window, but she does 
not raise her eyes from her work, nor smooth down the 
dress disarranged by the wind. Two little boys of about 
five are building a house of chips on a balcony. Their frail 
edifice collapses from the shaking. The children clutch at 
the chips to prevent them from slipping through the bars 
of the balcony into the street below, without looking at 
the railway which has thwarted their effort. Faces, more 
faces, one after another, seen momentarily at the win- 
dows, as broken fragments of one whole—of something 
large, but smashed into the tiniest splinters, ground into 
grains of sand. 

Driven by the mad race of the trains, the air flutters 
the hair and one of the people, surges in a warm 
stuffy wave in their faces, thrusts and pushes thousands 
of sounds into their ears, flings fine biting dust into their 
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eyes, blinds them, and deafens them with a wailing, unceas- 
ing howl... 

A living man, who thinks, who creates dreams, pictures 
and images in his own mind, who begets desires, who 
yearns, wants, denies and waits,—a living man would be 
annoyed by this wild howling, screeching and roaring, 
this trembling of the stone walls this timorous shivering 
of glass in window frames. Outraged, he would go out of 
his house and smash and destroy this abomination—the 
elevated; he would silence the insolent shriek of iron, for 
he is the master of life, life is for him, and all that hinders 
his life should be destroyed. 

The people in the houses of the City of the Yellow 
Devil calmly endure all that kills man. 


Below, in the dirt and dust of the pavements under the 
iron network of the elevated railway, children are playing 
voicelessly—voicelessly, though they laugh and shout like 
children all over the world, but their voices are drowned, 
like raindrops in the ocean, by the racket overhead. The 
children are like flowers tossed by a rough hand out of 
the window into the dirt of the street. Their bodies feed 
on the greasy exudations of the city, they are pale and 
sallow, their blood is poisoned, their nerves irritated by 
the malevolent screech of rusty metal, the mournful wail 
of trapped lightning. 

Will these children grow up healthy, bold and proud?— 
one asks oneself. Grinding, guffawing, angry screeching is 
the only reply. 

The trains rumble past East Side, the cesspool of the 
city where the poor live. Here the deep gutter-like streets 
lead people somewhere into the heart of the city where, 
one imagines, there must be a vast bottomless hole, a 
cauldron or a pan, into which all these people pour to 
have gold melted out of them. The gutter-like streets 
swarm with children. 

I have seen a great deal of poverty in my life, I know 
its bloodless, bony green face well. I have seen its eyes 
everywhere, dull from hunger, and burning with greed, 
cunning and vengeful or slavishly meek and always inhu- 
man, but the horrors of East Side poverty are more dis- 
mal than anything I have ever known. 

In these streets, as tightly packed with people as sacks 
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of meal, children search greedily in the dustbins on the 
sidewalks for rotten vegetables and devour them, mildew 
and all, on the spot, in this bitter dust and heat. 

A crust of mouldy bread arouses the most savage en- 
mity among them; possessed by the desire to devour it, 
they fight like little dogs. Like flocks of voracious pigeons 
they swarm the pavements; at one o’clock, two in the 
morning and even later, they are still grubbing in the filth, 
these pitiful microbes of poverty, a living reproach to the 
avarice of the wealthy slaves of the Yellow Devil. 

At the corners of the littered streets stand a species of 
stoves or braziers, in which something is cooking; the 
steam, escaping through a thin pipe into the air, blows a 
little whistle at its tip. This thin piercing whistle domi- 
nates with its vibrating keenness all other street sounds, 
and drags on interminably like a cold dazzling white 
thread, twining itself about the throat, confusing the 
thoughts, maddening, impelling one somewhere and, 
never ceasing for a moment, quivers in the stench of 
decay that pollutes the air, it quivers mockingly, spite- 
fully pervading that life lived in diet 


’ Dirt is an element, it has impregnated everything: the 
walls of the houses, the glass in the windows, the people’s 


clothing, the pores of their bodies, their brains, desires, 
thoughts... 

In these streets the dark hollows of the doorways are 

utrid wounds in the stones of the wall. When, glancing 
into them, one sees the filthy steps of the stairs, littered 
with refuse, it seems that everything within must have 
decayed into putrefaction as in the bowels of a corpse. 
And the people must be like worms... 

A tall woman with large dark eyes is standing in a door- 
way with a baby in her arms; her bodice is open, and the 
bluish breasts hang limply like long bags. The baby 
screams, scratching at the mother’s jaded, hungry flesh, 
nuzzles her, making sucking sounds, then after a moment’s 
silence, bursts into louder wailing, beating and kicking 
the mother’s breast. She stands as t ough turned to stone, 
staring with eyes as round as an owl's at some point in 
front of her. One feels that those eyes see nought but 
bread. Her lips are tightly compressed, she breathes 
through her nose, the nostrils quivering as she inhales the 
thick malodorous air of the street; this woman lives on 
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memories of food eaten yesterday, dreams of the morsel 
she may chance to eat sometime in the future. The baby 
screams, its small, yellow body convulsed, but she does 
not hear the screams nor feel the feeble blows... 

An old man, hatless, tall, thin, grey, with a revenous 
look, is cautiously grubbing in a rubbish heap, wrinklin 
the red lids of his sore eyes as he picks out bits of coal. 
When anyone comes near him, he turns round clumsily, 
like a wolf, and mutters something. 

A youth, very pale and thin, slouches against the lamp- 
post, his grey eyes looking along the street. From time to 
time he tosses his curly head. His hands are thrust deep in 
his trouser pockets, the fingers moving convulsively... 

Here in these streets, a man is conspicuous, and his 
voice, angry, irritable and revengeful, is heard. Here a 
man has a face—hungry, excited, anguished. That these 
people feel is obvious, that they think is noticeable. They 
swarm in the filthy gutters, tub up against one another 
like flotsam in a turbid stream; they are tossed and whirled 
by the force of hunger, they are animated by the acute 
desire for something to eat. 

Meanwhile, dreaming of a meal and relishing the volup- 
tuous pleasure of being satiated, they swallow the poison- 
laden air, and in the dark depths of their souls sharp 
thoughts, cunning emotions, and criminal desires are born. 

They are like disease germs in the stomach of the city, 
and the time will come when they will infect it with 
those same noxious poisons it so generously nourishes 
them with now! 

The youth leaning against the lamp-post shakes his 
head from time to time. His hungry teeth are tightly 
clenched. I believe I understand what he is thinking of, 
what he wants—to possess enormous hands of frightful 
strength and wings on his back, that is what he wants, I 
believe. So that, soaring one day over the city, he may 
reach down with hands like steel levers and reduce the 
whole to a heap of rubbish and ashes, mixing bricks and 
pearls, gold and the flesh of slaves, glass and millionaires, 
dirt, idiots, temples, the dirt-poisoned trees, and these 
foolish multistoreyed skyscrapers, everything, the whole 
city into one heap, into a dough compounded of dirt and 
the blood of people,—into a loathsome chaos. This fright- 
ful wish is as natural in this youth’s brain as a sore on the 
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body of a sick man. Where there is much slave work, 
there can be no place for free, creative thought, and only 
the ideas of destruction, the poisonous flowers of ven- 
eance, the turbulent protest of the brute beast can 
ourish. This is understandable—if you warp a man’s soul 
you must not expect mercy from him. 
Man has the right to vengeance—that right has been 
given him by men. 


The day fades in the dull soot-clouded sky. The huge 
houses grow gloomier and more ponderous. Here and 
there lights twinkle in their dark depths, shining like the 
yellow eyes of strange beasts who have to keep watch all 
night by the dead riches stored in these tombs. 

People have finished the day’s work and—never think- 
ing of why it was done, or whether it was any use to 
them—hurry home to bed. Dark streams of humans flood 
the sidewalks. All the heads are covered by the same 
round hats, and all the brains—as may be seen from the 
eyes—are already SS Work is done, there is nothing 
more to think about. Their thinking belongs to their boss, 
what is there to think about themselves. If there is work 
there will be bread and the cheap enjoyments of life, 
beyond which man needs nothing more in the City of the 
Yellow Devil. 

People go to their beds, to their women, to their men, 
and slippery with sweat they will make love in those stuffy 
rooms at night, so that new, fresh nourishment may be 
born for the city... 

They go. No laughter or cheerful talk is heard, smiles 
do not sparkle here. The automobiles quack, the whips 
crack, the electric cables hum, the trains clatter. Music is 
played somewhere too, no doubt. 

The newsboys yell out the names of the papers. The 
wretched sound of the hurdy-gurdy and someone’s 
scream merge in the tragicomic embrace of the murderer 
and the show-booth comedian. The little people move 
listlessly like stones rolling downhill... 

More and more of the yellow lights flare up—now 
entire walls blaze with impassioned words about beer, 
whiskey, soap, new razors, hats, cigars and shows. The 
clang of iron, driven everywhere along the streets by the 
insatiable goading of Gold, never dies down. Now, when 
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lights blaze everywhere, this unremitting howl gains in 
significance, acquires new meaning, a new and more op- 
ressive power. 

The dazzling effulgence of molten Gold pours from the 
walls of the houses, from shop signs and the windows of 
restaurants. Insolent, blatant, it triumphs everywhere, 
making the eyes smart, distorting faces with its cold glit- 
ter. This cunning radiance is possessed of a fierce lust to 
draw the insignificant grains of their earnings out of the 
people’s pockets, and it puts this lust into winking words 
that silently beckon workers to cheap pleasures and offer 
them handy knick-knacks... 

There is a terrifying abundance of light in this city. At 
first it seems attractive, it excites and delights. Light is a 
free element, the proud child of the sun. When it comes 
to a luxuriant flowering, its blossoms vibrate and live, 
more lovely than any flowers on earth, it cleanses life, it 
can destroy all that is outworn, dead and foul. 

But, in this city, when one looks at light, enclosed in 
transparent prisons of glass, one understands that here 
light, like everything else, is enslaved. It serves Gold, it is 
for Gold and is inimically aloof from people... 

Like everything—iron, stone, oeae light is a party to 
the conspiracy against man; dazzling him, it calls: 

“Come here! ” 

And wheedles him: 

“Hand over your cash 

People respond to this summons, buy rubbish they do 
not need and watch shows that only dull their wits. 

It is as if, somewhere in the heart of the city, a huge 
lump of Gold were spunIne at a terrific pace with volup- 
tuous squeals, powdering the streets with the finest par- 
ticles, wnich people catch and seek and clutch at eagerly 
all day long. But evening falls at last, the lump of Gold 
begins to spin in the opposite direction, raising a cold 
blazing whirlwind, drawing people into it so that they 
will give back the gold dust they caught during the day. 
They always give back more than they got and next 
morning the lump of Gold has grown larger, it revolves 
at a swifter pace, and the exultant screech of iron, 
its slave, the clang of all the forces it has enslaved, sound 
louder still. 

Then even more voraciously, with even greater gusto 
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than the previous day, it sucks the blood and brain 
of people so that by evening this same blood and brain, 
are converted into cold yellow metal. The lump of 
Gold is throbbing, all the meaning of this life is in its 
growth. 

It is for this that, day after day, people dig the earth, 
forge iron, build houses, breathe the smoke of factories, 
absorb through the pores of their bodies the dirt of the 
pace air, it is for this that they sell their beautiful 

odies. 

The vile wizardry lulls their souls, makes them flexible 
tools in the hands of the Yellow Devil, the ore out of 
which he smelts unceasingly the Gold that is his flesh and 
blood. 


Night comes in from the desert of the ocean and wafts 
a cool, salty breath over the city. The cold lights pierce it 
with a thousand arrows; it stalks on, benignantly cloaking 
with its dark vestments the ugliness of houses and the 
gruesomeness of the narrow streets, and veiling the 
squalid rags of poverty. A savage wail of greedy madness 
rushes out to meet it, rending its silence; still it moves on, 
slowly extinguishing the insolent glitter of the enslaved 
light and shading with its soft hand the purulent ulcers of 
the city. 

But as it enters the maze of the streets it finds itself 
powerless to vanquish and scatter with its fresh breath 
the city’s poisonous vapours. It rubs against the stone of 
the walls warmed by the sun, it creeps over the rusty iron 
of the roofs, over the filth of the pavements, and, satu- 
rated with the poisonous dust, gorged with the poisonous 
dust, gorged with the city smells, it folds its wings and 
comes to rest limp and motionless on the housetops and 
in the gutters. Darkness is all that remains of it—its fresh- 
ness and coolness are gone, swallowed up by stone, iron, 
wood, and the people’s polluted lungs. It has no stillness 
any more, no poetry... 

The city falls asleep in the oppressive darkness, growl- 
ing like some huge animal. It had devoured too much 
food during the day, it feels hot and uncomfortable, and 
its slumbers are disturbed by nightmares. 

Flickering, the light goes out, its shabby job of provo- 
cateur and advertisement lackey done for the day. The 
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houses suck people in one after another, into their stone 
bowels. 

A gaunt man, tall and stooped, stands on a street cor- 
ner and, turning his head slowly, looks with dull, colour- 
less eyes to right and left of him. Where is he to go? All 
the streets are alike, and all the houses, their windows 
bleary and lacklustre, stare at one another with the same 
lifeless apathy... 

A stifling nostalgia clutches at the throat with a warm 
hand, making it difficult to breathe. Over the roofs of the 
houses hovers a hazy cloud—the day’s vapours of this 
wretched, accursed city. Through this misty veil, in the 
remote infinity of the heavens, the peaceful stars gleam 
faintly. 

The man takes off his hat, raises his head, and looks 
up at the sky. The immense height of the houses in this 
city has pushed the sky further away from the earth 
than anywhere else in the world. The stars are tiny, 
lonely specks. 

From afar, alarmingly, comes a brassy blare. The man’s 
long legs jerk queerly and he turns into one of the streets, 
stepping slowly, his head bent and his arms swinging. It is 
late, and the streets grow more and more deserted. Lone- 
ly little people disappear like flies, and are swallowed up 
by the darkness. Policemen in grey hats stand motionless 
at street corners with clubs in their hands. They chew to- 
bacco, their jaws moving slowly. 

The man walks past them, past the telephone poles and 
the multitude of black doors in the walls of the houses— 
black doors, their square jaws yawning sleepily. Some- 
where far away a streetcar clatters and wails. The night 
suffocates in the deep cages of the streets, the night is 
dead. 

The man walks with measured stride, swaying his long, 
bent frame. There is something about him showing a 
mind at work, something undecided, yet decisive... 

I think he is a thief. 

It is good to see a man who feels himself alive in the 
dark toile of the city. 

The open windows let out the nauseating smell of hu- 
man sweat. 

Strange, dull sounds stir drowsily in the stifling, dreary 
darkness... 
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Asleep and muttering deliriously in its sleep is the lurid 
City of the Yellow Devil. 


1906 


New York, Staten Island 


An Open Letter to the Writers of Free America 


Comrades-in-arms! 

You, knights of the spirit, must not be indifferent to 
the fate of my homeland, to the suffering of the Russian 
people! 

They are fighting for freedom, they thirst to drink 
from that cup of social thought which you have so gen- 
erously filled with the honey of your art, with the sap 
of your nerves. 

The Russian government has for centuries held the 
people in the chains of physical violence, in the dark cap- 
tivity of prejudice, has for centuries corrupted the soul 
of the people. But the people live, and their soul lives! 
The people rose up, and the terrified government gave 
way to their demands; they believed in the promises 
of those who are without honour, who deceived the 
people. They were promised freedom, but received thou- 
sands of deaths, they were promised a constitution, but 
were given a foul parody of it. The Russian people at 
last understood that they would get nothing unless they 
took it themselves. 

The State Duma destroyed all their illusions, all their 
hopes, it armed the heart of the people with even greater 
hatred of the government. They must create a revolution 
in order to free themselves and become an active mem- 
ber of the family of nations, in order to work together 
with all for the glory of mankind and the triumph of its 
spirit. 

Knights of the spirit, free people of a great and free 
country—remember the time when your ancestors fought 
for the freedom of America! That was not long ago, and 
since then you have amazed the world with your strength. 
This strength you owe to your civil liberty, to the blood 
of those heroes who died in the battles waged to free the 
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country from the yoke of slavery which was the shame of 
America... 

In those days, only Russia held out to the people of 
America a helping hand. 

Now hold out your strong hand to help the Russian 
people, help them to win! 

You can help to reduce the number of those held cap- 
tive to evil and darkness; you, the propagators of truth 
and reason, should work to increase the ranks of free 
men! 

Is not that the purpose of art? 

Free men must not tolerate violence, wherever it may 
exist. 

And I would like to believe that all of you, old cam- 
paigners of freedom and its young warriors, will, like one 
large and mighty heart, respond to my appeal! 

Why should I appeal to you? 

In Russia, writers are everywhere first, they are in the 
front ranks of the fight for freedom, and are the first to 
be thrown into prison. It is men of art, men of reason, 
the aristocrats of the spirit, who are the only true aris- 
tocrats of the Earth... They should be the first to under- 
stand and feel the grief and suffering of those who thirst 
for freedom! 


Maxim Gorky 
10 May 1906 
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COMMENTARY 


MAXIM THE GREEK 


An Account by the Monk Maxim the Greek (About the Discovery 
of America) 


(pp. 27-28) 


1 Gaddir (Gades)— ancient name of the city and port of Cadiz, 
in the south-west of Spain. 


MIKHAIL LOMONOSOV 


A Report on Present-Day English and French Settlements 
in America 


(pp. 29-31) 


1“ the conflicts between the British and the French over their 
American settlements’’—the reference is to the so-called “War of 
King George” (1744-1748), which ended shortly before, and which 
was waged between the British and French colonies in North Amer- 
ica in connection with the war of the Austrian Succession. Follow- 
ing this war, the former frontiers between the British and French 
colonies in America were restored. 

2 The capital of Louisiana, which became a French colony in 
1731, was New Orleans. At that time Quebec was the capital of the 
colony of New France established in 1663. 


FYODOR KARZHAVIN 


Journal de mon voyage en Virginie; en 1777 et 1778 
(pp. 32-70) 


1 During the English blockade of the American ports, traders 
from countries friendly towards the young American state con- 
tinued to trade with it. 

2 Such abrupt changes of theme are typical of Karzhavin’s text. 

3 Russ.—Captain Venel gave me 131 pounds and 4 shillings, i.e., 
436 gourds, for tobacco, while I gave him only 300 gourds in Pe- 
tersbourg, thus obtaining a good profit. 

4 Russ.—her daughter Salet, the spitting image of Therése Phi- 
losophe, was fond of having intercourse with men in her dreams; 
another, Betsy. 


DENIS FONVIZIN 
Letter to F. I. Fonvizin-Argamakova (1778) 
(pp. 71-73) 


1 Sumarokov, Alexander Petrovich (1717-1777)—Russian poet 
and playwright. The aim of his life, as he saw it, was to create a 
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Russian literature that would rank alongside other national litera- 
tutes of Europe. 

2 Stroganov, Alexander Sergeyevich (1733-1811)—Russian 
statesman, President of the Academy of Arts and Director of the 
Public Library in St, Petersburg. Between 1771 and 1779 he lived 
in Eats; where he collected valuable paintings. 

3 Baryatinsky, Ivan Sergeyevich (1740-1811)—Russian envoy in 
Paris from 1773 to 1785. 

4 Magellan, Jobn Hyacinth (1723-1790)—English physicist, a 
descendant of the great seafarer, and a Corresponding Member of 
the St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences. He visited Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau in Ermenonville in June 1778, just a few days before the 
latter’s death. 


ALEXANDER RADISHCHEV 


A Journey from St. Petersburg to Moscow 
(pp. 76-78) 


1 “Europeans, who bave laid America waste...’’"—America’s 
colonisation was accompanied by the extermination of large num- 
bers of Indians. The first 20 Negro slaves were brought to Virginia 
in 1619 to work on its plantations. By Radishchev’s time there 
Mere about 500,000 Negro slaves in the USA. 

2 “His remembrance shall perish from the earth”—the Bible, 
Job, XVIII, 17. 


GRIGORY SHELIKHOV 


The Voyages of the Russian Merchant Grigory Shelikhov 
Between 1783 and 1787 from Okhotsk Across the Eastern 
Ocean to the Shores of America 


(pp. 79-97) 


1 And far and wide shall spread the Russians’ fame—this 
epigraph is taken from the heroic poem by Lomonosov, Peter the 
Great (1761), Song I. The last line of the epigraph differs from 
the original. 

.. three galliots for the company—a reference to the fur-trad- 
ing company of Shelikhov and Golikov. A galliot is a flat-bottomed 
sailing ship used for transport and introduced into Russia by 
Peter I. 

3 The port of Okbotsk—from the middle of the 17th to the 
middle of the 19th century, the main Russian port on the Pacific 
Ocean (or the Eastern Ocean, as it was called in Russia up to the 
19th century). 

4 together with my wife—a reference to Natalya Alekseyevna 
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Shelikhova, who married Grigory Shelikhov in 1775. 

5 went far into the mountains on skis—Shelikhov used a 
remedy for scurvy long known to Russian travellers. 

6 A compass point is equal to 11°15’. 

7 Fox Islands—the eastern part of the Aleutian Islands. They 
were so named at the end of the 1750s when Russian trappers dis- 
covered here a large number of red fox. 

8 Andreanof Islands—named after the Selenginsk merchant An- 
dreyan Tolstykh, who spent three years on these islands (1761- 
1763) and made a detailed description of them. 

9 Island of Kiktak (Kodiak)—on the title page of the book, Sheli- 
khov is given as the discoverer of this island, but it had been discov- 
ered on 26 July 1741 by Vitus Bering. 

10 K oniaga (Koniagmitsi)—Eskimos inhabiting Kodiak Island. 

11 Tgyag—the name the Western Aleuts give themselves. 

12 K baskak—tribal elder. 

13 4 manat—a hostage. 

14 g ship belonging to the Kholodilov Company—in 1776, the 
ship St Michael, under the command of navigator Dmitry Polutov, 
arrived at the island of Kodiak. The ship belonged to the merchant 
Alexei Kholodilov from Totma. 

15 q ship...under the command of navigator Ocheredin—in 
1780, the navigator Afanasy Ocheredin brought the ship St Cle- 
ment, which belonged to the Panov merchants, to Kodiak Island. 

16 These ships were under the command of navigator Potap 
Zaikov—in 1783, the navigator Potap Zaikov sailed into the Bay of 
Chugach on board the Alexander Nevsky. He was accompanied by 
the navigator Mukhoplev on board the St Michael, and the naviga- 
tor Delarov on board the St Alexei. 

17 Sandwich Sound—so named by Captain Cook in honour of 
John Montagu Sandwich (1718-1792), English statesman and 
First, Lord of the Admiralty. 

18 Kulibin lantern—invented in 1779 by the Russian engineer 
I. P. Kulibin (1735-1818) and based on concave mirrors. 

9 Samoilov—the instructions left by Shelikhov for the chief 
manager, K. A. Samoilov (32 points), were published by A. I. An- 
dreyev in the book: Russian Discoveries in the Pacific Ocean and 
North America in the 18th-19th Centuries, Moscow-Leningrad, 
1944, pp. 46-59 (in Russian). 

20 The Shumagin Islands—the islands were named after the 
sailor Nikita Shumagin, buried on one of the islands on 31 August 
1741, when the packet-boat St Peter, under the command of Vitus 
Bering, was returning from the shores of America. 

21 Yeystrat Delarov went into service with Shelikhov in 1786. 

2 toyon—tribal elder. 

23 Afognak and Shuyek—islands situated to the north of Ko- 
diak Island. 
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YURI LISYANSKY 


From American Diary, 1795-1796 


(pp. 98-102) 


1 Bunkers Hill—a reference to the Battle of Bunker Hill, which 


took place on 17 June 1775, in which the American colonialists 
defeated the English. 


NIKOLAI REZANOV 


A Dispatch to Count Nikolai P. Rumyantsev 


(pp. 107-118) 


1 | from my latest reports—a reference to a letter sent by Reza- 
nov to the board of directors of the Russian-American Company 
on 6 (18) November 1805, and two letters dated 15 (27) February 
1806 (published in the book: P. Tikhmenev, A Historical Review..., 
Part 2, pp. 197-252, in Russian). 

2 Langsaorf—a reference to Grigory Ivanovich Landsdorf (1774- 
1852), a traveller and naturalist of German extraction, elected a 
member of the St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences in 1821. In 
1806 he accompanied Rezanov on his trip to California as a doctor. 
In 1812 he published a book about a journey around the world 
(1803-1807) which began aboard the Nadezhda under the com- 
mand of I. F. Kruzenstern. 

3 Lieutenant Khvostov— N. A. Khvostov (1776-1809) was the 
captain of the Yunona, a vessel belonging to the Russian-American 
Company. His friend, G. I. Davydov (1784-1809), a midshipman 
with the Russian fleet, also sailed with him. 

4 where our ships Nadeschda and Neva—the Nadezhda (under 
the command of I. F. Kruzenstern) and the Neva (under the com- 
mand of Yu. F. Lisyansky) were the first Russian ships to sail 
round the world (1803-1806). In the autumn of 1804, the Neva 
arrived in Russian America, and the Nadezhda in Kamchatka, after 
which they returned to Kronstadt via the Indian and Atlantic 
oceans. 

5 O'Cain—the American, Captain Joseph O’Cain (d. 1807) trad- 
ed with the Russian American Company. 

6 Baranov, Alexander Andreyevich (1746-1819)—the first chief 
administrator of the Russian settlements in America (1790-1818). 

7 Wolfe—an American trader. and captain from Bristol, John 
Wolfe traded with the Russian American Company. In 1806-1807 
he made a journey to Russia which he described in his memoirs, 
published in 1861. 

8 settle on the Columbia River—a reference to the expedi- 
tion sent by the American government between 1804 and 1806 
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to study and settle the Columbia River basin. The expedition 
was led by M. Lewis (1774-1809) and W. Clarke (1770-1838). 
The report gn the trip across Indian territory was published in 
1814. 

9 The inclosed short report—published in the book: The Foreign 
Policy of Russia in the 19th and 20th Centuries. Documents of the 
Russian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Ser. I. 1801-1815, Politizdat, 
Moscow, 1963, Vol. 3, pp. 208-209. In this report addressed to 
Alexander I, Rezanov writes: “I laid broad trade proposals before 
the Spanish government; they have been accepted with pleasure 
and, it would seem, await only Your Majesty’s approval. Their 
success will invigorate America, Siberia and Kamchatka, will en- 
liven domestic industry in Russia, will open up new prospects to 
the glory of the empire, and will pour forth abundance every- 
where.” 


GAVRIIL DAVYDOV 


Two Voyages to America by the Naval Officers 
Khvostov and Davydov, Written by the Latter 


(pp. 119-132) 


1 can be found in Raynal, Campe and others—a reference 
to the L’Histoire philosophique et politique des établissements et 
du commerce des Européens dans les deux Indes (1770, third, 
supplemented edition of 1780, with a volume on the American rev- 
olution), written by the French enlightener Guillaume Thomas 
Francois Raynal (1713-1796) and translated into Russian be- 
tween 1805 and 1811; and to The Discovery of America (Russian 
translation 1787-1788) and Sammlung interessanter durchgangig 
zweckmassig abgefasster Reisebescbretbung fur die Jugend (the 
second volume, translated into Russian in 1795, contains the 
“Travels of Jonathan Carver in Interior Parts of America”) by the 
German democratic essayist and pedagogue Joachim Heinrich 
Campe (1748-1818), which were very popular at the end of the 
18th and beginning of the 19th centuries. Equally popular at the 
time when Davydov was writing was Le voyageur francois, ou 
la connoissance de l’ancien et du nouveau monde by Joseph 
de la Porte (Russian translation in 27 volumes published in 1778- 
1794, with several re-editions. The eighth volume contained 
a description of North America), and also Histoire générale des 
voyages written by Abbé Prévost, the author of Manon Les- 
caut, and translated into Russian by the writer M. I. Veryov- 
kin (22 parts, 1782-1787; North America is described in the 
14th part). 

2 kamleika—a waterproof overcoat with a hood made of deer or 
elk skin. 
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ALEXEI YEVSTAFIEV 


Introduction to the Book: Memorable Predictions of the Late 
Events in Europe 


(pp. 133-135) 


1 Wilson, Robert (1777-1849)—an English general. In 1812 he 
was the English representative at the headquarters of the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Russian forces, M. I. Kutuzov, during 
the French retreat from Moscow. His recollections were published 
in 1860, after his death. 


PAVEL SVINYIN 


An Essay on a Picturesque Journey Across North America 
(pp. 136-159) 


1 The European War—a reference to the Napoleonic wars 
(1799-1815). 

2 for a period of 15 years—Robert Fulton (1765-1815) was 
the inventor of the steamship. Neither his project, nor Svinyin’s 
proposal were implemented. In the summer of 1815 attempts were 
made to establish a steamship route between St. Petersburg and 
Kronstadt, but this was only achieved in 1817. 

3 Ivan Finch—Fitcb, Jobn (1743-1798)—an American inventor. 
In 1787 he successfully sailed a steamship down the river Delaware 
in Philadelphia. 

4 White, Alexander (c. 1739-1804)—American statesman and 
engineer, was specially empowered to supervise the construction 
of Washington, and also examined the problems of navigation 
down the river Potomac. 

5 Rumsey, James (1743-1792)—an American engineer who test- 
ed steamships on the Thames. 

6 Livingstone, Robert R. (1746-1813)—American statesman 
and chancellor of New York (1777-1801). He promoted the devel- 
opment of steam navigation in the USA, and financed the first 
runs by Fulton’s steamships down the Seine and then the Hud- 
son. Stevens, Jobn (1749-1838)—American engineer and inven- 
tor. In 1788 he began experimenting in the construction of steam- 
ships. 

7 Stanbope, Charles (1753-1816)—Enghish politician and 
member of Parliament and experimental scientist. He also designed 
a canal. 

8 Charlevoix, Pierre Frangois Xavier de (1682-1761)—French 
explorer. Between 1720 and 1722 he travelled in the inland regions 
of Northern America, visited the Great Lakes, and sailed down the 
Mississippi as far as New Orleans. 
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9 Canadian War—a reference to the Seven Years’ War (1756- 
1763). As a result of this war Canada (called New France before 
1760) was annexed by Great Britain. 

° Carver, Jonathan (1710-1780)—American explorer who j jour 
neyed across Northern America and wrote the book Travels in In- 
terior Parts of America (1778, Russian translation—1795). 


PYOTR POLETIKA 


A Sketch of the Internal Condition of the 
United States of America, and Their 
Political Relations with Europe 


(pp. 160-179) 


“Knowledge,” says Bacon, “is power’’—Francis Bacon. Of 
Herests: Novum Organim;, Summary, pt. II. aph. 3. 

2 Doctor Priestley—English philosopher, chemist and _politi- 
cal thinker Joseph Priestley (1733-1804). Defended the concept 
of tolerance and was forced, in 1794, to emigrate to the USA, 
whee he organised a unitarian church in Pennsylvania (1796). 

3 Paine, Thomas (1737-1809)—humanitarian writer and poli- 
tical figure in England and America. One of the initiators of 
atheistic tradition on American soil. 

4 Poletika’s Russian translation of his book was never pub- 
lished for censorship reasons. At the beginning of 1831, the Russ- 
ian writer N. A. Polevoi attempted to publish the article “On the 
State Structure of the North American United States” in his 
journal, Moskovsky telegraf (Moscow Telegraph), but was for- 
bidden to do so by the Moscow Censorship Committee (in De- 
cember 1827, the Moskovsky telegraf published a brief summary 
of Poletika’s book, quoting a German journal as its source), The 
censor, Sergei Aksakov, refused permission to print statements 
against slavery, called “‘the scourge of society”. Referring to the 
ban on the translation of Poletika’s book, the well-known biblio- 
grapher, S. D. Poltoratsky, wrote:‘‘As an enlightened friend and 
champion of the trampled rights of humanity, the author indig- 
nantly criticises slavery and calls it the scourge of society. The 
policeman of throught, with scissors in his hand and a smile of 
ignorant self-satisfaction, he spares slavery from its merited re- 
proach...” 


NIKOLAI POLEVOI 


North American Literature 
(pp. 180-183) 
1 leisure time which they could devote to the fine arts— 
Polevoi shares the view, widespread in his day, that the Americans 
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were too busy with practical matters, and therefore showed little 
interest in literature and art. This idea is echoed in the comments 
of almost all American writers between the end of the 18th and 
the beginning of the 19th centuries (Franklin, Freneau, Bryant, 
Irving, Cooper, and others). 

...brief report on American literature—the article published in 
the Moskovsky telegraf (No. 19, Part 5, October 1825, pp. 252- 
259) was entitled “On the Successes of Enlightenment and Lit- 
erature in the United States”, and was translated from an article 
in the Hamburg Politisches Journal, itself based on a review of 
American literature that appeared in 1825 in the Boston journal 
The North American Review. 


ALEXANDER PUSHKIN 


John Tanner 
(pp. 184-187) 


1 However, several profound minds bave of late...—Pushkin 
has in mind the book by the French sociologist Alexis de Tocque- 
ville (1805-1859), entitled De la Démocratie en Amérique, which 
he mentions later on (the first two volumes appeared in 1835), 
and also Ernest Blosseville’s Preface to the French edition of 
Tanner’s book, the story Marie ou l’esclavage aux Etats-Unis 
by Gustav Beaumont, and certain other books in Pushkin’s own 
library. Zhuravsky translated Beaumont’s anti-slavery book in 
1835, but it was banned by the St. Petersburg Censorship Com- 
mittee so as not “‘to give cause” for comparisons with the serfdom 
in Russia. 

2 like a shepherd in a pastoral novel—a quotation from Ernest 
Blosseville’s Preface to the French edition of Tanner’s Mémoires. 
This idea is also to be found in Irving’s A Tour of the Prairies 
(Chapter 7). These words by Irving first appeared in Russian in a 
free translation of A Tour of the Prairies, which appeared in the 
journal Biblioteka dlya chteniya (Library for Reading, 1835, Vol. 
10, sec. II, p. 47). 

3 Tocqueville, author of the excellent “De la Démocratie en 
Amérique’’—Early in 1836 A. I. Turgenev sent from Paris to Russia 
a two-volume edition of Alexis de Tocqueville’s De la Démocratie 
en Amérique, which Pushkin later acquired for his library. Vol. I of 
Pushkin’s journal Sovremennik (censor’s permission granted on 
March 31, 1836) began publishing A. I. Turgenev’s A Russian’s 
Chronicle, in which he calls Tocqueville’s work “the most clever 
and remarkable book of our times”’. 
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MIKHAIL LUNIN 


Slaves 
(pp. 188-190) 


1 a bigh-ranking government official— Lunin has in mind 
M. M. Speransky (1772-1839), who supervised the work of compil- 
ing The Complete Collection of Laws of the Russian Empire (1830) 
and The Code of Laws of the Russian Empire (1832). 


PLATON CHIKHACHEV 
On Shipping and Lakes in North America 


(pp. 191-204) 


1 | when Napoleon plunged into formidable preparations against 
Great Britain—the American inventor of the steamship, Robert Ful- 
ton (1765-1815), sailed his first steamship down the river Seine in 
1803. 

2 The Pitti Palace—an outstanding example of the architecture 
of the early Renaissance, built in Florence. The greater part of the 
palace is occupied by the Palatine art gallery, based upon the art 
collection of the Medici family. 

3 Taglioni, Maria (1804-1884)—an Italian ballerina who contrib- 
uted considerably to the development of ballet. Between 1837 
ane 1842 she performed every year in St. Petersburg. 

4 Patch, Sam (1799-1829)—the son of an American farmer, he 
became famous as a high-diver, touring various cities and diving 
from masts, rocks and bridges. In October 1829 he dived into 
Niagara Falls. He was killed when diving into a river. 


VISSARION BELISKY 
The Pathfinder; or The Inland Sea, A Novel by J. Fenimore 
Cooper 
(pp. 205-208) 
1 « 


..to speak of The Pathfinder in a special article—Belinsky 
never wrote the special article he mentions, although in his article 
entitled “The Division of Poetry into Genres and Types”, pub- 
lished early in 1841, he reiterated his promise “soon to present a 
detailed critical analysis of The Pathfinder”, limiting himself in 
the meantime to an analysis of two characters—Natty Bumpo, or 
the Pathfinder, and Mabel. 


VASSILY BODISKO 


From America 

(pp. 209-212) 
1 Nueva Granadian—until 1866, Colombia was known as Nueva 
Granada, and, until 1903, included the territory of Panama. The 
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railway across the Isthmus of Panama was completed in 1855 and 
brought considerable profit to American capital, while also strength- 
ening American influence there. It is characteristic that Bodisko 
concludes the second chapter of his sketches with the words: 
“Away, away as quickly as I can from this place where only the 
Americans can breathe easily.” 

2 Cyane—according to the American historian, L. M. Sears: 
“The Cyane bombarded the town [of Greytown (now San Juan 
del Norte) in the south of the Caribbean coast]. Her marines 
then fired all buildings that survived the heavy guns. Greytown 
was a heap of ruins.” (Louis Martin Sears, A History of Amer- 
ican Foreign Relations, Thomas Crowell Company, New York, 
1935, p. 273.) 


NIKOLAI NEKRASOV 


Letter to Ivan Turgenev 


(pp. 213-214) 


1 sent us a poor work—Nekrasov means Alexander Ostrovs- 
ky’s play Unsuited to Each Other, published in Sovremennik, 
No. 1, 1858. 

2... bad to be returned—the reference is to Lev Tolstoy’s story 
“The Lost One’ (‘‘Albert’’), which appeared in Sovremennik, 
No. 8, 1858. 

3 “Historical Library’’—a six-volume edition of A History of the 
18th Century and the 19th Century up to the Fall of the French 
Empire (St. Petersburg, 1858-1860) which was brought out as a 
supplement to Sovremennik. 

..to translate Uncle Tom—Beecher-Stowe’s novel was hastily 
translated by a large number of translators. 

5 the mandatory alliance—in 1856, Nekrasov concluded a 
contract with Tolstoy, Turgenev, Ostrovsky, and Grigorovich, 
under which, starting from 1857 onwards, they were entitled to 
a share of the profits obtained from the publication of Sovremen- 
nik, on condition that they contributed to this journal alone. In 
1858 the contract was cancelled. 


ALEXANDER LAKIER 
A Journey Around the North American States, 
Canada and the Island of Cuba 
(pp. 215-221) 


1. we owe a great deal to Hennepin—earlier in this same eighth 
chapter, Lakier had mentioned that Niagara Falls were first de- 
scribed by the missionary Hennepin around 1678. Louis Hennepin 
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(1640-1701)—a Franciscan monk who travelled the American West. 
His book, Description de la Louisiane (1683), was very popular in 
his day. 


NIKOLAI DOBROLYUBOV 


“A Journey Around the North American States, Canada 
and the Island of Cuba” by Alexander Lakier 
(pp. 222-227) 


1. thanks to the Russky vestnik—a reference to the Anglophile 
position of the editors of this magazine, which had been published 
since 1856 by M. N. Katkov. 

2 Gerstdcker, Friedrick (1816-1872)—a German writer who trav- 
elled in America and wrote books about the life of German immi- 
grants in the USA, many of which were translated into Russian. 

..in Sovremennik last year—a reference to two articles by 
Lakier: “The Congress in Washington” (No. 4, 1858, pp. 333-372) 
and “A Sketch of New York in 1857” (No. 9, 1858, pp. 294-342; 
No. 10, pp. 555-602). 

Tocqueville and Frobel—Alexis de Tocqueville, La démocratie 
en Amérique (1835-1840); Julius Frdbel, Aus Amerika. Erfabrun- 
gen, Reisen und Studien (1857-1858). 

5 Eyma, Louis Xavier (1816-1876)—a French writer who be- 
came famous for a series of books about America which were pub- 
lished in Paris and New York, the first appearing in 1853. 

Comettant, Jean Pierre Oscar (1819-1898)—a French com- 
poser and traveller, and the author of the book Three Years in the 
United States (1857), 

7 heated discussions were being beld there on slavery in con- 
nection with Kansas—a reference to the debates which began dur- 
ing the five-year war between the farmers and the slave-owners in 
Kansas (1854-1859), which became the prologue to the Civil War. 


IVAN TURCHANINOV 
Letter to Alexander Herzen (from Illinois) 
(pp. 228-2 32) 


1 Tritbner, Nikolaus (1817-1884)— British publisher and book- 
seller, who distributed Alexander Herzen’s works and publications 
of the Free Russian Press. 


MIKHAIL MIKHAILOV 


American Poets and Novelists 
(pp. 233-249) 


1 Transformation—the title under which Hawthorne’s novel The 
Marble Faun (1860) was brought out in England. It appeared twice 
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in Russian translation: N. Hawthorne, Transformation, St. Peters- 
burg, 1860, and under the title Monte Beni as a supplement to the 
journal Russkoye slovo (Russian Word), Nos. 3-5, 1861. 

2 “with a balf-obliterated name which I shall never recognize”’— 
a quotation from the Preface to Hawthorne’s novel Transformation. 
Further on Mikhailov quotes an excerpt from the Introduction to 
the novel. 

3 Goodrich, Samuel Griswold (1793-1860)—American publisher 
of the year book The Token (1827-1842). He published more than 
a hundred didactic books for young people, using the pen-name 
Peter Parley. 

4 We know nothing of its subject or title—a reference to Haw- 
thorne’s first novel Fanshawe (1828), written under the influence 
of Walter Scott and the “gothic novel”. Although the novel was 
well received by the reading public, the author bought all the re- 
maining copies and destroyed them. 

5 Allibone, Samuel Austin (1816-1889)—American biblio- 
grapher, author of the three-volume reference book A Critical Dic- 
tionary of English Literature: British and American Authors Liv- 
ing and Deceased... (1858-1871). 

6 Hawthorne, The Critical Heritage, Edited by J. Donald Crow- 
ley, London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1970, pp. 55-56. 

‘“\. welded into one substance’’—Mikhailov is quoting from 
Chabrier 8 of Hawthorne’s novel The Blithedale Romance. 

The Birthmark—published in translation in Sovremennik, 
No. 7, 1853, Sec. VI, pp. 61-74. 

..the small town of Concord in Vermont—inaccuracy: Con- 
cord is in the State of Massachusetts. 

© |.in the Preface to Mosses from an Old Manse—a reference 
to the first story in this book, called ‘‘The Old Manse”’. 

11 Bancroft, George (1800-1891)—American historian, author 
of the 10-volume History of the United States (1834-1876). 

12 Nature—a book on natural philosophy by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (1803-1882), which he conceived during his return from 
Europe to America in 1833 and published unsigned in 1836. 

13 Lowell, James Russel (1819-1891)—American poet, critic 
and SEDUCE a passionate champion of abolitionism. 

14 Channing, William Ellery (1818-1901)—American poet and 
publicist-abolitionist, a close friend of H. D. Thoreau. 

15 Polk, James Knox (1795-1849)—the eleventh president of 
the USA (1845-1849). 

16 Bridge, Horatio (1806-1893)—Hawthorne’s Bowdoin College 
friend who later wrote reminiscences of Hawthorne (1893). Haw- 
thorne edited Bridge’s Journal of an African Cruiser. At that time 
the captain of a ship sailing along the coast was called cruiser. 

17 | be says—Mikhailov is quoting from the introductory essay 
“Custom House” to the novel The Scarlet Letter. 
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18 | was put by American critics on a par with Honoré de Bal- 
zac—a reference to Henry Tuckerman’s review entitled “Nathaniel 
Hawthorne” and published in the journal Southern Literary Mes- 
senger in June 1851. 

9 Tuckerman, Henry Theodore (1813-1871)—American critic 
and historian of high repute. The reference is to his article ‘““Natha- 
niel Hawthorne”, published in the journal Southern Literary Mes- 
senge® in June 1851. 

9“ Gothic architecture of phrases’—words from Longfellow’s 
review of Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales. The review appeared in 
oe jouraa North American Review in July 1837. 

1 Pierce, Franklin (1804-1869)—the fourteenth president of 
the USA (1853-1857). 

2 published by Didot Freres—a reference to the multi-volume 
bibliographical dictionary by the brothers Ambroise and Hyacinthe 
Didot, who belonged to a family of French publishers who first be- 
came famous in the 18th century. The article about Hawthorne 
was published in the 23rd volume of this dictionary (Paris, 1858). 


FYODOR DOSTOYEVSKY 


Three Tales by Edgar Poe 
(pp. 250-252) 


1 translated into Russian—In fact, by 1861, Russian transla- 
tions of two stories by Edgar Poe had appeared as separate edi- 
tions (“William Wilson”, St. Petersburg, 1858; “The Facts in the 
Case of M. Valdemar”, St. Petersburg, 1859), in addition to nine 
stories published in journals and almanachs. However, prior to 
Dostoyevsky’s review, Edgar Poe was still little known to the Rus- 
sian reading public. 

2 .to bring an Egyptian mummy to life—Dostoyevsky is refer- 
ring to Poe’s story ‘Some Words with a Mummy” which was not 
translated into Russian until 1895. 

3.10 describe the state of bis mind—a reference to the story 
“Mesmerique Revelation” which Dostoyevsky read, as he did Poe’s 
other stories, in Charles Baudelaire’s French translation. 

4 a description of a journey to the Moon—Poe’s story ‘‘Unpa- 
ralleled Adventures of One Hans Pfaall”, a Russian translation of 
which appeared in Otechestvenniye zapiski (No. 11, 1853), under 
the title: “A Dutch Balloonist”’. 

..@ ballon crossing of the ocean from Europe to America—a 
reference to Poe’s “The Balloon-Hoax”, which was mistaken by 
contemporaries for a report of a real happening. 

© of a lost letter, the Paris murder by an orangoutang, the dis- 
covery of a bidden treasure—Dostoyevsky is referring to Poe’s 
stories “The Purloined Letter”, whose Russian translation appeared 
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in the journal Syn otechestva, No. 35, 1857, “The Murders in the 
Rue Morgue”, translated in Syn otechestva (No. 11, 1857) as 
“Mysterious Murder”, and “The Golden Bug”, a Russian transla- 
tion of which appeared in 1847 in Novaya biblioteka dlya vospita- 
niya, Book I. 


GRIGORY BLAGOSVETLOV 


Politics. A Review of Contemporaty Events 
(pp. 25 3-260) 


1 South Carolina—the first state to secede from the Union on 
20 December 1860. 


NIKOLAI CHERNYSHEVSKY 


Politics. February 1861 


(pp. 261-271) 


1 important events are in the making in Western Europe for 
the coming spring—in this way, Chernyshevsky, mindful of censor- 
ship, refers to the coming peasant reform in Russia. 

2 Buchanan, James (1791-1868)—U. S. President (1857-1861). 
Following Lincoln’s victory at the presidential elections in Novem- 
ber 1860, he used the last few months of his presidency (till March 


1861) to strengthen the slave-owning South on the eve of the Civil 
War. 


VLADIMIR OBRUCHEV 


Slavery in North America 


(pp. 272-278) 
1 Abbott, John (1805-1877)—an American historian. 


MIKHAIL BAKUNIN 


Letter to Alexander Herzen and Nilolai Ogarev 
(from San Francisco) 


(pp. 279-281) 

1 Agassiz, Jean Louis Rodolpbo (1807-1873)—naturalist, dis- 
ciple and follower of Georges Cuvier, a Swiss by birth, Bakunin 
first met him in Paris before Agassiz settled in the USA (in 1846), 
where he became professor at Harvard University. 

2 Reichel (nee Ern), Maria Kasparovna (1823-1916)—a close 
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friend of Herzen’s family. In 1849, she married Adolph Reichel, a 
German musician, settled in Paris and then, in 1857, in Dresden. 
She left behind reminiscences of Herzen. 


ALEXANDER HERZEN 
America and Russia 


(pp. 282-284) 


..North American Union’s rapprochement with Russia—In 
jie September 1866, an American squadron, headed by Under 
Secretary of the Navy G. Fox, payed a return friendly visit to Rus- 
sia. The Americans were given a ceremonial welcome in the port of 
Kronstadt, after which they travelled for two months around Rus- 
sia, visiting St. Petersburg, Novgorod, Tver, Kimry, Kostroma, and 
Moscow. The warm welcome accorded to the overseas visitors was 
given a wide coverage in the Russian and American press, and 
special publications were devoted to the visit. 

2 the Pacific, that Mediterranean of the future—Herzen first 
used this formula in his article ““Baptised Property”. (1853). 


PAVEL OGORODNIKOV 


From New York to San Francisco and Back to Russia 
(pp. 287-299) 


1 the barshest possible social position—words very similar to 
those spoken by Shatov in Dostoyevsky’s Possessed (Part I, Chap- 
ter IV), which was published at the beginning of 1871 in the Rus- 
xy. Vestnik. 

2 The Davenports—a reference to the American brothers and 
magicians who became famous for their magic tricks in 1859 and 
later went on tours. 

3 Davis, Andrew Jackson (1826-1910)—an American spiritualist 
influenced by the Swedish theosophist and mystic, E. Svedenborg, 
and the American sect known as the Shakers. He was the author of 
mystic books which he dictated to his secretary while in a state of 
trance. 


NIKOLAI SLAVINSKY 
Letters About America and Russian Immigrants 


(pp. 300-304) 


1 Life for the Tsar—M. I. Glinka’s opera Ivan Susanin (1836) 
periormed under this name on the insistence of the Imperial Court. 
2 Kamarinskaya—a Russian folk song, or the dance performed 

to the same tune. 
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scoped ini ect cele 


A. S. KURBSKY 


A Russian Worker on a North American Plantation 
(pp. 305-317) 


1 Indian Territory—established in 1834 for five Indian tribes 
who had been expelled from their traditional lands. Officially dis- 
solved in 1907 with the creation of Oklahoma, which became the 
46th state. 


NIKOLAI SHELGUNOV 


Edgar Poe 
(pp. 318-319) 


1 ia 37-year-old man—Edgar Allan Poe (1809-1849) died at 
the age of forty. 


GRIGORY MACHTET 


New York 
(pp. 320-336) 


1 Castle Garden—settlers’ employment bureau. 

2 “Grant” or “Greeley’’—a reference to the presidential elec- 
tions of 1872, The Democratic Party, which expressed the interests 
of the southern plantation-owners, put forward Horace Greeley 
(1811-1872) as its candidate. He had been publishing the New 
York Daily Tribune since 1841. The candidate for the Republican 
Party was Willis Simpson Grant (1822-1885), the commander-in- 
chief of the army of the North during the Civil War, and President 
of the USA since 1869. He was re-elected in the 1872 elections. 

Dixon says in bis book—the book New America (1867) by the 
English traveler and journalist, William Dixon (1821-1879), was 
translated into Russian in 1867. 


Pyotr Lavrov 
“The Republic of Humbug” (From the Newspaper 
Vperyod! Edited by Pyotr Lavrov) 
(pp. 337-338) 


1 Perfectionists—supporters of a religious-utopian doctrine, 
according to which man, by ridding himself of egoism, is capable 
of achieving happiness and perfection on earth. 
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DMITRY MENDELEYEV 


A Journey to America 
(pp. 339-366) 

1 A reference to the book by E. R. Zimmerman (1822-c. 1903), 
entitled A Journey Around America (1870), which had several edi- 
tions. 

2 Dépierris, Hippolyte Adéon (1810-1889)— author of the book 
Physiologie sociale. Le tabac, qui contient le plus violent des poi- 
sons, la nicotine; abrége-t-il l'existence? Est-il cause de la dégéné- 
rescence physique et morale des sociétés modernes?, Dentu, Paris, 
1876. 

3 This was Mr B.—a reference to A. N. Buinitsky, one of the 
translators of the History of Civilisation in England by the English 
historian, Henry Thomas Buckle (1821-1862) which was published 
in 1861 in the Otechestvenniye zapiski (separate edition: St. Pe- 
tersburg, 1864). 

4 ..the approaching presidential elections—in 1876 the Repub- 
lican, R. B. Hayes (1822-1893) was elected President of the USA. 

5 Secretary of the Navy—George M. Robeson (1829-1897), 
US Secretary for the Navy from 1869 to 1877. 

6 A reference to William Worth Belknap (1829-1890), Secretary 
of War (1869-1876), who was obliged to resign after accusations of 
corruption. 

7 Custer, George Armstrong (1839-1876)—an American general 
who became notorious for his savage reprisals against the Indians. 
He was killed during a campaign against the Indians in Montana. 

8 Hunt, Thomas Sterry (1826-1892)—an American geologist and 
chemist, the author of a collection of articles on chemistry and 
geology (Chemical and Geological Essays, 1875). 

9 Horsford, Eben Norton (1818-1893)—an American chemist. 

10 Skalkovsky, Konstantin Apollonovich (1843-1906)— Russian 
essayist, lexicographer and theatre critic. Following his journey to 
the USA in 1876, he published the book In the Country of the 
Yoke and Freedom. Travel Impressions (St. Petersburg, 1878). 

1 “the almighty dollar”—it is thought that this expression 
was first used by Washington Irving in his book Wolfert’s Roost 
and Other Papers, Now First Collected (1855), though this idea can 
be found earlier in the American press (Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
2 December 1836). 


MIKHAIL VLADIMIROV 


A Russian Amongst the Americans 
(pp. 367-382) 


11, V. Turchin—see p. 212. 
2.1 was paid two dollars a day for my work—in the book 
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In the Country of the Yoke and Freedom (St. Petersburg, 1878), 
the author, K. A. Skalkovsky, who took part in the organisation 
of the Russian stand at the World Exhibition in Philadelphia, 
wrote: ‘Several Russian carpenters were brought in to work on our 
stand, and they did an excellent job. Local craftsmen, who received 
5 dollars a day, did poorer work, but the labourers, who earned 
2 dollars a day, were extremely industrious. There is just one un- 
pleasant circumstance that arises when employing local workers: 
many of their faces clearly reveal that they are poor men who came 
to America to seek wealth, and who have been bitterly disillu- 
sioned in their hopes” (p. 239). 


MAXIM KOVALEVSKY 
My Meeting with Cable. From My Recent Visit to America 
(pp. 388-399) 


1 Boyesen—the American and literary critic, Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyesen, a Norwegian by birth, emigrated to the United States 
in 1869. He is the author of recollections about I. S. Turge- 
nev. 

2 the complaints of M. Ye. Saltykov—in the autumn of 1880, 
M. M. Kovalevsky and M. Ye. Saltykov-Shchedrin (1826-1889) 
lived in Paris in the same house, and were frequently in each 
other’s company (cf. the article by Kovalevsky “From Recollec- 
tions of I. S. Turgenev”’). 

3...the march on Rome in 1841—meaning the anti-clerical 
neoite of the 1848-1849 revolution in Italy. 

* Wagner's March of the Pilgrims—a reference to the symphonic 
tableau ‘‘Tannhauser’s Pilgrimage to Rome” from the opera “‘Tann- 
nalsens (1845) by Richard Wagner. 

5 Cable told me their names...—Kovalevsky’s version of this epi- 
sode was denied by Cable, whose reply was printed (25 August 
1883) in the same journal—The Critic—which had published the 
English text of Kovalevsky’s recollections. In his reply, Cable wrote 
that the Russian professor had ascribed to him not a few state- 
ments that he had never made. This was a reference to the proto- 
types for Cable’s novel Grandissime (1880). However, recent re- 
search has confirmed that Cable did indeed base his characters on 
New Orleans society, and that Kovalevsky’s assertion is not with- 
out foundation (Erkstrém K., George Washington Cable. A Study 
ops Early Life and Work, Lund, 1950, p. 103). 

6 The author of Kitai-Gorod—the Russian writer P. D. Bobory- 
kin LAB ie. 1921) published the novel Kitai-Gorod in 1882. 

7 Nezbdanov—a character of I. S. Turgenev’s Virgin Soil (1876). 
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PYOTR TCHAIKOVSKY 
Letter to E. F. Napravnik 
(pp. 400-402) 


1 your letter—a reference to a letter from Napravnik to 
Tchaikovsky dated 5/17 April, 1891. (E. F. Napravnik, Autobio- 
graphical, musical material, documents, letters, Muzgiz Publishers, 
Leningrad, 1959, pp. 171-174, in Russian.) 

2 .we had a rehearsal—the first rehearsal took place in New 
York on 16/28 April, 1891 (the first and third parts of the Third 
Suite). 

3 which had not been performed once as yet in Moscow— the 
overture-fantasia ‘Hamlet’ was first performed in Moscow, under 
the baton of the composer, on 14 February 1891. 

4 the vast auditorium—that is, Carnegie Hall, opened in May 
1893. 

5.1 am going to see Niagara Falls—Tchaikovsky went to see 
Niagara Falls on 30 April (12 May) 1891. 


PYOTR TVERSKOI 


Letters from America 
(pp. 408-413) 


1 The late James Blaine—the American statesman, James Gil- 
lespie Blaine (1830-1893), about whom Tverskoi wrote in that 
same book about America: “Over a period of sixty years, Blaine 
was the most prominent and, so to speak, the natural Republican 
candidate for the post of President of the United States—but never 
once occupied this position. Unfortunately, this was repeated yet 
again in 1892—and this time the Republican Party paid dearly for 
the strife among its leaders” (p. 201). Blaine’s autobiography, 
Twenty Years of Congress: from Lincoln to Garfield (1884-1886, 
2 volumes) enjoyed considerable popularity. 

2 Banks, Nathaniel Prentiss (1816-1894)—during the Civil War 
he was a general in the northern army, and then served as a mem- 
ber of Congress for many years. 

“The American Women's Club on Russian Writers”— this 
article by Tverskoi deals with the study in the United States of the 
works of Gogol, Dostoyevsky, Turgenev and Tolstoy. 


VLADIMIR KOROLENKO 
Letter to Avdotya Korolenko (from New York) 


(pp. 414-416) 


1 Gurvich I. A. (b. 1860)—political émigré living in America 
where he published a Russian newspaper called Progress. Korolen- 
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ko describes his meeting with him in the History of My Contempo- 
rary (Vol. 3). Died in America. 

Sergei Dmitrievich—Protopopov (1861-1933)—engineer, law- 
yer, journalist, Korolenko’s companion during the latter's travel to 
America. 

3 Pasha—Praskovya Semyonovna Ivanovskaya (1853-1935), Ko- 
rolenko’s sister-in-law, member of the Narodnaya Volya (People’s 
Freedom) Party. In 1883, during the trial of the “17 Narodnaya 
Volya members” she was sentenced to death, which was later com- 
muted to hard labour for life. In 1893 she was serving her sentence 


in Akatui. Korolenko corresponded with her from 1886 (the year 
of his marriage). 


Death Factory 
(pp. 416-426) 


1 The Pullman township—a reference to the main workshops of 


the joint stock company producing Pullman cars, 18 kilometres 
from Chicago. 


chassepot—improved bolt-action rifle. 
VASSILY VERESHCHAGIN 


Excerpts from Letters to L. V. Vereshchagina (from Chicago) 
(pp. 432-433) 


1 does not seem to please these gentlemen— Vladimir Stasov 
gives the following explanation to these world by Vereshchagin: 
“How painfully Vereshchagin’s heart must have contracted when 
he suddenly saw that even in America, a country of all kind of 
freedoms, independence and breadth of thinking, the same super- 


stition and lethargy of thought as in the Old World had taken hold 
of people’s minds.” 


SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 


On America 


(pp. 434-435) 


11 performed only my own works—besides his own music, 
Rachmaninoff conducted performances of Mussorgsky’s “Night 
on the Bald Mountain” on two occasions during his tour of the 
USA and Canada in 1909-1910. 

2 Safonov, Vassily Ilyich (1852-1918) was conductor of the 
philharmonic orchestra and director of the National Conservatoire 
in New York between 1906 and 1909; during which time he 
helped to popularise Russian symphony music in America. Upon 
his return to Russia he performed as a pianist. 
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ALEXANDER KUPRIN 
















Laughter Is Dead 
(pp. 441-443) 


1 “Visible laughter and invisible tears”~N. V. Gogol, The Dead 
Souls, Chapter 7. 


A Russian View of Jack London 
(pp. 443-446) 


1 The White Silence and The Law of Life—a reference to the 
first and second volumes of the Collected Works of Jack London 
in twenty-two volumes, published between 1910 and 1916 by the 
Moscow Athenaum Publishers in the authorised translation by 
I. A. Mayevsky and M. A. Andreyeva. 

2 One of the most charming stories—“The Men of Forty Mile” 
(1899) from J. London’s The Son of the Wolf. Tales of Far North 
(1900). 


NAME INDEX 


A 


Abbot, John S. G.—276-75, 
493 

d’Abzac (vicomte)—395, 396, 
399 

Adams, John Quincy—140 

Addison, Joseph—2 37 

Agassiz, Jean Louis Rodolphe— 
281, 493 

Agrenev-Slavyansky, D. A.—24, 
300-04 

Aksakov, S. T.—486 

Alekseyev, M. P.—133 

Alekseyev, P. S.—22 

Alexander 1-484 

Alexander II—253, 409 

Allibone, Samuel Austin—2 36, 
491 

André (captain)—61, 68, 69 

Andreyev, L. N.—23 

Andreyeva, M. A.—500 

Argiello, Don Luis Antonio— 
110 

Arngold, I.—287 

Atherton, Gertrude—107 

Averchenko, A. T.—441 


Bacon, Francis—162, 486 

Bakunin, M. A.—19, 20, 209, 
279-81, 493 

Ballou, Adin—431 

Balmont, K. D.—25, 436-40 

Balzac, Honoré de—245, 246, 
492 


Bancroft, George—242, 491 

Banks, Nathaniel Prentiss—409, 
498 

Baranov, A. A.—112, 115-17, 
122-24-483 

Baryatinsky, I. S.—73, 481 

Baudelaire, Charles—492 

Beaumont de La Bonniniére— 
487 

Beecher Stowe, Harriet—18, 
213, 223, 255, 397, 489 

Beketov, Pl. P.—71 

Belinsky, V. G.—205-08, 488 

Belknap, William W.—496 

Bellamy, Edward—25-26 

Bellini, Vincenzo—196 

Bering, Vitus—9, 93, 482 

Blagosvetlov, G. Ye—19, 253-60, 
493 

Blaine, James G.—409, 498 

Blok, A. A.—25 

Blosseville, Ernest de—487 

Boborykin, P. D.—497 

Bodisko, A. A.—209 

Bodisko, V. A.—20, 351, 356 

Bodisko, V. K.—209-12, 488, 
489 

Bolkhovitinov, N. N.—12 

Boloton (American statesman 

and engineer)-—141 

Bondy (captain)—61 

Boorstin, Daniel J.~14 

Bortnyansky, D. C.—302 

Bossu, Jean Bernard—74 

Botkin, V. P.—205 

Boyesen, Hjalmar Hjorth—389, 
391, 397, 398, 497 

Bredikhin, Ivan—272 
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Bret Harte, Francis—25, 107, 
261, 408, 444 

Bridge, Horatio—242, 491 

Brown, John—18, 258 

Brown (captain)—116 

Brusnev, M. I.—403 

Bryant, William Cullen—487 

Buchanan, James—268, 493 

Buckle, Henry Thomas—357, 
496 

Buinitsky, A. N.—496 

Bunin, I. A.—18, 25, 427-29 

Burns, Robert—245 

Butin, M. D.—22 


Cc 


Cable, George W.—24, 388-99, 
497 

Cabot, Sebastian—30 

Cadogan (captain)—44 

Campe, Joachim Heinrich—125, 
484 

Cardon (captain)—61, 66 

Carver, Jonathan—156, 484, 
486 

Carvin (leutenant)—‘8, 67, 
68 

Catherine II—72, 77, 103 

Channing, Ellery—241, 
431, 491 

Charles I-31 

Charles II—31 

Charlevoix, Pierre Francois Xa- 
vier de—148, 485 

Chateaubriand, Francois-Re- 
né—186, 218 

Chaucer, Geoffrey—245 

Chekhov, A. P.—25, 306 

Chernyshevsky, N. G.—14, 17, 
18, 21, 233, 261-71, 272, 
318, 337, 493 

Chertoryzhsky, L. 1.—22 

Chikhachev, P. A.—24, 191- 
204, 488 

Chukovsky, K. 1.—441 

Clark (navigator)—117 


244, 
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Clark (officer)—69 

Clark, William—484 

Coes (captain)—66 

Coiron (sailor)—58 

Collineau (captain)—61 

Columbus, Christopher—11, 27, 
119 

Comettant, Oscar—225, 490 

Cook, James—81, 482 

Cooper, James Fenimore—14, 
15, 25, 184, 186, 205-08, 
223, 279, 282, 487, 488 

Crévecoeur, Jean de—11 


Custer, George Armstrong— 
359, 360, 496 
D 

Dashkov, A. Ya.—136, 160 


Daudet, Alphonse—398 

Davenports, the (publishers)— 
297, 494 

Davis, Andrew Jackson—298, 
494 

Davydov, G. I.-10, 110, 
119-132, 483, 484 

Delarov, Yevstrat—95, 482 

Delvig, A. A.—160 

Dépierris, Hippolyte Adéon— 
345, 346, 496 

Derzhavin, G. R.—119 

Dickens, Charles John Huf- 
fam—442, 443 

Didot, Ambrois—248, 492 

Didot, Hyacinthe—248, 492 

Dixon, William—326, 495 

Dobrolyubov, N. A.—17, 214, 
222-27, 233, 318, 490 

Dostoyevsky, F. M.—16, 25, 
250-52, 285, 442, 492, 
494, 498 

Dragomanov, M. P.—279 

Drake, Francis—30 


E 


Elizabeth I-30, 264 


Emerson, Ralph Waldo—20, 
241, 397, 431, 491 


Engels, Frederick—279, 318, 


337, 388 
Erkstrém, K.—497 
Eyma, Xavier—225, 490 


F 


Ferrault (captain)—61 

Fitch, John (Finch, Ivan)—141, 
485 

Flaubert, Gustave—397 

Fonvizin, D. I.—10, 71-73, 480 

Fonvizin-Argamakova, F. I.— 
71, 72, 480 

Fortin (captain)—58 

Fourier, Frangois Marie Char- 
les—238 

Fox, G. V.—494 

Francis (publisher)—133, 134 

Frank (banker)—302 

Franklin, Benjamin—10, 15, 
71-73, 76, 158, 196, 282, 
487 

Freiligrath, Ferdinand—428, 
429 

Freneau, Philip Morin—14, 487 

Frébel, Julius—225, 490 

Frye, Robert—19 

Fulton, Robert—140-43, 145, 
193, 194, 485, 488 


G 


Garnett, Constance—430 
Garnett, Edward—430, 431 
Garrison, William Lloid—431 
Gebitz (captain)—116 
Gemilian, V. A.—342 

George II—480 

Gerstacker, Friedrich—22 3, 490 
Gill (captain)—116 

Glebov, I. (Asafyev, B. V.)—400 
Glinka, F. N.—237, 304 


Glinka, M. 1.—494 

Godin (captain)—54 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von— 
397 

Gogol, N. V.—243, 442, 498, 
500 

Goldsmith, Oliver—74 

Golikov, I. L.—481 

Golikov, M. S.—86 

Goodrich, Samuel Griswold— 
236, 491 

Gorky, A. M.—26, 447-61 

Granovsky, T. N.—209 

Grant, Ulysses Simpson—372, 
495 

Greeley, Horace—495 

Grigoryev, E. D.—232 

Gurvich, I. A.—415, 498 


H 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel—15-17, 
213, 222, 233-49, 261, 398, 
490-92 

Hayes, Rutherford Birchard— 
496 

Hebburn (representative of a 
freight company )—362 

Heine, Heinrich—397 

Hennepin, Louis—219, 489 

Herzen, A. I1.—19-21, 209, 
228-32, 233, 253, 279-81, 
282-84, 287, 318, 490, 493, 
494 

Heyse, Paul Werther—398 

Hoffmann, E. T. A.—237, 251, 
252, 318, 319 

Hogarth, William—144 

Horsford, Eben Norton—362, 
496 

Howe (judge)—396 

Howells, William Dean—25, 
397-99 

Hugo, Victor—397 

Humboldt, Alexander von—191 

Hunt, Sterry Thomas—362, 496 
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Ilyin, N. P.—22 

Irving, Washington—15, 25, 
186, 222, 240, 487 

Ivan IV (the Terrible)—27 

Ivanovskaya, P. S.—416, 499 


J 


James, Edwin—184 

James, Henry—25, 391, 397, 
398 

Jefferson, Thomas—172, 181, 
257, 276 


K 


Karakozov, D. V.—253 

Karamzin, N. M.—136 

Karzhavin, F. V.—10, 32-70, 
480 

Katkov, M. N.—205, 490 

Ketcher, N.H.—282 

Khlebnikov, K. T.—12 

Kholodilov, Alexei-87, 482 

Khomikhovsky, A.—305 

Khvostov, N. A.—10, 109, 119- 
132, 483, 484 

Kilvain, Thomas—113 

Kimball, Oliver—113 

Kipling, Rudyard—444 

Kireyevsky, I. V.—72 

Korolenko, A. S.—414-16, 498 

Korolenko, V. G.—26, 414-26, 
498, 499 

Kovalevsky, M. M.—24, 388, 
497 

Kozlov, N. Ya.—136 


Kruzenstern, I. F.—11, 98, 
107, 483 
Krylov, I. A.—16 


Kulibin, I. P.—89, 482 

Kuprin, A. 1.—26, 441-46, 500 

Kurbsky, A. S.—22, 305-17, 
495 

Kuropyatnik, G. P.—339 

Kutuzov, M. 1.—485 








L 


Lakier, A. B—20, 215-21, 222- 
27, 489, 490 

Lambert (merchant)—57, 58, 
66, 68 

Langsdorf, G. I. (Landsdorf, 
Georg)—108, 483 

Larionov, Ivan—87 

La Serre (merchant)—53-55, 
63-67, 70 

Lavater, Johann Caspar—144 

Lavrenyov, B. A.—19 

Lavrov, P. L.—228, 337, 338, 
495 

Lenin, V. I.—19 

Lesovsky, S. S.—19 

Levitskaya (singer)—304 

Lewis, Meriwether—484 

Lincoln, Abraham—19, 257, 
258, 493 

Lisyansky, Yu. F.—11, 98-102, 
107, 483 

Livanovsky (singer )—304 

Livingston, Robert R.—141, 
485 

Lomonosov, M. V.—9, 29-31, 
136, 480, 481 

London, Jack—26, 441, 443-46, 
500 

Long, Stephen H.—184-85 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth— 
17, 18, 185, 233, 236, 236, 
237, 244, 247, 248, 337, 
397, 398, 409, 427-29, 
437, 492 

Lopukhin, A. P.—22 

Lowell, James Russel—241, 431, 
491 

Lunin, M. S.—188-90, 488 


M 


Machtet, G. A.—22, 320-36, 
495 

Magellan, John Hyacinth de—73, 
481 








Makogonenko, G. P.—74 
Manutius, Aldus—27 
Marmontel, Jean Francois—73 
Marshall (captain)—65-67 
Marx, Karl—279, 337, 388 
Maxim the Greek (Michael 
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